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tiger tamers! 
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HARRY CHARTERS 


A powerful siz feet $x 
inches and 260 pounds. 
this Idaho cowboy bol: on 
a spectacular champ- 
ronship periormancein 
steer wrestling or calf 
roping. 


DEAN OLIVER 


Uthe and strong — one 
of the world's aulstand- 
ing athletes — Dean is 
seven times world cham: 
Pion call roper and 
twice All Around Cham- 
pion. 


GUY WEEKS 


A farmer sadd'e Bronc 
champion and a rugged 
competitor in three 
arena evenis, Guy has 
ploced in the lop len 
All-Around nine times in 
the last ten years, 


BEN REYNOLDS 


Wresiling steers io fame 
and jules this former 
All Around champion vs 
six foot three inches of 
slrengih and know-how 
in the rodeo arena. 


Western Tiger Tamers choose the solid beauly 


and rugged construction of aclion proved 
Tony Lama boots. The quality leader, backed by { 0 


more than half a century of lradilion. Tony j. 


Lama is the tiger of the boot industry. 
STYLE 939.-J-4 
THE RAWHIDE 
Cheyenne Rawhide 
foot and top 


STYLE 58-X-3 
THE STOCKMAN 
Benedictine Kangaroo 


CO IMC 


WRITE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
219 S OREGON, EL PASO, TEXAS 79901 


WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Á IN BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR $16 YEARS BY MAIL AUSE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM L 


Thinkin’ of you—With friendly Greetings Sleighbells and Snowflakes—May the A Cowboy's Christmas Eve—May the A Warmin’ Break from Christmas Chores 
KEN of the Season and Happiness throughout meaning of the Season be deeper... Peace and Joy of Christmas be with you —Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
the New Year—by Arthur FitzSimmons as Christmas comes, etc.—Rey Kerswill through all the Year—by Joe Stable Year—by Joha W. Hampton 
4 — 7 
` — aa, 
IT ven tert SELAY UM mn, d. Sete DW 
GUPITA A pe- — * 
d UP ee emedan reno "great sed sen ib os 
— > 
A — mer d dâr 2 
E — 
r — HU 
Fresh Trees and Full Steam—With Best It wouldn't seem like Christmas if we From the Two of Us—Christmas Greet- One Christmas Eve out West—inside is a 
Wishes at Christmas and through all the couldn t get in touch, etc.—Greeting in- DS? ings from the two of us and Best Wishes 16 line warm, descriptive verse by S. Omar 
New Year—by Howard Fogg for the New Year—by Charles Paris Barker plus greeting—by Joe Stabley 


side is Merry Christmas—by Nicles 


. Ëa e 
“Good Will to Men" — May the Peace and 


Joy of Christmas be with you through all 
the year—by Sandy Ingersoll 


Roadrunner Santa R.F.D.—Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Tear William 
Tiltea 


God's Candlestickhs—May the Peace and Randexveas—A friendly wish for a Merry 
Good Will of Christmas always be with Christmas and a Happy New Year—by 
you—by Thomas L Lewis Conrad Schwiering 


L = 


ba 


A Carol for a Rancher—Merty Christmas 
and a Happy New Year—by William 
Moyers 


“All is Caim, All is Bright’—May the 
Peace and Joy of Christmas be with you 
through all the Year—by Jehan W. Hilton 


“Glory to God in the highest... "May 
the Peace and Happiness of Christmas be 
with you all the Year—by Lowdermilk 


„And there were shepherds .."—May the 
Spirit of Christmas be with you throughout 
the Coming Year—by Gerard C. Delano 


An Open Invitation—With Best Wishes T533 A Good bey for Visiting —May the Spi rit T535 Headin Home for Christmas—Best 


for a Mesry Christmas to Your Outfit from E, of Christmas abide with you throughout mg Wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy Christmas and a Prosperous New Year 
Ours—by Charles Paris the Coming Year—by Bernard P. Thomas New Year—by Melvin C. Warren from our outfit to yours — by 


chiot for 1965. Bright rulbenlic scenes, by mail only. Heavy, white paper folds to a rich IN FULE COLOR — a 


When Friends Meet—Best Wishes for 


4 161 . Oaluxe anvelipes—artias Included. We tan pnn! your name in ted tọ match TOTAL QUANTITY I2 25 z 1 EI 70⁰ xD Ge 
preatings. Cards senl tafely in out exclusive “Strong Box" carton. Our lime-latted ways and’ WITHOUT HAMEL Gm 225 As mas 76 55 
erperienced plal ofler 24 hr. shioping ‘til Christmas. It's tun la buy Irom the Leaola’ Trev!) WiTH RANE te. PED 79 i 737 11 7 5 D 


HOW TO ORDER: Write quantily of each card you want in box below Wu.  Namet lo 

vation. Cards may be assorled al mo um coil Ode all of one kind or as many of each at bs peinted 
desired, Circle total quantly and ou on price IL Canada residents piease remit ia US. 2 tads: 

dollar value. Colorado residents add 35¢ pales Lar. You may order br etler or fill oul coupon 

aad mail this ealire page wilh cash, check of money order to Tne Leanin Tree. Thack you hindiy. crap CARDS 10: 


THE LEANIN’ $ FREE nieh athe Shoop, agen acing veh me 


Box 1500 e Boulder e Colorado e 60301 | ee e DEE TT | GE 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE AND POSTAGE FREE FROM THE LEANIN' TREE 
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FOUL ANCHOR 
Treasure Headquarters 


Happy Holidays 
Podnerst 


“for Treasure i 
or pleasure. 


NEVADA GHOS) 10% MAP, large, folding, 3 colors 

by det! Gladson `... $2.00 
SECRETS Of PADAE ISLAND—2 Booklets by Smylie, 

fell jee see cane e ete eier EEN $3.00 
DUTCHMAN'S LOST MINE by Barney Band. Mie 

Woled, MAPS. nunnana onanan 11.25 
TREASURE TROVE LAWS by Jensen. Iland) Whol 

you should Ange lo peolec! your Iresswre finds. 32 00 
SUDDEN WEALTH by Gladson Who hides Ireasvee 

and whese, lacie by on eipel l.... $2.00 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BUAIED SBEASURE by K. von 

Mueller. Sources of information, mops. lips, 

locations, research, equipment, ele. 
OLO WESI GHOST TOWNS map of Calilornsa, Nevada 

and Aeitona, 213 0, . . 
MINERALS, METALS A GEMS b) vert, (any a) 


of print, fine dot) is now back in stock ..... $2.90 
CORONADO’S CIILDREN by Dobie. An all lime 
TR VEER $27.90 


GOLD! by Gina Allen. From King Tuls Ieeasores to 
Aler, Inca and Spanish. Western gold rush, 
lull history ol the yellow metel, Illusieated, 
19 pholos, 274 pe ges.. 
SUCCESSFUL MINERAL COLLECTING 8 “PROSPECTING 
by Pepel. Assays, how lo slete cloims, pan 
gold, black light, minerals in $0 states. Large 
Ox ll, hardbound. Over 100 phales ard draw. 
ings with 3? full eolo? a wee 15.05 
GHOSTS OF THE GLORY INAIL by Murbarger. famevs 
e Shack rei aw el rons sae 10 
GHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS Lean) by Mure- 
beigen HA 
out TRAILS WEST by Mes de Abies! A ‘the eld 
Irails wilh thelr Alstosy A tol of treasuse 
Is along these renge ding.. 
LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Coarollo, Gl lreasere 
maps in ene beck, Big, herdhsuzd, valuete 6.80 
Famed book on Dowsing AAOIESINESIA by Atde 
Mermel, Pendutums, magselic Uses, depih d 
Ireasure, ele... d 14.05 
BORIS uh each order fer 13 05 or rete, we will 
send a crisp, engraved Stockh Certificate el Misssuei, 


Kansas, Teras Apiliead, A Hiel itema el the cealy 
West. 


FREER catclog el 100 treasure items, 


FOUL ANCHOR 


Box 206 Bye, New York 
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True West 


All True— All Fact—Staries af the Real West 


PAT WAGNER JOE AUSTELL SMALL ROBERT SMALL 
Edilor Publiabe: Adoveriiaing 
LD LAWLER LESTER U. BEITZ MARILYN SCHOLTZ 
Production An Circulation 


“The files of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are going to be of greal 
historical value and should be preier ira in all the libraries of the county. — 
Waliet Prescott Webb, former President, American Historical Association. 


In This Issue— 
TRULY WESTERN , 4 
VINEGARROON: JUDGE ROY BEAN By Ruel McDaniel 6 


HE HELPED SCALP MAJOR ELLIOTT'S 2) SOLDIERS By George O. 
Haplans 19 


By J. Frank Dobie 14 

By Herbert Lasaler 17 

By George U. Hubbard 18 
By Michael Jenkinson 20 
By Leander Richardson 22 
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THE WARD MASSACRE 

SALT LAKE CITY GRAVE ROBBER 
FORTY-MILE: A RESTLESS BREED 
LAST DAYS OF A PLAINSMAN 
OREGON'S BOHEMIA MINES By Nancy Dorman Anderson 24 
WILD GOOSE BILL | By Virginia R. Beck 26 
FIGHT ON THE MUSSELSHELL By John S. Gray 28 
WALT COBURN'S TALLY BOOK a En e eebe, ial 
PRAIRIE CELLAR: FRONTIER RELICS SERIES By Lester U. Beitz 33 
WILD OLD DAYS ` 
MISS COZIE OF YOSEMITE 


PLACERITA ` 


By Harriett Farnsworth 16 

er: By Tom Barkdull 39 

“A” TROOP’S LITTLE SECRET . By John Carson 4) 

WESTERN BOOK ROUNDUP P S6 
Cover: Ben Carlton Mead 


(See Page 12) 


A “SMALL” PUBLICATION 
TRUE WEST is published bi-monthly by WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, INC. PO. Bor 


3658. 1Cl2 Edgeclil! Terrace, Austin, Texas 78704 35e per copy. $4.00 lor 12 issues in 
the Un:icd Stoles and Possessions and Canada. 55.00 lot 12 issues in all other 
counines Seeond-clas: postage paid al Austin, Texas Copyright 1965 by WESTERN 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Three weeks’ advance nolice and old address as well as new are requited lo? 
charge ol stbscriber’s address 


1 ted menuscipts and photogiophs will be Irealed with care. bul their salety 
hile in eur hends is not guaranieed Encloso stampod envelope with all submis- 
ziens Plecz2 inquite belore sanding in original ort 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 
D-TEX WINS AGAIN! 


WINNER AND STILL CHAMPION ... 


re At the NATIONAL TREASURE HUNTERS FIELD TRIALS held September 4th and 5th at 
e Seminole, Oklahoma, the D-TEX detectors were the complete and overall winners. The first con- 
tests were finding 114” metal squares that had been planted and plowed under to a depth of 6 to 
8 inches. In these first three contests the D-TEX was winner over all types of detectors. On the last 
and prize winning event, Jerry McCarty of New Orleans, Louisiana was the winner with 93 of the 
$ elusive little metal squares found in only 30 minutes. Second place went to Herman Rowe of Den- 
} J ver, Colorado with 75 squares and third place went to Denny Weeks of Canton, Mississippi. 


] THE WINNER The competition was of top caliber with treasure hunters from 
{ 
A AND CHAMPION : 

i detectors of all makes and also a few home made units. 


\ T ; l 
j D- EX The last event was a depth detection contest for the transmit- 


i ter-receiver type detectors. Came to the finals and it was a dead 
s PROFESSIONAL heat between Jerry McCarty using his D-TEX PROFESSIONAL, 
and Jim Mitchell of Fe. Worth using his transmitter-receiver de- 


FORGET THE REST tection unit. Both operators had equal indications on the object 


10 or more states competing for the top money. There were metal 


GET THE which was a piece of steel I beam 14” x 17“ that had been Busted 
8 feet only five days before. Since each operator had similar indi- 

BEST cations the decision was more or less left up to the operators, and 
GET each contestant said that the other had as good an indication as 


he had. Where will one find such good sportsmanship today in 


D-TEX J any other field trial! 


This annual NATIONAL TREASURE HUNTERS FIELD TRIAL is to be held each year with contestants from all 
over the United States with the detectors of their choice. 


A good time was had by all. Even though they were all dead serious and out to win, there were no arguments and 
the decisions of the judges were accepted as final. Actually, it was more like an old time homecoming or a family reunion. 
The most oustanding feature of che entire event was the show of good sportsmanship. 


Came the last of the meeting and as tents were taken down and campers made ready for the road there was a genu- 
ine feeling of regret that was shared by all. It was too bad that it had to end for another year, bur all good things must 
come to an end. The real impression left was that there were no losers, True, some had been fortunate enough to win 
the prize money, bur actually all that had attended were winners, Winners by having made new friends, new respece for 
others, and best of all, winners of two whole days completely removed from the cares and worries of the everyday world. 


We at D-TEX are looking forward to meeting again next year under the blue Oklahoma skies for a few days meet- 
ing with all our old friends and having the opportunity co make new ones. We are looking forward to meeting YOU at the 


field trials next year. 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE THE PROUD OWNER OF 
THE FIELD TRIALS WINNER! TRIED, TESTED 
AND PROVEN...THE BEST ALL AROUND DETECTOR 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND FREE CATALOG 
AT ANY PRICE. es treasure FINDING TIPS. WRITE TODAY: 


D-TEX ELECTRONICS RO BOX 246 GARLAND, TEXAS 


Norcomber-Deeember, 1965 3 
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Bursitis Cure 

Dear Joc: 

II. was sa good to read your editorial 
in the August issue of TRUE WEST— 
like having a visit. Of course, I can't 
let this opportunily pass to share with 
you my never-fail cure for the ailment 
which the picture of you on page 3 
brought lo my mind. 
Grind up one-half pound of buzzants’ 
gizzards, mix thoroughly with two 
ounces Lydia Pinkham Vegetable Com- 
ound, apply liberally in affected areas. 
or the greatest benefit, this should be 
done in the desert just before midnight. 
And you must have Faith!—Ruby Boyd, 
777 Third Avenue, New York, New York. 


1 knew I wouldn't have trouble finding 
the buzzards (there are dad-blasted old 
buzzards all over the plece), but J did 
have one dickens of a lime finding the 
kind that have wings! It's a coulion how 
bod buzzards want tn keep their gizzords! 

Anyhow, I got half a paund of them, 
mixed with the compound, drove to a real 
deseried spot and waited ‘til midnight. 
Then, just (o be shore, I flat took a bath 
in the collon-pickin’® stuff! But it didn't 
work! just didn't have one of the ele- 
ments you said wax absolutely necessary. 

T couldn't find a gurl in the whole city 
of Austin by the name of Faith. Thanks 
anyhow.—Joc 


Dook of the Month? 
Dear Sir: 

l have an idea you may be interested 
in or maybe have already considered, but 
this is it, 

Every issue. you review so many books 
that a reader has a hard lime picking 
oul the best one. Why don't you have 
a book of the month type club for your 
subscribers? You could send out re- 
views of new books with a special book 
of the month selected by you. I am sure 
all your readers would want to join this 
type of club. I also think most of your 
subscribers would buy a minimum of six 
books a year. 

I had some good luck last week while 
down at the dump. Going through a box 
of magazines 1 found a Vol. No. 1 and 
No. 5 issue of TRUE WEST that some 
fool had thrown sway.—Gary Backman, 
130-A West Ifarvard. Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia. 


Headstones 
Dear Sir: 

In TRUE WEST, June. 1965, on page 
53, “Milestones In History.” by E. L. 
Watson, there is a quote, “The second 
stone bears only the name “Rev. A. H. 
Donaldson.” 1 have an old book, The 
Worke Of Joscphus, given lto Rev. 
John Menaul by Rev. A. H. Donaldson. 
My uncle John Menaul and his 
Jane were stationed at Fort Wingate 
in the 1670s as medical missionaries 
(Presbyterizn). They were all friends. 
—Paul Menzul, Ocie, Missouri. 


sister 


Jail on the Move 


Dear Sir: 

Your article “Early Day Coolers” in 
TRUE WEST was rather out of the 
ordinary and to me, at least, very m- 
teresting. Enclosed is a picture of one 
of our own county's early day coolers. 
There ts also a last chapter which has 
some people laughing while others wax 
rather cloquently blasphemous. 

In the north end of Grant County, Ore- 
gon, high in the mountains, is the little 
town of Gieenhorn, which used to have 
a jail. Some three or four ycars ago. 

am not sure of the exact date, the 
Givcenhorn jail was found one morning, 
intact, silting beside the Canyon City 
Museum. No one seemed lo know how 
it got there. 

The jail is narrow, but rather long, 
and quite heavy as it is made of solid 
timbers. Certain men were suspected, 
as they were the only men knawn to have 
equipment to handle such a job. As aus: 
Picion is not evidence, the affair soon 
settled down and the jail found a per- 
manent home between the Museum and 
the cabin of Joaquin Miller, the poet of 
the Sierras, who was Canyon City's 
first judge. 

If anyone thinks the West is not still 
wild they should pay a visit lo Grant 
County. Oregon, go to the Museum, 
which is on the highway, and look around 
a little —Mrs. Anne Weatherford, Box 
$09, Dayville, Oregon. 


The Christian Gang 
Dear Dat: 

l am very anxious to contact anyone 
who remembers anything about an out- 
law named George Musgraves who was 
riding with the “Black Jack” Christian 
Gang in Arizona and New Mexico fram 
1895-97. This should not be confused with 
the “Black Jack” Ketchum Gang of a 
couple of years later. There may be some 
elderly gentlemen still alive Who recall 
the activities of Musgraves und of Chris- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Choose your conda NOW prom these beauf- 


WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A 


Light of Good Will — Greetings of 
the Season and happiness through- 
out the New Year. Year. 


— — 


— — 
Christmas Morn in the Manger — 
May Peace, Joy and Happiness be 
Yours at this Christmas Season. 


A Cowboy’s Prayer—Season’s Greet- 
ings and best wishes for your hap- 
piness in the New Year. 


wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year, 
Oulsianding paintings by well-known Weem arliths have been faithfully 
ropreduced an the best qualily, heavy weigh! glosty doch Free color 
brochure rushed lo you on requetl. Full money back quaranico, When 
folded, cards maasure 5%” by 7", envelopes le match, A few exira en- 
velopes included free with every order. Cards can be ordered wilh or 
wilhoul your nome eu om printed in red lo match groclings. Orders 
filled and shipped within 24 hours righ! up lil Chrisimas, NOTE — 5% off 
if you order aech November Isi! Jusl deduci it from lelal amounl. We 
pay all poslage. (You save slate sales rax - paid by Western Arr, Inc.) 

Canade residents remit in U.S, dollar value. 
TO ORDER — Wrile quenlily of each card in box under illustrations. 
Cords may be assoried al no arira cell. Order all of one kind or as many 
of each as desired, Circlo lolal quenlily and prico on price lis, Tear oul 
this page and use il as order form or, ie with, rile out your order in 
separale leHer, mail wilh cash, check or money order lo: 


WESTERN ART 


P.O. Box 1417 @ COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. e0901 


teen — Sincere Good Wishes 
for the Holiday Season and the New 


5 TAS. 
The Warm Glow of Christmas — 
May the Peace and Joy of Christmas 
be with you, 


Gifts for Some Pals — With Best 
Wishes at this Holiday Time and 
throughout the New Year. 


EEN Aë, — Si 

A Christmas Story — Greetings of 
the Season and happiness through- 
oul the New Year, 


Bringing in a Stray — Season's Greet- 
ings with all good wishes for hap- 
piness in the New Year. 


wa "Sen A. 


N n 

—— Jr SA - 
Peace on Earth—Sincere good wishes 
for the Holidays and the coming 
year. 


. 


On This Night a Child Was Born — 
Wishing you the special joy that 
only Christmas brings. 


— Ven — 
Bringing In The Tree — Christmas 
Greetings and the best of all good 


withes for the New Yaar. 


Allontion Ranchars! Have your own brand imprinied! Just send accuralo 
drawing of your brand. Aller imprinling, you receive cards plus FREE 
ZINC ENGRAVING - regular cosi for this printing plale is 1.50 
il’s yours FREE with order of 25 of more imprinied cards! 


TOTAL QUANTITY 


WITHOUT NAME 


WITH NAME 
WITH BRAND A NAME 


Narnes to 
be printed 
on cards 


SEND CAROS TO: 


Ric., St, or Box No. 


im 


87. 


FINEST QUALITY @ FULL COLOR @ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE @ WE PAY POSTAGE 


November-Deeember, 1805 


A Texas Vinegarroon 
pholographed al Langlry 


UDGE BEAN idly thumbed through 

a copy of the London Illustrated Neo, 
left at the saloon by some Canadian- 
Irish railroad worker. Suddenly he sat 
upright. Then he moved the open maga- 
zine closer to his eyes and stared ot a 
full-page picture. 

“By gobs!” he exclaimed to nobody in 
particular. “Ziggity! What a purty crit- 


TRUE WEST presents 
delicate operalions of a first-rate scalawag! 


ter.” He tore out the picture ond pasted 
it on the wall, directly back of his judge’s 
bench. The caption of the illustration 
told that the "purty erter" was Lily 
Langtry, then England's most famous and 
notorious actress. Born on the Isle of 
Jersey, she was enlled the “Jersey Lily.” 
lt was shorlly after this incident that 
Roy Benn erected the sign on his new 
building, and Lily Langtry inspired the 
name “Jersey Lilly,” although the sign- 
ointer was over-liberal with “I's” in the 
ast name. That bothered Bean not at 
all. He cared little for technicalities, 
either in or outside his two bars. 

As the Irish workers came to the 
Jersey Lilly, Bean called their attention 
Lo the picture. He asked endless ques- 
tions. Now and then he would encounler 
some man who hed read about the ac- 
tress; ond the judge would hang onto his 
every word. 

He become on avid reader of the 
INustratcd News ond all other publica- 
tions which might carry piclures or 
stories aboul the Jersey Lily. Each time 
he found a picture or o news item, he 
tore it out and posted it on his wall. 
He subscribed to o New York theatrical 
weekly, because Miss Langtry then was 
on an American tour ond it carried fre- 
quent pictures of her. Soon he had the 
back-bor as well as the wall back of his 
bench e po pe red with pictures of 
the Jersey Lilv. 

His friends begun to notice that Bean 
took more than the usva) prde in his 
personal appearance. He started trim- 
ming his majing beard in the fashion 
of the Prince of Wales, later to become 
King Edward VII of England. He even 
built a erude "operna house,” in hope 
that he might persuade Miss Langtry to 
show in his town. 

A swaggering chap wearing city clothes 
drove into Langtry one day ana stalked 
into the Jersey Lilly. Aa he drank his 
beer, his eyes scanned the many pictures 
of the actress pasted agninst the back- 
bar. Who's that?” he asked. 

“The purtiest woman in the world,” 
Bean replied, “Lily Langtry.” ` 


the Last Half of the 


“I’ve seen ‘em much more beautiful,” 
replied the fellow in store clothes. “In 
fact, she looks a little like a range heifer 
to me.” 

There was a deep roar in Barkeeper 
Bean's throat. Quickly he removed nis 
apron and walked from bchind Lhe bar. 
At the end of the bar he asked a close 
friend, “How much do you think he can 
fork up?” The advisor calculated that 
about ten dollars would be the limit. 

“Yore under arrest for slander!” Roy 
vehemently informed the stranger. “The 
fine is ten bucks. You can pay now.” 

Evidently the newcomer had heard be- 
fore of Bean's court and its odd dispen- 
salion of justice, for he reached into his 

ocket without hesitation. He handed 

ean A lwenty - dollar gold piece. “Give me 
my change, please.” 

Bean blinked. He cast his eyes around 
at his friend. “The court made a technical 
error,” he commented gravely. So I re- 
open this here case. And I fine you Lwenty 
dollars. This court don’t give no change!” 
He tied his apron back around his waist 
and resumed his duties behind the bar. 
“Drinks on the house. What'll it be, 
gents?" 


UST AS THE judge dealt summarily 


with anyone who disparaged the 
name of his distant love, so did he ap- 
preciate any man who could give him 
the least bit of information about her. 


A cowboy, knowing this fact, profited 
thereby on an occasion quite momentous 
to him. 

The puncher drifted into Langtry rid- 
ing a cayuse whose ownership, it was 
olleged, had changed hands recently with- 
out Knowledge or permission of the part 
of the first part. The real owner demand- 
ed the arrest and Lrial of the straggling 
cowboy. 

Bean opened court. Hear ye! Hear 
ye!" the judge announced in deep intona- 
tions. “This honorable court is now in 
session; and if any hombre wants a 
snort let him take it now. The charge 
aginst tbis ranny is a capital offense; 
and the trial might be purty drawed-out. 


True Weat 
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By RUEL McDANIEL 


Photos Couleur Oklahoma University Library—Rore Collection 
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Judge Roy Beon poses in itoni of hia lersey Lilly Soloan. 


So this court will adjourn every thirly 
minutes for refreshments. Prisoner, stand 
up and face the court!” 

Judge Bean often had rend the expres- 
sion, "stand at the bar of justice,” and 
he translated it literally. Hence no pris- 
oner was permitted to sit during the 
lrial. Instead, he was required to stand 
erect and at strict attention before the 
bench, regardless of how long the trial 
lasted. 

The first thirty minules went to tes- 
timony of the alleged owner of the 
horse. He narrated how he had missed 
the animal and two days later had come 
open the cowboy riding it. He nomed the 
idenlifying marks which established, in 
his estimation, unquestioned ownership. 
One of the owner's hands took the stand 
and testified that the animal belonged 
to his employer and that the defendant 
took it without knowledge or consent of 
the rightful owner. 

“Court adjourned ten minutes for re- 
freshments. Gents, atep right up to the 
bar!" the judge onnounced. He strode 
back and donned his dingy floursack 
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apron. Things looked indeed black for 
the stranger, ond nobody recognized the 
blackness of the situation more than he. 

His eyes went to the pictures of Miss 
Langtry and his face perceplibly bright- 
ened. That there shore is a fine picture 
of a might purty actress,” he commented, 
so that Ju ge Bean was certain to heor; 
“but it don't hold no light atall to the 
way she looks, herself. Why, the night 
me and come of the boys saw her in 
Chicago—" 

Bortender Benn'a face benmed He 
moved in front of the cowbov. "You mean, 
you shore nough saw her?“ 

“Yeoh, me ond the boys was up at 
Chicago, deliverin’ a troiniond of caltle 
to the stockyards. We went to the Or- 
pheum and saw her. The most beautiful 
woman in the whul dam’ world!” 

Roy drew the prisoner aside. Here, for 
the first time, was n person who actually 
had seen his distant love. Here was 3 
chance to henr of her charms from some- 
body who had actually drunk at the 
fountain of her beauty. 

The occused cowboy saw the effect his 


words were having upon the judge, ani 
he was pleased. He spared no detail 
which would present the actress in o 
favorable light. He skimped no expres- 
sion which would exemplify her beauty 
and charm. He laiked constantly. for 
fenr that the conversation might lull and 
thus remind Judge Benn that a trial 
was in progress. 

Finally, after forty-five minules of 
Langtry praise, during which lime mosl 
of the witnesses in the case had become 
quite well saturated with red-cye, Roy 
concluded that it was time to dispose of 
the pending case. He intoned the court 
into session again. 

„By gobs,” be announced after some 
sile nee, there ain't nobody here that saw 
this young feller sleal a horse. The pris- 
oner's hereby discharged for lack of evi- 
dence. And that’s my rulin'!“ 

Eventuolly Bean got enough courage 
to write ta Miss Langtry. That she ap- 
pany ignored his first letter dampened 

ia ardor not in the least. With that first 
letler written, he found it comparativel 
easy to write others. After Your suc 
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The picture above was mode oller a billiard hall hod boen added to the saloon. The bergebkoch rider is Beco bul the two man on 
the sleps ore unidenliliod. Nole the bear cage ol the rear el the billiard hall. 


messages of admiration, couched in te- 
dious out dignified words, he concluded 
that he must do something a liltle off- 
range if he expecled to make any prog- 
ress toward ullimate consummation 6f 
hie great Jove. 

So he conceived what he considered, in 
hia quaintly vain sort of way, a brilliant 
idea. He wrote that, becouse of his at 
admiration for her, he hoad named his 
new town Langt in her honor, ond 
thot he hod called his new emporium the 
Jersey Lilly to further honor the world's 
greotest ond most beautiful actress. Of 
course, naming the town Langtry had 
no conneclion whatsoever with the ac- 
tress, which cunning old Roy well knew, 
but that made no difference with him. 
Certainly now was no time to swnd on 
mere technicalities. 

This epistle brought forth an acknowl- 
edgment. The day that letter reoched 
Langtry was doubllessly one of the 
brighteal days in Bean’s whole life. He 
diaplayed the envelope to everybody. He 
hunted up neighbers who did not come 
to the saloon ond showed it to them. The 
contents, however, he considered sacred. 
Nobody could read the letter. 

It came out, however, that among the 
things the actress wrote was that she 
was eo deeply moved by the hdnors thus 
bestowed tnat it was her desire lo show 
her epprecialion in some tangible form. 
She suggested that o drinking fountain 
in the publie uare would be fitting, 
ond that with Bean's permission, she 
sald proceed to have the fountain erect- 


Roy hastened a reply Lhat he could not 
recommend the fountain, 2s much as he 
appreciated the offer. For.“ he ex- 
finned, “il lhere’s anything these hom- 
res of Langtry don't drink, it’s water." 


WHAT'S YORE name?” the Law West 
of the Pecos demanded gravely. 
"Osear Sweeden, yo honor,” anxiously 
replied the angular, blond-haired, raw- 
boned individual before the bar of jus- 
tice. 
„What's yore occupation, if any?” 
There shone a peculiar light in old Roy's 
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eyes that promised no favors for the 
luckless prisoner. 

“For a fact, Judge, 1 don’t have any. 
come out here, aimin' to find a likely 
job. Ya honor, I can do anything.” 

“As l thought! As l thought!” Bean 
repeated scornfully. “Another tramp im- 
posin’ hisself on the good people of Long- 
try.” He glanced at the ancient Jaw book 
on his table. “Drunk and disorderly, dis- 
turbin’ the E and dignity of this fair 
city. Oscar Sweeden, you sorry, good-for- 
nothin’ maverick, this court finds you 
guilty ag charged and I sentence you ten 

nys at hard lobor and (hat's my rulin’ 
—next case!” 

Five other prisoners before (he bar 
thet morning fared similarly. And this 
was unusual, for as nearly os possible, 
Jane Bean made all cases payable by 

ine. 

But, os usual, when he veered from his 
normal routine, the judge hod a reason. 
Now it was on idea for improving and 
modernizing his service to thirsly palrons 
of the saloon. Now that the milroad was 
serving the town daily, more and more 
oulsiders were patronizing the bar; and 
more and more of these customers were 
complaining of hot beer, especially during 
July ond August. Time had been when 
Borlender Benn could squelch any grum- 
bling patron in much the same manner as 
he hondled o stranger soon after the rail- 
toad come through. 

Where's your ice?“ the fellow de- 
manded, after taking the first stig of 
his beer. 

Roy eyed him up and down with o 
searing glare. “Where the hell you from, 
hombre?” 

“Now York,” the complaining customer 
retorted. 

„ thought so. Who else but a -New 
Yorker cver heard of ice in July!” 

The proprietor of the Jersey Lilly 
had made a deal with o San Antonio 
iec company to ship him ice at a fairly 
reasonable figure, if he would take it 
in carlots. Bean figured he could do 
this if he hed an underground ice house. 

Oscar Sweeden and the other five 
prisoners were marked and branded to 


provide the manual labor for that house. 

Bean pressed a friend into service to 
handle the bar while he took chorge of 
his prisoners and supervised the ice-house 
job. He used his guns as pointers to direct 
the work, at the same time silently im- 
pressing his workers with the fulility of 
escape. 

When il was too dark for further work, 
he drove his prisoners into a lean-to 
back of the Jersey NC where he lived, 
and fed and watered them. Then he di- 
rected them, at gun-point, to a gnarled 
mesquite at the west end of the saloon. 

A heavy, rusty chain twelve feel long 
was locked around the trunk of the tree. 
It stretched irregularly along the ground. 
At intervals in the chain were iron 
cleats, vagucly resembling handcuffs. 

“Set down there, all of you,” Jailer 
Bean ordered, so's I can lock you in for 
the night.” He clamped the nondescript 
handcuffs around the wrists of his pris- 
oners and bade them goodnight. 

Tt was a common thing to see one or 
two men chained to the old mesquile; 
but six men lined up at once was some- 
thing of a sight, even to Langtry, where 
il required a lot to arouse the interest of 
the average citizen. 


A FEW DAYS later a stranger with 

his collar worn backward, got off the 
train and headed toward the Jersey 
Lilly as Bean was locking up his work- 
men for the night. He witnessed the 
strange routine ond made excited in- 
quiry. 

“I'm ashamed and shocked at the in- 
humanity of such a thing!” he protested. 
“You treat human beings like so many 
cattle.” 

Bean walked up to him. “Parson,” he 
began solemnly, is there anything health- 
ier to man or beast than fresh, invigorat- 
in’ air and sunshine?” 

“Well, no, not that I know of,” the 
stranger answered, puzzled. “But I was 
speaking of these poor wretches.” 

“I was geltin' around to them. I keep 
these men out in the sunshine all day. 
That’s good for em, accordin’ to yore 
own admittance. Ther’a no purer air un- 
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der the canopy of the skies than this 
rich, nourishin’ air of the Pecos. Al 
night the men are out here where they 
get all of it they can breathe. What more 
could they ask?” 

The parson was puzzled for a second. 
“But sleeping on the ground. like ani- 
mals.“ he then EN uncertainly. 

“Everything that nourishes man ot 
beast springs from the ground, stranger; 
if the ground’s so terrible, why is that? 
Shucks, parson, it ain't so bad. If the 
nights turn off cool, as they sometimes 
do out here in these hills, why, I give ‘em 
tow-sacks to lay their heads on—pro- 
vidin’ they've done o good day's work. 
They ain't complainin’.” 

The old mesquite was the only jail 
the Law West of the Pecos ever had, but 
it served its purpose. Cattle rustlers, 
murderers and other cəpital offenders 
were “bound over” here until arraign- 
ment for trial; and if a case dragged out 
into a second day. the mesquite served as 
lock-up overnight. Minor offenders also 
were cuffed to the heavy chain, either 
to remind them of the gravily of their 
predicament or to impress others with 
the seriousness of violating Judge Rean's 
laws. 

Oscar Sweeden took his job seriously. 
He made frequent suggestions toward 
improvement of the ice nouse: and by the 
third day Benn was relying considerably 
upon him lo guide the labor of the other 
five prisoners. 

On the fifth day he made Oscar a 
“trusty.” That released him from the 
chain at night and gave him the run 
of the premises. By the end of his len- 
lay sentence, Osear had become a valu- 
able aide to the busy proprietor of the 
Jersey Lilly. 

“Sweeden, Roy propositioned upon 
completion of the Scandinavian’s term, 


“you sny you really was lookin’ for a 
job when you come over here in this 
country?” 

“I was that, Judge; still am,“ Oscar 
answered with solemn tone. 

“l was thinkin’, I could mebbe use you 
around the Jersey Lilly, if you want to 
stay. Course 1 didn't mean any harm, 
sentencin’ you lo ten days. You saw 
how it was. Somebody had to build that 
ice house.” 

And thus Oscar Sweeden became a 
friend and Joyal assistant to the Law 
West of the Pecos, ever capable at either 
end of the combination saloon and court- 
house. 


Se FUDGE." a cowboy announced, we 
found a dead Mexiean down here 
at the mouth of Pump Canyon. The boss 
says mebbe you oughter hold a inquest.” 
Bean removed his apron, walked from 
behind the bar to his jadge’s bench and 
there donned a long black alpaca coat. 
"Certainly, my boy; shore. Show me 
where,” 

He had set himself up as law and 
order west of the Pecos, and he found no 
little pride in pointing out that no dis- 
pensing job within his jurisdiction had 
stumped him—cither legal or liquid. In- 
quests seemed to him rather needless 
things, especially if there were no fees 
in sight; but if the ranchers wanted 
them, why, he was the judge who could 
hold them. 

The cowboy led him down into the 
maze of Pump Canyon. Stopping beside 
an iron-colored boulder, he said, “Here’s 
yore man, Judge; ond a fine mess he's 
in, 

Bean made a perfunctory examination 
of the remains. A bullet hole showed di- 
rectly in the center of the deceased's fore- 
head. Bean cleared his throat and de- 


clnred the inquest officially opened. 

“It's the tindin’ of this court that the 
Mexican, name unknown, come to his 
death by bein’ shot in the head by an 
unknown person who was a gol-dam gool 
Shot.“ 

He searched the pockets of the dead 
man but found nothing; so all he got out 
of this service was the experience. How- 
ever, not all inquests were so fruitless. 

There was the case of the railroad 
laborer, for example. News came to 
Langtry that a workman had fallen off 
a railroad treslle and killed himself. Bean 
was asked (o hold an inquest. E 

He proceeded with courtly dignity, to 
the scene of the tragedy. He searched 
the body of the victim and found a 
revolver and $41.00 in cash. 

“It is the duty of this court,” he de- 
ela red. "to confiscate this here concealed 
Weapon, which is a damn good gun, 
cause it's legally ag’inst the law to carry 
a gun. especially a dead man. 

“And in view of evidence, I find it the 
court’s duty to fine the offender forty- 
one simoleons for carryin’ concealed 
weapons. And that's my rulin'.“ 

By this time Judge Bean had taken the 
time to oblain his appointment as jus- 
tice of the peace, this expedient appear- 
ing to be advisable in view of the fact 
that Val Verde County had been organ- 
ized, and Langtry wns a part of the 
new county. It was only sixty-seven miles 
to the new county seal, so (ne judge felt 
that things should be a lite more in 
onder. 

News of this unorthodox disposition of 
a dead man and his worldly goods fil- 
tered over to Del Rio, Val Verde's county 
scat. There was talk of ousting Bean for 
irregularities in office. A rancher brought 
news of this threat back to the judge. 

“Hell, they cain't do that!” he expostu- 
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lated. “lt ain't legal. They ain't nobody 
complainin’ except the county attorney 
and the judge. They're bellyachin’ on 
account of not bein’ able to grab that 
forty-one bucka for theirselves. I tell 
you, Sam, you got lo temper justice with 
common sense. 

“Now take them Del Rio fellers. What 
would they ‘a’ done in this case? I tell 
you what. They'd dragged oul the matter 
in a lot of legal terms ond ended up by 
takin’ the $41.00 and the gun for admin- 
‘atralion fees; so What's the difference? 

“Me? Well, you know yoreself I give 
the pore devil a decent burial. Instead of 
rollin’ him in o blanket and throwin’ him 
in a hollow place in a rock and coverin’ 
him with mesquite, why, I hired a hack 
ond houled him to Langtry. There I hired 
a preacher for n peso (o orate a decent 
funcral; then I hired two Mexicans— 
well, not exactly hired 'em, becouse they 
was my prisoner to dig a regular grave 
and bury him like a white man. I’m purty 
shore the pore devil hisself would 'n 
thanked me for it.” 


EVENTUALLT ihe county attorney did 

come over to Langtry to investignte 
tho conduct of Bean’s court. “You're vio- 
lating the law by failure to make o re- 
port of your proccedings and fees of 
office,” the young barrister told the 
jude. 

“Young man,” Roy replied curtly, “this 
here court is sclf-supportin’. Whenever 
it can’t lake in enough dincro to pay its 
way, I'll get in touch with you!” 

Suicides, aecidental deaths, murders, 
assaults, cattle-ruslling, horse-thieving, 
pety disorders, plain drunks, marriages. 
paquet, divorces, christenings. first aid 
nnd civil suits all came under the elastic 
jurisdiction of Judge Bean's court. The 
ranchers soon learned that he was their 
most powerful ally, and they cooperated 
to the fullest. At his bar of justice they 
could obtain lightning action; while if 
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they went lo more formal courts, there 
might be changes of venue, delays, re- 
hearings and a dozen other legal tongles 
lo delay the ends of justice. Outlaws 
feared the crude court as much as the 
law-abiding cilizens appreciated it. 

Thus. in spite of the fact that Judge 
Beon did not conduct his court along 
orthodox lines, slate and district author- 
ities generally look a passive view of 
hia methods because he nad cstablished, 
after a fashion, some kind of law beyond 
the Pecos. That was more than anyone 
else hod dored attempt before. 

At first, Roy oc as arresting offi- 
cer, prosecutor, defending attorney. jury 
and judge. Thus, he reasoned, fe cut 
down materially the costs of court. Grad- 
ually, however, as more setl)ers and oul- 
laws moved in, business grew and the 
procedure beenme somewhat more tech- 
nical, although invariably—under pro- 
lest—Judge Rean would permit a de- 
fendont to hire an outside lawyer if he 
insisted long ond strong enough. Never- 
theless, the Law West of the Pecos con- 
sidered such action o personal affront. 

On one such occasion the court was 
solemnly ready for aclion. A railroad 
man, a newcomer in the communily and 
therefore excusable for his audacity, was 
char with a grave crime; and he hod 
hired a lawyer from San Antonio to de- 
fend him. The lawyer introduced himself 
at the outset by objecting to the whole 
court procedure. 

“You have no authority in this case!” 
he cried. 

Judge Roy squinted his cold blue eyes. 
He thumped one of his guns against the 
top of tne table. “Set down!” he com- 
manded. 

“You have no jurisdiclion in this ease. 
and } demand constitutional rights and 
protection for my client.” 

The Law West of the Peeos glared at 
the young lawyer. “Oscar,” he called over 
to his assistant, who acted as barkceper 


ond constable during rush hours at either 


bar, come over here. In about eight 
minutes I cxpect to find this here prison- 
er guilly and order you and the boys to 


take him out and hang him. What’er you 
intend to do?” 

“Take ‘im out and hang ‘im, of course,” 
Oscar answered without hesitalion. 

“Supposin',” Judge Roy went on, “Il 
decide you belter hang his lawyer along 
with him. Then what would you do?” 

“Why, hang ‘im, Judge. It ain't no 
more trouble to hang two than onc.” 

Bean turned his altention back to the 
young lawyer. “Ain't that enough juris- 
diction for you? Now. young jack- leg. 
you set down. I'm the Law West of the 
Pecos. | run my court the way I see fit. 
An’ thal’s my rulin’.” 

Penalties imposed in this crude bar 
of justice ranged all the way from a 
round of drinks for the house, at the 
expense of the defendant, to hanging. 
Judge Benn did not believe in peniten- 
tiary sentences. That involved 3 maze of 
technicalities into which the Stale of 
Texas entered; and Benn did not care 
for that. He imposed his own penalties, 
as his own quixotic sense of justice dic- 
tated, and he did not wish to impose 
anything which he could not personally 
carry out. 

This particular defendant’s sentence 
was a hundred-dollar fine, which he paid 
with an obvious sigh of relief, coming 
close upon the heels of Judge Roy's dem- 
onstration of the court's interpretation of 
jurisdiction. 


OSCAR.“ Judge Roy said to his lieu- 
tenant one morning, ‘‘Carter’s try- 
in’ to cheat me outer my half of them 
goats we been raisin’ under contract. 
Take this here sequestration writ, go over 
there, ond show it to that double<rossin’ 
coyote and drive my half of the goats 
to my corral.” 
Roy had entered into an ogreement a 
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year before whereby Carter would raise 
goals from Bean’s herd on shares. Now 
he contended that Bean's share had died! 
Roy would have preferred to go over, 
personally, and escort his goats back 
under EE of his two six-guns; 
but he had sct himself up os Law West 
of the Pecos. He demanded that other 
citizens settle their civil differences ac- 
cording to Pecos law, and he proposed 
to do likewise. 

Oscar delivered the goats os ordered, 
and locked them in the Bean's corral. 
The judge then colled court to order. “It 
appears that the stock in question was 
scized by a duly authorized officer of 
this court, to wit: Oscar Sweeden. It 
further appears that the animals was 
impounded. accordin’ lo law in the com- 

lainant’s corrol for safekeeping. That 

in’ the status, I hereby dismiss the 
case. And that’s my rulin’.” 

On occasions, however, he became im- 
patient even of his own rapid-fire jus- 
tice. An operator of a lunch stand across 
the slreet owed him $3.75 for beer bought 
six months before. Repeatedly Barkeeper 


Dean had demande: payment. The debtor 
continued to put him off. 

Finally Roy removed his apron, donned 
his guns and walked across the street 
just nt lunch lime. The stand was filled 
with hungry customers. Beon unhols- 
lered his revolvers and established him- 
self directly in the door of the cating 
house. . 

“Don't get excited, gents,” he explained 
lo the wide-eyed customers. “I'm jest 
here to collect an old account. You can 
poy right here, as you leave.” 

He counted the check of cach customer 
until he had in hand the $3.75 due. Then 
he holstered his guns, thanked the blub- 
bering proprietor, and inviled the nerv- 
ous customers lo come over and have 
drinks at the Jersey Lilly—on the house. 


SEN EAR YE!” Hear ye! This honor- 
able court's now in session; and if 


‘any galoot wants a snorl afore we start, 


let him step up to the bar and name his 
pizen. Oscar, serve the gentlemen.” Thus 
did Judge Bean open court to try one 
Carlos Robles, an opening typical of his 


Below is the bridge Bean had conatructad in order to Jot light ions cee irom Tenoe soil 
lo Mexican lorritoty whoro the ligh! was held. 
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sunl procedure. : ~ 
R “Carlos Robles,” he said solemnly, 
after witnesses ond hangers-on had 
downed their liquor, “it is the lindin ot 
this court that you orc charged with a 
rave offense against the peace and 
dignity of the Law West of the Pecos 
and the State of Texas to wit: cattle- 
rustlin’. Guilty or not guilty?” 

Not being able to speak or compre- 
hend English, Robles merely grunted. 

“Court accepts yore plen of guilty. 
The jury will now deliberate anc if it 
brings a verdict short of hangin’, it'll be 
declared in contempt. Gentlemen, is yore 
verdict ready?” 

The twelve nondescript citizens cleared 
their throats in unison. “It is, your hon- 
or,” several spoke. 

“Thanks, gentlemen. Stand up, Carlos 
Robles, and receive yore sentence. You 
got anything to say why judgment 
shouldn’t be passed on you in this court?” 

Of course Carlos had not, in view of 
the fact that he had only the vaguest 
idea of what was transpiring. 

“Carlos Robles,” Judge Roy continued, 
his voice almost quaking with the solemn- 
ity of the occasion, you been tried by 
twelve true and good men—nol men of 
Veit peers but as high above you as 

caven is of hell—and they’ve said yore 
guilty of rustlin’ cattle. 

„It's the order of this court that you 
be look to the nearest tree and hanged 
by the neck till you're dead, you olive- 
colored son-of-a-billy-goat!" 

The Law West of the Pecos could be 
crucl in administering his brand of jua- 
tice, but he was crucl only when he 
deemed the aceused nnd the crime fully 
warranted such crucity. He more fre- 
quently tempered justice with his own 
peculiar brand of mercy, cspecially if 
there was any means by which he could 
profit by that mercy. 

One nfternoon several ranchmen 
brought in a twently-year-old boy ac- 
cused of horsestealing. They demanded 
that he be tried and dealt with according 
to the enormity of the crime. 

Judge Bean duly opened court. He ap- 
pointed six men as jurors, the actual 
number meaning nothing to him and de- 
pending entirely upon men available. He 
would not appoint just any citizens to 
jury duty. They had to be good customers 
of the liquid bar at the other end of the 
shack during intermissions, or their serv- 
ices as jurors no longer were desirable 
or acceptable. Every transaction was de- 
signed to return the utmost in profit. 
and non-drinking jurors were strictly 
dead limber. 

“Hear ye! This honorable court is again 
in session. Anyone wishin’ a snort, have 
it now. This here prisoner is charged with 
the grave offense of stealin’ a horse. 
Oscar. where are the witnesses?” the 
Law West of the Pecos opened. He an- 
preciated his own sense of humor in 
varying his court openings to relieve 
the monotony, bul he seldom varied to 
the extent of omitling lhe invitation to 
participate in a snort at the other bar. 

“We caught him in the act of slealin’ 
the animal,“ the ranchman testified. “He 
admitted his intentions.” 

“That right, young feller? You was 
stealin’ the cayuse?” 

The young prisoner dropped his head, 

unruly red hair tumbling down over his 
high forchead. “Yes, your honor,” he 
mumbled. 
_ “Gentlemen of the jury.“ the judge 
instructed, the accused pleads guilty to 
horse theft. You know as well as I do 
the penalty. I'm ready for yore verdict.” 
And it was promptly forthcoming. 
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Judge Bean's notary seal, 
law book handculls and 
gun. photographed by 
Ben Mead at Langtry. 
Texas—July, 1965 
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Gravely sentence was poased. If 
there's any last word or anything, II 
ive you n few minutes,” he told Lhe pale 
osterner, thus extending an infrequent 


favor. 

“I would like to wrile o note to my 
mother back in Pennsylvania," the 
doomed prisoner anid slowly, with obvious 
emotion. “Thank you.” : 

“Oscar, fetch the prisoner a piece of 
wrappin’ paper ond a pencil. I think we 
got a pencil bock there behind that row 
of bottles.” Benn gently handed the con- 
victed thief these writing facilities, then 
got up and Lendered him the beer barre! 
and rickety table from which sentence 
had just Læn passed. He took a position 
directly behind the boy, so that he could 
watch over hls shoulder at what he wrote. 

The viellm wrole at length in apology 
for the grief and trouble ne had caused 
hie mother and earnestly sought her for- 
giveness. In small part, perhaps, I 
can repoy you for the money I have cost 
you in keeping me out of trouble. En- 
closed is $400, which I've saved. I want 


oy 

Judge Bean started, cleared his throat, 
cut in al this point. “By gobs!” he ex- 
claimed, “Gentlemen, I got a feelin’ 
there's been a miscarriage of justice, in 
this case I hereby declare it re-opened. 
Face the bar, young man.” 

The prisoner removed himself from 
the beer keg and etood ervet in front of 
the judicial bench, befuddled at this sud- 
den tum. 

“After all, that wasn't much of a 
eayuse the Ind tried lo steal, and he 
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JULY, 1932, I first saw the gun, 
sen) and other articles which I have 


the kind, scholarly 
been Justice of the 
in Langtry since Roy Bean's 
death in 1909, allowed me to handle the 
items, study them, and finally to moke 
U 
all his with some reverence, not so 
much for old Roy, as for the items them- 
eclves; (hey were such a close link with 


ABOUT THE COVER 
By Ben Carlton Mead 


„W. H. Dodd, Successor to Roy Bean, 
the Law West of the Pecos, July 11, 
1932—Langtry, Texas.” I still have the 
drawing and it will eventually go into 
the Texana Collection at The University 
of Texas. 

My interest in Roy Benn had reached 
2 high point a couple of years before, 
when I was selected to illustrate Everett 
Lloyd's book on Bean, one of the ear- 
liest, and stil] in print—in fact, still on 
sale in Langtry. : 

In July, 1965, thirty-three years later. 
I was again engaged in examining the 
gun and relics. This time, Bill Dodd, 

andson of the old man and carrying 
the some initials for the third genera- 
tion, showed me the items. 

Again I made a drawing of the gun 
and olher relics, and made actual size 
patterns on the Langtry Grocery’s pa- 
per—this lime, white buteher paper— 
with careful notes on all details. This 
time J was to paint them into a cover 
design for TR WEST. The old beok 
is badly deteriorated, and almost all of 
the nickel plating is gone from the gun. 
Bill identified it as a Smith and Wesson 
top breaking 1869 Army Model No. 3, 
which used rim- fire .44 caliber ammuni- 
tion. Originally with an 8%-inch bar- 
rel, Bean—or more likely some rascal 
from whom he took it—had hacksawed 
the barrel much shorter for a fasler 
draw—or was it to fit n coat pocket 
belter? 1 photographed the items, but 
they did nol come out too well in the 
pictures. 

To make the painting, I used in my 
studio an 1853 Webster's Dictinnary 
with the some style binding as the law 


didn't actually stea) him. So I rule it’s 
a finable case. 1 hereby fine the ac- 
cused $300 and get to hell outer this 
country afore J change my mind!“ 

The boy giadly enough paid three hun- 
dred of his four hundred dollare nnd 
ossured the court thol the next selling 
sun would find him well beyond El Rio 
Pecos. 

Practically every cattleman and law- 
obiding citizen of Bean's bailiwick had 
an indefinite appointment as deputy con- 
stable lo the Law West of the Pecos. 
Thus any citizen who npprehended ony 
person in the act of committing a crime 
or suspected any of crime had authority 
to bring him in forthwith for Lrial. Bean 
consistently encouraged such cooperation 
for the mare business they brought be- 
fore the court, the greater the financial 
relurne for the whole establishment. Nat- 
urally jt was understood that auch ar- 
resting constables did nol in any manner 
participate in the fee aceruing from such 
cases created by them. This doubtless was 
the only justice court in the State of 
Texas wherein only one official received 
all fees collected by the office. 

Under his authority as deputy con- 
sable, Reb Wise, Pecos rancher, brought 
in a cattle rustler on a hot August after- 
noon when business at the refreshment 
counter was exceptionally brisk. It was 
all both Roy and Oscar could do lo han- 
dle the trade. Consequently Bean looked 
up with a sour expression when Deputy 
Constable Wise approached the bar ond 
informed the judge that a prisoner was 
awaiting attention at the bar of justice. 


book, except for the gold stamped title; 
Jackson Arms, famous antique Led 
dealers in Dallas, fortunately had a 
good specimen of the six-shooter which 
they lent to me. I used an identical no- 
tary seal purchased by my father-in-law 
in 1905. Now for the dagger and hand- 
cuffs: I cut them out of cardboard, 
made three chain links for the latter 
from a wire coat Nan Ae and I was in 
business. | painted the articles in the 
condilion in which the 
in Bean's later years. ink the Mex- 
ican sombrero was a happy thought. 
Most photos of old Roy show him wear- 
ing either the felt or the straw type. 
It was lols of fun to paint the subject— 
but one more thing to live down when 
] try to sell a big landscape painting 
and the customer says, "l thought you 
painted only Westerns!“ 

One more note: if you're ever in 
Langtry, down on the Rio Grande, stop 
and see Roy Bean's old court and saloon, 
now maintained by the Texas State 
Highway Department. Think of old Roy 
turning over in his Del Rio grave, be- 
cause the JP office is now held 
by an attractive brunette housewife, 
Doris Chamberlain. Times have surely 
changed. Rut just go across the street 
to the modest little Langtry Grocery 
and Post Office. Talk to Bill Dodd and 
the folks around there, about Bill's 
grandfather and ald Roy, the old rascal 
maybe Bill will let you touch the six- 
shooter, or the seal, or Roy's deck of 
cards—and, slranger, you'll know you 
have rubbed elbows with the true West, 
the West as it really was. 


probably, were 
t 


"What's he charged with, Reb?“ Roy 
asked, opening another foaming bottle of 
Triple-X beer 

EHS yuhr honor.“ Reb re- 
plied. 

“Whose cattle?” 

“Mine.” 

“You positive he's guilty, Rob?” f 

“Positive? Why, Judge, I caught him 
with a runnin’ iron on one of my finest 
calves!” the rancher replied with em- 


phasis. 

For the first time Roy glanced up at 
the scowling prisoner. He noticed blood 
dripping fram his left ear. "Who plugged 
his ear?” he inquired. 

100 did, yuhr nonor, when he wouldn't 
D — 

“You ought’n shot at his head, Reb. 
You could'a killed him; and that would'n 
deen bad, because he wouldn't been saved 
for the punishment he deserves. You real 
shore he’s guilty?” , 

„Didn't I say, Judge, I caught him 
runnin’ a brand on my stufi?” 

“All right then,” said Bean. “What'il 
it be for you, feller?" to a newcomer at 
the bar... “All right then. The court 
finds the accused guilty as charged; and 
as there ain't no worse punishment I 
know of right handy, I hereby sentence 
him to be hung. Reb, I’m busy’s hell 
here. You and some of yore compadres 
take him out and tie his neck to some 
handy limb someplace where his cronies1l 
be positive to see him; and that’s my rul- 
in'. Court’s adjourned and what'll it be 
for you down tner, Slim?” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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... but that was a warrior's sin— 


L 


Andres Martinez 


committed many years before Andres accepted Christianity 


ANDRES MARTINEZ spent approxi- 
malely twenty-one years with the 
Indians, taking part in their hunts and 
raids. He was born of Spanish-speaking 
parents in New Mexico in 1819 and when 
e was seven years old, he and his uncle 
who was five, were captured by the Mes- 
calero Apaches. 

Andres and his Uncle Pedro were tak- 
ing cure of the milk cows when the 
Apaches swooped down to carry them 
away. The third day out, as the younger 
boy began to ery, an Indian took him 
from his horse and ran a lance through 
his body, leaving the dead boy to be 
found by pursuing relatives four days 
later. While the Indian was striking his 
death blow, Andres slid from behind an 
Indian and ran toward his dead play- 
mate. He was instantly struck across the 
forchead with the butt end of the lance, 
whieh split his forehead wide open. The 
long scar was plainly visible on the 
cighty-four-ycar-old Martinez when ! 
saw him last in 1933. It was on that oc- 
casion that he told me he took part in 
the scalping of Major Elliott's soldiers to 
avenge Chief Black Kettle. 


NDRES was taken to the Mescalero 
camp where he became a larget for 
small Indian boys who laced him up 
against a tree and fired arrows at him. 
After a few days, he was a mass of 
bruises with a filthy, sore-scarred head. 
An old crippled squaw took mercy on him 
and bathed and tended his wounds. 
When a few days had passed, Chief 
Heap O' Bears of the Kiowa nation came 
calling on the Apache camp and noticed 
the small white boy. He instantly took 
a faney lo him because his daughter, who 
was childless, had asked him to seeure 
a little white boy for a son. Privately 
Chief Heap O'Bears told the boy in 
Spanish that he would try to buy him 
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from the Apaches, but if his owners 
would not bargain, to be ready, for he 
would steal him. 

However, the trade was negotiated for 
an Indian pony, two buffalo robes and 
one red blanket. Andres became a mem- 
ber of Heap O'Beurs’ family. He was 
reared as an Indian, and forgot his 
Spanish tongue. As a son of the chief's 
daughter, E-Ton-bo, Andres became an 
accomplished warrior. When he reached 
manhood, he took part in the Kiowa- 
Comanche raids into Texas and Okla- 
homa, in which transportable merchan- 
«hse, scalps and horses were taken back 
lo camp. 

Martinez always had a spiritual streak 
in him. and seeking to become a medicine 
man and to become attuned to the Great 
Spirit, he fasted, communed ond slashed 
his body with sharp slones to make him- 
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self acceptable to the Great Spirit and 
to his people. His hair grew long and his 
body was fanned by rigorous outdoor 
living. 

Andres was wilh a band of Kiowas 
and Comanches a mile away from the 
scene of Block Keltle’s massacre when 
they heard the noise of battle and rushed 
to help the Cheyennes. The village was 
in what is now Roger Mills County, 
Oklahoma. They were too lute, but they 
saw a group of horsemen delach them. 
selves from the army group and head 
toward them. 

It was Major Elliott with twenty-one 
men, who was alleged to have said that 
often quoted phrase, Here's to action 
and a brevet!’ 


The Indians led them on by retreating. 
Too late. Elliott saw lhat he was out- 
numbered und had been led into a trap. 
Martinez said that the Major made a 
bad mistake. Ife dismounted his troops 
and entered into a small sunken place in 
high grass. Martinez said he believed 
the soldiers could have retreated or per- 
haps beaten them if they had stayed on 
horse, as many of the [ndians oily had 
bows and arrows. I asked Martinez how 
he was armed that day, and he said with 
an old pistol and a bow with arrows. 

Gradually the Indians crept closer and 
closer causing mortal wounds. Several 
Indians, to indicate bravery, rushed in 
among the dying soldiers, tapping them 
and relreating without inflieting a death 
blow. All were killed, including Major 
Elliott; and alt were sealped, Martinez 
said, excepl Major Elliott. 


MANTINE noted after two years of 
puszled study that communication 
was passed among whites through the 
medium of letter writing. He remem- 
bered his name, his brother'x name, and 
his parents’ names. Eventually, he asked 
a white man to write a letter for him 
to his brother. The brother responded 
aml came to bring him back to civilisa- 
tion. lle found an Indian who could not 
converse with him, but he was satisfied 
that Andres was his kin. Thus Andres 
went back to New Mexico. 

Martinez says that after he had been 
home for awhile, and as he recognized 
the old scenes of his childhood, he was 
able to remember the Spanish that he 
had learned as a little boy. 

On o return trip to the Kiowa nation, 
he found his Indian wife dead, sa he 
returned to his family for good. It was 
then he came in contact with Rev. J. J. 
Methvin, who had been sent as a mia- 

(Continued on page 5?) 
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in The Code 


‘Sometimes a fellow had just one chance to mind his own business 


On the day of hie death, September 18, 1964, J. Frank 
Dobie received an advance copy of his bonk, Core People. This 
volume ended e wriling life of morc than thirty books about 
the ranch country, plus innumerable articles for magazines 


and newspapers. 


en l reecived word of his ace had a letter on my 
e 


desk from Mr. Frank, wrilten a we 


earlier, asking if we 


wanted lo reprint a chapter (rom the took—ord his choice 


was Within the Code.” Doe 


COMEHOW,. during the period of 
“manifest destiny.“ people of the 
West. especially manifest males and 
journalists, began brugging on lthem- 
selves as “rugged individualists.” The 
idea developed that sheer ruggedness 
made them more individualistic han men 
of the East had ever been. Boiled down. 
this individualism, however pronounced 
in conduct, was as short on thought as 
the doctrine of free enterprise in the 
middle of the 20th Century hos been 
short on free intellectual enterprise. 

The rights of freedom, of thought. 
speech and print were believed in so 
inLensely by so many people while the 
nalion was being formed that some 
states would not adopt Lhe Constitution 
until the Bill of Rights was added to it. 
Even in the present age of conformity. 
Benjamin Franklin the skeptic, Thomas 
Jefferson the freethinker, and Abraham 
Lincoln, committed to no dogma, remain 
the foremost representalives of American 
freedom and individualism. 

Before western individualists of rug- 
gedness reached their climax, the village 
of Concord in Massachusetts had emt- 
led more ideas on personal independence 
than all the spaces west of the Missis- 
sippi hove yet generated. In Self- 
Reliance.” an epitome of much that he 
had to say, Emerson saw individualism 
deep in the mind apd spirit. the essen- 
lial character of every human being. 
“The Duty of Civil Disobedience,” by 
Henry David Thoreau, Emerson's fellow 
Concordion, enlarged and deepened the 
EE of individualism beyond the 
concept of any man “standing up for his 
rights” wilh a six-shooler. Thoreau 
stood ogainst conlribuling to a govern- 
ment that upheld slavery and invaded 
Mexico, and in accordance refused lo pay 
his laxes. As a result he was jailed. 
Visiting him in jail. Emerson asked, 
“Henry, why are you here?” 

“Why are you nol here?” was the 


oreau walked sixtcen miles from 
Concord and back to hear Emerson 
speuk, but he would not walk lo Harvard 
to hear the preachers. "I had rather 


A group ol old-Ume catlemen. (1) Del- 
phue (Dolph) Lowe—o hig eperator in the 
brush couniry helew Sen Anlonio, Teras. 
(2) Julie Moody in 1932 af the age ol sov- 
enty-eiz. He was range and trai) boas lor 
the HI oullit hom 1882 10 1893. (3) John 
Townes, Gonsoles. Texaa rancher. He 
diode mos bern up lbe tail while cow- 
do ns in Eansas were coming into exist - 
ence. (4) Gus Black whe built the lirst 
barbed-wire fence around one of bla coun 
pasiures in Maverick County. Texas 
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listen (o the chickadees than the D. D.“s,“ 
he said. When he himself lectured now 
and then, he habitually stipulated that 
anything he might say from the platform 
was strictly nobody’s business but his 
own. He never allicd himsclf to any 
man, any woman, any property. How- 
ever his ideas may have approached, on 
one hand, anarchy, he understood that 
values attached lo privacy and individ- 
ual rights belonged to America. They 
were English and Scotch before they 
became Amencan. 

As the South grew more isolated and 
more violent in defense of slavery, it 
banned freedom of speech on that sub- 
ject. Open query on the ‘peculiar insti- 
tulion,” and increasingly on other sub- 
jecls, ceased to exist in the South before 
the Civil War. That war freed poor 
whites as much as it freed black people. 

The six-shooter code of the West, es- 

ially in Texas, was derived mainly 
rom the South. Here duels were fought 
between gentlemen—except when a Sam 
Houston retorted to his challenger: "I 
never fight downhill.“ 

When William Alexander Percy of 
Mississippi, poet and author of a reveal- 
ing autobiography entitled Lantemis on 
the Levee, carly in this century entered 
the Sorbonne in Paris, he, “to please“ 
his father, took lessons in fencing. From 
where else in the United Stales would a 
father have prescribed swordsmanship? 


Southern gentlemen had come to use 
pistols, rather than swords, in duels. 
Many non-gentlemen of the South ex- 
celled with Bowie knives. Some Negrocs 
used razors. The razor wielders, the pis- 
tol ducllers, the Bowie knife cutthroats 
were oll above the law. For them the 
code of “rights” was striclly personal. 


PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS defined 

the government of the Uniled States 
as one of law rather than of men. In 
regions of sparsely populated spaces con- 
trolled by cow people, application of law 
could be markedly personal. 

Ash Upson, who wrote The Authentic 
Life of Billy the Kid, published under 
the name of Pat Garrett whose six- 
shooter ended the Kid's existence, was 


Truc Wes! 


Photos and tent cvecepied leom Cow ene Cops right 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 
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with permission af Little, Beawn and Compans, Publishers 


for a time juslice of peace at Roswell 
New Mexico. He had been married and 
divorced, and as o justice he hesitated to 
marry couples; had no canfidence in the 
outcome of such jcinings. Against his 
judgment, he married a cow hay and a 
woman who appeared before him. He 
wrote out a marriage certificale—and 
put it in his desk. Some weeks later the 
cowboy appeared ta complain to Justice 
Upson that his wife stayed in bed every 
morning until after sunup, would not 
cook the kind of grub' he liked, refused 
to help him wark cattle. He wanted a 
divorce. 

“You don’t need a divorce,” Ash Upson 
said, The day I married you I sized 
that woman up. T never sent the marriage 
certificate in to be recorded." He drew 
it oul of his desk, tore it inta bits, ond 
concluded, “You are now by law just as 
(ree as you were before marrying. Go 
back to the ranch, take the bridle off 
that woman, and turn her out to graze 
where she came from.” 

The ballad of Silver Jack came from 
seme sophislicated writer and not from 
working men. Its setting is a camp of 
Michigan lumber cutters, but Jehn A. 
Lomax heard it in cow country and put 
it in his Cowboy Ballads. Its burden is 
conformity versus free thinking. 
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A fellow in camp by the name of 
Robert Waite, tongucy and “what they 
call n skeptic,” said hell was n humbug, 
the Rible n fable, and the Savior Ahk 
a common man" Silver Jack yelled, 
“You're a liar, and you've got tn take 
it baek.” 


They fit far forty minutes 

And the crowd would whoap and cheer 
When Jack spil up a tooth or two, 

Or when Bobby lost an car. 


But at last Jack got him under 
And hie alugged Jg oncet or twicat, 
And atraightway Rab admitted 

The divinity of Chriat.... 


Then someone brought a bottle out 
And kindly passed round. . . 


... And the apread of infidelity 
Was checked in camp that day. 


l have never heard of a cow country 
shooting over religious beliefs. More at- 
tention was paid to nonconformity in 
eating than in creed. A fine-haired kind 
of man“ named Allsup cume to central 
Texas while the land, except for a few 
corn patches, was unfenced. He married 
a woman determined to take care of him 
and invested about $500, all he had, in 
eighty-five head of “she” caltle. In the 
spring following, cattle owners gathered 
for a week's cowhunt, to brand calves 
and gather big stcers to sell. Allsup 
jained in. His horse was weighted with a 
pair of enormous saddle. poekets stuffed 
with two large, round loaves af bread 
his wife hod baked, n boiled ham. and 
sugar to sweeten his coffec. 

Picking up cattle as they worked a 
strip of country, the men nooned at a 
creek. They made a (ire, set a pot of 


coffee ta Loil and, with green slicks for 
skewers, broiled meat they hod brought 
along. Tomorrow they would kill a fat 
calf Each had cold biscuits in a black, 
greasy wallet. When they sat down to 
cat they noticed Allsup about thirty 
sleps off to one side eating a slice of 
ham with lightbread and putting sugar 
in his coffee. That evening they penned 
their cattle at a ranch down the creck 
and camped. Allsup again ate apart 

At daylight next marning two young- 
sters were pretending to sharpen their 
knives on a grindstone made {rom sticks 
and one of Allsup's round loaves of 
bread. The horseplay and laughter 
roused Allsun to curse the boys and 
threaten ta whip them. “Yau belter ca’m 
down and do as other people do, if you 
want lo raise cattle around here,” the 
leader of the cow crowd advised him. He 
took ta eating broiled beef at the comman 


campfire. 
Men dressed pretty much in the same 
kind of boots, shirts and breeches, 


though net so uniformly ns modern 
rodco performers, few of whom would 
know how to work cattle. They were es- 
pecially intolerant of innovations in hats. 
A tenderfoot's derby might be snatched 
from his head, tossed up high and per- 
forated with six-shooter bullets. 


OHN D. TALLEY was eighty-Cive 

years old when I came to know him 
at Austin, Texas, in 1938 He had been 
reared on the fronlicr by gentle parents, 
had ridden with wild riders and gone up 
the trail with wild cattle. In his later 
years, at least, he always looked as if 
e hod just stepped out of a bandbox He 
was a gentleman in speech and manners, 
and a superb storyteller. One story he 
told sums up the code of blood and ethics 
in the Old West. 

“In 1880 | went up the (rail with a 
herd of Ellison's cattle. Jack Robinson 
was boss. We, had hard luck with hands 
all the way. Two got crippled so they 
had to be sent back. and (wo others quit. 

“We were sharthanded in the Indian 
Territory when one evening just before 
supper a mon rode up He wore extra- 
good clathes, all clean, six-yhooter und a 
elt full of cartridges. He was on nn 
extra-good brown horse and carried! a 
Winchester in a scabbard. Whatever 
clothes he carried were ralled up in 
his blanket with a slicker over it, tied 
behind his saddle. Of course, we asked 
him to get down, cal supper and spend 
the night. He suid his name was ill 
Hardin. 

“After unsaddling, he led hia horse 
about a hundred yards off. fastened n 
par of Mexican rawhide habbles around 
is front ankles, and turned him looac. 
The next morning the horse was close 
to where he'd been left. Hardin took 
the hobbies off and fastened them in 
a rung on the side af the chuckwagon. 
Jack Robinson picked eut from the 
remuda five horses for him to ride. 
Every evening when he caught his night 
horse he would also lend out his own 
brown, hobble him and turn him loose a 
little out from camp. Then next morn- 
ing he would take the hobbles aff, fasten 
them anto the wagon rung, and put hla 
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horse in the remude. He was quiet all 
the lime, and he waa a pood hand. 

“Our boas had a kind of Munky in a 
Negro hired as a regular hand. In a 
way he was, but he washed Robinson's 
clothes, saddled and unsaddled his horse, 
brought his coffee to him before he got 
up, and so on. Trail bosses with body 
ant were about ns scarce as hen's 
teeth. 

“One evening after Hardin had been 
with us about n week, ho brought his 
brown horse up to the wagon to hobble 
him. The rawhide hobbles were gone. 
Robinson's night horse was hobbled a 
short distance away. Hardin turned to 
the Negro, and the Negro admitted he 
had taken the hobbles and put them on 
his bose’ horse. ` 

“Get those hobbles and bring them 


here and be damned quick about it,’ 
Hardin ordered. 

“The Negro Kee ‘Now,’ Hardin 
said, ‘I never bother anybody else's 


propery or Ehe into anybody else's 
uainess, and I want my own property 
left alone.’ ; 

“About three evenings laler the hob- 
bles were misalng again. Robinson was 
lying on hie pallet part way under the 
wagon and hie Winchester was leaning 
against the wagon wheel. 

eee d— your soul,’ Hardin said to 
the Negro, ‘I told you to leave those 
hobbles alone. Now get them off that 
horse and bring them here, and if you 
ever touch them again, I'll make a sieve 
out of your insides.’ 

„He added some other strong words. I 
will always believe that Robinson had 
put the Negro up to taking the hobbles. 
Anyway, the Negro acted as if the bosa 
would back him up. 

„ ain't going to take no sech talk 
from nobody,’ he said, and started to 
reach for hie six-shooter, which hung 
low on his hip. 

“Before he t the 
scabbard, he fell back dead with three 
bullets through his heart. I never saw 
anything aw ter, in my ure an e 
way Hardin got his gun out and pum 
the lend. Later on we looked at the 
bullet holes; you could have covered all 
three with a saucer. They had come al- 
most as one. 

“At the shots, Robinson jumped up 
and reached for hie Winchester. 

Stop, Hardin ordered. And Robin- 
son stopped. , 

“Hardin wae backing 
so that he hed the whole camp in front 
of him. The horse he had been ridin 
that afternoon waos still aaddled. He ha 
roped out his night horse and his pret 
mount from the remuda and walked up 
leading all three. 

"Mooney, he now spoke lo the cook, 
who was a while man—a decent fellow— 
and he spoke calm and polite. ‘Mooney, 
will you please get my hobbles off that 
horse out yonder?” 

„Mooney went to get the hobbies. 
Meantime, hie eyes covering everything. 
Hardin changed hie saddle to his own 
horse. ‘Thank you,’ he said to Mooney. 
‘Now, please hand me my blanket and 
slicker out of the wagon: 

„Mooney laid the blanket and slicker. 
neatly rolled up, over Hardin’s left arm. 
Hardin tied the roll behind his saddle 
and asked, Will you kindly bring the 
money thal Mr, binson owes me?” 
Mooney got it for him. Then Hardin 
began to back off, leading his horse with 
an arm between Lhe reins. We could sce 
his fingers working, putting fresh car- 
tridges into the aixr-ahooter. 

„About a hundred yards from the 
camp, he turned his back to us, mounted 


n out of the 


into a position 
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and rode to a little rise. There he 
stopped, lurned his horse to face us, 
waved, yelled, Adios, boys,“ and rode on 
south, 

“Nobody had said anything during all 
this time. There were two other Negroes 
in the outfit, and they were scared to 
death. They wanted to quit but were 
afraid of Indians, and we persuaded 
them they were safer with us than they'd 
be trying to bet back to Texas by their- 
selves. There was no reason for them 
to fear us white men. We got along 
with them well. They were good hands 
and good men. They would not touch the 
body of the dead Negro. We dug a 
shallow hole with an axe and the long- 
handled spade the cook used for mov- 
ing coale. We wrapper the body in a 
blanket and covered it up. The next 
morning we left the place without mark- 


ing the grave. 

‘Robinson didn't say what he thought. 
The rest of us thought Hardin had done 
the right thing. He had tended to his 
own business and left other people's 
business alone.” 


T A GATHERING of the Old-Time 
Trail Drivers in Texas in San An- 
tonio in 1926, I heard a man named 
Folts tell this incident. One fall in the 
‘803 while he was working with the Con- 
linental Cattle Company on the Plains 
along the Texas-New Mexico line, gath- 
ering beef cattle, the cook came up 
missing. Everybody had to have food 
and somebody hed lo prepare it. First 
one cowboy and then another cooked, 
each doing his worst in hope of being 
relieved, but nobody complaining, for 
whoever complained would have to cook. 
One noon while the outfit was eating 
dinner on the prairie near a lake, a 
atranger rode up. Somebody told him to 
get own. He wanted to speak to the 
88. 


“There he is over there,” one of the 
men pointed. 

He walked up to the boss and said, 
“I’m looking for a job.” 

“Can you cook?” 

“Yes, my middle name is Cook.” 

“Well, you’re hired,” the boss said. 
“What! we call you?“ 

Evident! RER the nicety im- 
piled in the question, the stranger re- 
plied, “You can call me Bill.” 

His worldly were in a flour 
sack tied behind his saddle. He untied 
it, unsaddled his horse, and turned him 
loose with the remuda, which was out 
not far from camp. Then he tied a fairly 
fresh flour sack around his waiet for an 
apron and flew into his new job. 

The men all left. When they got in 
for supper they found well-cooked meat. 
well-cooked sourdough bread, beans just 
right, slewed dried apples for dessert. 
and all the plates, cups, knives and forka 
clean and in order. Of course, nobody 
bragged on the cook; that would have 
been unethical. 

The next day at noon while most of 
the men were eating, only two or three 
folding the beef herd, the cook who 
called himself Bill said out loud to the 
boss, “Who's in charge of this chuek- 
wagon?” 

“Why, you are, of course,” the boss 


replied. 

‘I'm glod to hear it,” said the cook. 
“I thought I was, but wanted to be aure. 
And now,” he went on, turning to the 
cowboys, “you fellows have heard. When 
I came here nobody seemed to be in 
charge of the wagon, and everything in 
it was a mess. The ho oes were mixed 
up with the rice, the axle grease with 
the lard, and the sugar with the salt 


I'm getting things in order and propose 
to keep them in order. If anybody from 
now on wants anything out of this 
chuckwagon, lel him ask me and I'll get 
it, but on't want anybody at all 
going into the chuckwagon for anything 
at any time.” 
The cook didn’t talk arauen iiy he 
ust laid down the law cold and plain. 
obody said anything, at least right 
then. The hands roped out fresh mounts 
and left, most of them to hunt cattle, 
leaving three men to hold the herd. The 
steers were logy with grass and water, 
and so the men on herd went to “riding 
one horse”; that is, while waiting for 
the cattle to move, they got together on 
one side to chin. 

One of them young and green, hadn’t 
been out in cowboy country long. He 
was dressed out of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company’s Wd ie He said to the 
others, “I don’t like that bullying Lalk 
from the new cook.” 

One of the others said to him, That's 
not bullying (alk. All good cooks are 
cranky and, anyway, any cook worth a 
damn runs his own chuckwagon.” 

“I don't care,” the young squirt said, 
“I'm not going to let this one come and 
run any ramicky business over me. I'm 
going down there and call his hand.” 

One of the other men advised, “You 
could get into trouble, you know, but- 
ting into another man’s business.” 

ut the ambitious young cowboy 
socked the spurs into his horse and gal- 
loped right up to the chuckwagon, rais- 
ing a dust that wasn't calculated to make 
him welcome. He threw the bridle reins 
to the ground and jumped up on a front 
wheel of the wagon. 

The men's duffel bags were generally 
carried in the bed toward the front. The 
young man reached os if to pull out his 
duffel bag. He hadn't more than bent 
over till the cook reached too. He pulled 
out a six-shooter and shot, and the youn 
cowboy fell back on the ground dead. 

The horse wrangler wasn't very far 
off with the remuda. The cook waved 
his hat to him. The wrangler, who had 
herd the shot, began driving the remuda 
in. The cook roped out the horse he'd 
ridden up on the day before, saddled him 
tied his flour sack of possibles behind 
the_saddle, and rode off. 7 : 

Folts stopped the story at this point. 
I asked him, “What did you all do?” 

“Why,” he said, “we didn't do nothing. 
We figured that young fellow had made 
a mistake in not tending to his own busi- 
ness and needed 2 lesson.” 

“He got it a little late to make use of 
it,” I said. ; 

“Somebody else could make use of it,” 
Folts said, and maybe so still could.“ 

A Cookie wagon was his house. and 
more than 300 years back in the Eliza- 
bethan Age, Sir Edward Coke, in a pro- 
nouncement on the Common Law, de- 
clared a man's house to be his “castle 
and fortress, ac well for his defense 
against injury and violence as for his 
repose.” 


NE TIME a cow outfit camped on a 
river within a hundred yards or so 
of a nester and hie family. They seemed 
to be living on fish, game and milk from 
three cows. The chuckwagon cook bought 
a big tomato can of buttermilk from the 
nester’s wife, set it down beside his flour 
sack and had his bock turned washing 
his hands, when one of the cowboys idling 
in camp snaked over. lifted the can lo 
his mouth and drained it. 
When the cook found the milk gone he 
said nothing: walked to the nester’s camp 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Above is the campaiie whero tho lravelers 

slayed the night belore the massacre. The 

area below is one-fourth mile aoulhwosl. 
where the actual massacre lock place. 
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MASSACRE 


By HERBERT LASATER 


Protas eo lei James Miller 


In an attempt to find forage, the wagon train split 
into three parts. Those who fired the grass and 
forced a halt watched—and waited—and smiled 


A TRAIN of twenty-three wagons 

topped a small rise on the prairie in 
what is now the State of Idaho. The 
drivers halled in unison to survey the 
scence of murder and carnage that lay 
spread below and in front of them. A 
small, dry watercourse marked the scene 
of the tragedy. The remains of seven 
wagons were scaltered around a small 
area. The «dead and purtially burned 
bodies strewn about were those of their 
missing friends ond neighbors. Members 
of the large porty fell silent, thinking 
back on the events that had led to the 
scene they were now viewing. 

In 1854, thirty wagons had banded to- 
gether lo begin the Jong and dangerous 
Journey Lo the Puget Sound—a lond of 
perpetual green ond unlimited opportu- 
nity that lay far to the west across the 
nearly uncharted prairies and mountains. 
The party hoped to follow the trail on the 
long (rip that had been opened by Marcus 
Whitman's emigrant Lain of 1843. This 
group planned to leave the Oregan Trail 
near Fort Walin Walla. From tnat point 
they expected to follow the path blazed 
the previous year by James Longmire 
and his party. This way led up the 
Naches River to the top of the Cascade 
Mountains before dropping down to the 
Puget Sound area. Here they hoped to 
begin life anew. 

This large train, commanded by Cap- 
tain J. P. Coates, crossed’ the Missouri 
River at St. Joe in the month of May. 
They traveled up the valley of the Platte 
to cross the backbone of the continent, 
the Rocky Mountains, at South Pass. 
Continuing west, they reached the Snake 
River about the middle of August. Thus 
far the trip had been marked only by 
monotony. 

Shortly after the party left the Snake 
they came to o creek that was then called 
White Horse Creek. Up to this point for- 
age for the livestock had been plentiful. 
But here the situntion changed very 
abruptly. On the west side of (his small 
stream the ground was charcoal black. 
And as far as the eye could sce to the 
west not a single large patch of green 
was evident. The grass had been burncd— 
and recently—except for small scottered 
clumps that had somehow escaped the 
flames. A night camp was made on the 
east side of the creek. 

That night a council was held to de- 
termine their course of action. They 
could not turn back os they were too far 
from home. They could not continue os 


they were as there was not enough for- 
age ta support the large bunch of stock 
with the tmin. It was thought at first 
that Indians might have burned the gruss. 
but as no Indians had been scen so far, 
this idea was discarded as farfetched. 

The Captain then advanced an ideo 
that met with approval. His suggestion 
was to split the lurge troin inlo smaller 
parts and lo fallow different routen 
through the burned uren. Enough small 
patches of grass might be left to feed 
smaller bunches of stock. 

Horn's Guide For Emigrants, a guide 
book carried by most emigrant trains 
following the Oregon Truil, showed a 
splitting of the trail some distance ahead. 

aptain Coates gave explicit instructions 
for none to go very far beyond the burned 
area. In any event they were to meet at 
the splitting of the trail—a place called 
Jeffries Cutoff. 


THE FIRST TRAIN to leave the fol- 
lowing morning was composed af 
seven wagons and was called (he Ward 
train, being made up of several related 
families of Waeds. It included all of the 
Ward kin except for one woman who 
stayed with Captain Coates’ party. 


he second train to leave, taking a dif- 
ferent route, was (he largest with nine- 
Leen wagons. It was led by Captain 


Coates himself. This troin, probably be- 
cause of its size, was not oolhered by 
Indians except for one fast raid. 

The third und last of the groups hod 
only four wagons containing the Kirk- 
land, Cox, Luke, and Wolter Perry fom- 
ilies. In acklition, two single men without 
families were with this train. They wore 
a Mr. Cantrell and a Me. White. 

About an hour after splilting the 
trains ond leaving the campsite, the last 
group was on an open qateou between 
two WA Suddenly they saw n large 
party of Indians coming up out of one 
of the side canyons. With whoops and 
yells, (he redskina ranged in front of 
the wagons forcing them to halt. Many 
were on foot and unarmed but a number 
were mounted and supplied with bows 
and arrows. A few had guns. They called 
for whiskey but there was none in the 
train for Indians. They then called for 
trode goods but this talk soon bogged 
down as the whiles hod none to spare. 

While talking, some of the Indians 
raised their guns and Cired at the white 
men. Mr. Lake fell dead at the first shot; 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE DISCOVERY that Jean Baptiste, 
X a grave digger in the Selt Lake City 


cemetery, not only dug groves but alko 
reopened them and robbed the bodies, 
touched off one of the most intenae pe- 
riode of excitement in the annale of that 
Mormon city. This strange episode ig all 
but forgotten today; however, the pan- 
sions that were aroused in the winter of 
1862 by the discovery of thie little man's 
infamous deeds were such that "the 
women in their poignant grief would 
have torn Baptiste inte shreds hnd he 
not been protected by the iron bars of a 
prison.” 

Jean Boptisle, more commonly en)led 
“John the Baptist,” wos reporteoly born 
in Venice, Ita K in 1814 Before coming 
to Solt Lake City he hed worked as n 
grave digger in Australia, and from the 

ginning he had been unable to “leave 
tho dead buried.” At night he would 
exhume the bodies, remove the clothes 
and jewelry, sell what he could, and keep 
the resl Matthias Cowley reporta that 
while in Australia, Baptiste callected 
enough money in this manner to build a 
house of worabip which he donated to 
the Methodist Church. 

Coming to Salt Lake Cily shortly be- 
fore 1867, Baptiste applied for work at 
the cily cemetery. Col. J. C. Little, City 
Saxton, gave him a Job, and for the next 
five years the little grave digger quietly 
plied his trade, hardly noticed by nany- 
one. In January, 1862, when relotives 
diainterred the y of Moroni Clawson 
to remove the remains to another locs- 
tion, Jean Baptiste's sceret avocalion 
came to light, and the cily at once be- 
came the scene of the wildest confusion. 

Moroni Clawson was one of a band of 
ruffians who waylaid Governor John W. 
Dawson as the laller was making his 
escape from Salt Lake City to the Enst. 
Dawson, Lincoln's first appointee as 
Governor of Utah. had arrived in Salt 
Lake City carly in December. 1861. U 
take office. Within three weeks he had 
made himself thoroughly unpopular by 
hie political policies, and in addition he 
had incu the ire of the city by at- 
tempted improprieties toward one of the 
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prominent widows of the cily. 

Sensing the dislike building up against 
him, Dawson decided to quit Salt Lake 
City. He boarded an eastbound stage on 
December 31 Moroni Clawson and his 
cohorts followed the silage and overtook 
it the next day at Hanks Station at 
Mountain Del) belween the Big and Little 
Mountains, They pulled Dawson out of 
the stage and gave him a severe beating 


Most OF THE gang were quickly ap- 
“*" prehended but Clawson, along with 
John P. Smith and Lot Huntington, re- 
mained at large until January 16, 1862 
when they were located by Deputy Sher- 
iff Porter Rockwell. Huntington was 
killed resisting srrest, and the olher two 
were Laken by Rockwell to Salt Loke 
City. The next day Clawson and Smith 
attempted an escape, and both were shot 
and killed. 

Since no one came forward at the 
time to claim Clawaan's body, he was 
buried in the potter's field area of the 
Sall Lake cemetery. Some days later, 
members of Clawson's family appeared 
and obtained permiasion to move the 
body lo the cemetery at Willow Creek 
(now called Draper) in Big Cottanwood 
Canyon. When the grave was opened, the 
body was found completely naked. 

ny Heath, a member of the Salt 
Lake City polece force, had been in 
charge of Clawson’s bunel. A few days 
afler the removal of Clawson's body, 
Heath stopped in Willow Creek on busi- 
ness and was accosted by George Claw- 
son, Henry’s brother. 

When George accused Henry of having 
improperly buried his brother. Heath 
became guite upset, for he not only had 
buried the body in a full set of burial 
clothes but had purchased them with his 
own money. As Heath later put it, “I 
don’t believe any pauper ever had belter 
or cleaner burial clothing thon he.” 

Returning to Salt Lake City, Heath 
sought out Judge Elias Smith who ad- 
vised him to take three or four men ond 
investigate the situation quickly. The 
men went first Lo see Sexton Little, but 
Little could shed no light on the puzzle. 


Heath and his party then went (o 
Jean Baptiste's home on Third Avenue, 
between P and R Streets, where they 
were admitted by Baptiste's ſeeble-mino- 
ed wife. Noticing several boxes of cloth- 
ing in the living roam, the men made a 

uick investigation and found the boxes 
illed with “the rabes of people who had 


been buried in the city cemetery for 
several years past.” In all “about 60 
pairs of children's shoes and small 


clothes were found in his hause—about 
a dozen men's shoes, garments and many 
parts of suits of females.” 

Heath and his men proceeded imme- 
diately to the cemelery where they found 
Baptiste carrying out his normal duties. 
When first accused he claimed innocence, 
but when Heath laid angry hands on 
him Baptiste quickly confessed and pled 
for mercy. Heath had buried one of his 
awn daughters a short lime before, and 
one can easily imagine the fears and 
apprehension in the of ficer's heart as he 
faced the confessed grave robber. 

Leading Baptiste to hia little girl’s 

ve, Heath demanded, “Did you rob 
that grave?” 

“No, no, not that one,” replied Bap- 
t 


iste. 

Heath later recalled that Beptiste's 
answer “saved the miserable coward's 
life.” 

News of the culprit’s arrest spread like 
wildfire throughout the city. fhe cloth- 
ing found in Baptiste's hause was taken 
to City Hell, spread aut on a table fifty 
feet long. and all public business was 
suspended for the day as friends and 
relatives of deceased persons filed in lo 
make identification. The atmosphere was 
one of near hysteria, for many of the 
people recognized garments in which 
their loved ones had heen buried. Had 
not Baptiste been securely confined in 
the innermost cell of the jail, the “popu- 
lace would have torn him in pieces such 
was the excilement praduced by the un- 
heard-of occurence.” 


A LTHOUGR Baptista remained in jail 


for approximately three weeka, his- 
toran Dale Morgnn reports that no 
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mention is made of him in the official 
records. The only recarded references to 
his confinement ore found in the diary 
of Judge Elias Smith, who questioned 
Baptiste during this E On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1862, Judge Smith wrote: “I 
had John Baptiste out of his cell and 
heard his statements as to how he came 
Lo engnge in the business of robbing the 
dead and his confession as to the extent 
to which he curried the operation. Ac- 
cording to his acknowledgment he had 
robbed many greves, but how many he 
could not or would not tell.” 

Distraught families threatened to 
open the graves of their deceased to os- 
certain the condition of the bodies and, 
if necessary, reclothe them. The excite- 
ment did not begin to subside until 
Sunday, February 9, when Brigham 
Young stood before a crowded congre- 
galion in the Tabernacle and responded 
to requests that he express himself re- 
garding the situation. 

Speaking first of how Lo deal with 

Baptiste, Young said: “It sppéars thal o 
man named John Baptiste has practiced 
robbing the dead of their clothing in our 
graveyard during some five years past. 
If you wish to know what I think of it, 
l answer, I am unoble ta think so low 
as to fully get at such a menn, contempli- 
ble, damnable trick. To hang a man far 
such a deed would not satisfy my feel- 
ings. 
“What shall we do with him? Shoot 
him? No, that would do no good to any- 
body but himself, Would you imprison 
him during life? That would do nobody 
any good. What I would do with him 
came to me quickly ofter I heard of the 
cireumstances: this I will mention, be- 
fore I make other remarka. If it was 
left to me, I would make him a fugitive 
and n vagabond upon the earth. This 
wauld be my senlence, but probably the 
peaple will not want this done.” 


peaking next of the matter of re- 
opening the graves, President Young 
counseled: “Many are onxious to know 


what effect it will have upon their dead 
who have becn robbed. I have three sis- 
ters in the gruveyard in this city, and 
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RAVE ROBBER 


By GEORGE U. HUBBARD 


In 1862 a populace was thrown into a panic—not 
for the living, but for the dead! 


Ill us bote d by Al M Nepolelana 


two wives and several children, besides 
other connections and neor relatives. | 
have not been to open any of their graves 
to see whether they have been robbed, 
and I do not mean to do so. I gove them 
as good a burial as I could; and in bury- 
ing our dead we have made everything 
as agreeahle ond comfortable ns we could 
to the eye and taste of the people in 
their various capacities according to the 
best of our judgments; we have done 
our duty in this particular, and I for 
one am satisfied. 

“I will defy any thief there is on the 
earth or in hell to rob a Saint of one 
blessing. A thief may dig up dead badies 
ond rell them for the dissecting knife, or 
may toke their raiment from them, but 
when the resurrection lakes place, the 
Saints will come forth with all the 
glory. beauty ond excellence of resurrect- 
ed Saints clothed os they were when 
they were laid away.” 

Young further remarked: “Do as you 
please with regard to taking up your 
{riends. If I should undertake to do 
anything of the kind, I should clathe 
them completely ond lay them away 
again. And if you ore afraid of their 
being robbed again, put them in your 

rdens, where you can watch them by 
day and night until you ore pretly gure 
that the clothing is rotted, ond then lay 
them away in the burying ground. 

“I would let my friends lay and sleep 
in peace. I! am aware of the excited state 
of the feelings of the community; I have 
little to say about the cause of il. The 
meanness of lhe act is ao far benenth 
my comprehension that I have not ven- 
tured to think much about it.” 


HE PUNISHMENT suggested by 

Brigham Young was put into effect 
by exiling Baptiste to Miller’s (now 
Fremant) Island in the Great Salt Lake. 
To have turned him loose in the com- 
munity would surely have meant his 
life. Miller's Island was remole and un- 
inhabited, being used at the time as a 
stock range by Henry and Don Miller, 
Davis county stockmen. 

Special policemen look Baptiste by 
wagon from the county jail to Antelope 
Island. The lake was low enough before 
the spring Lhaw to permit wagon travel 


to thal point. The Miller brothers then 
ferried Baptiste five miles north to Mil- 
ler’s Island which stands in deeper waler. 

The Millers were in the habit of visit- 
ing their island every three weeks. On 
their first visit following the bonish- 
ment, they found Baptiste getting along 
quite well, having helped himself liberal- 


ly to their provisions. But before their 
next vieil Baptiste disappeared. The 
only signs he left behind were the carcass 


af a three-year-old heifer whose hide 
he had cut into thongs, and some missing 
boards from the Millers’ shanty. He evi- 
dently hod made o raft on which he 
escaped. 

Whot subsequently happened to Jeon 
Baptiste is a mystery. One report says 
he was later seen in a Montana mining 
camp. Another says he joined an emi- 

nt train ond made his way to Son 
e and thence lo Southern Cali - 
fornia. A third suggestion is that Hop- 
tiste died making his escape. 

This latter theory was proposed some 
thirty years alter the banishment when 
a headless skeleton with a hall and chain 
attached to one leg was found at the 
mouth of the Jordon River which empties 
into the Great Salt Lake. 

In March, 1892, the Salt Lake Herald 
recalled the bizarre episode by deelnring 
that this was Jeon Boptiste'a skeleton. 
Two months later, Salt Lake's Deeeret 
Newa countered by printing interviews 
with Hen Heath and Albert Dewey. 
both of wham had participated in the 
affair. Dewey, who had helped escort 
Baptiste to Antelope Island, avowed thal 
no ball and chain had been attached to 
the prisoner. Dewcy alsa denied the gen- 
ernlſy accepted belief that Rapliste hod 
been branded and hia enra cut off at 
the time of his banishment. Instead. 
Dewey recalled, Baptiste was tntlooed 
with indelible ink across the farehend 
with the warda, Branded for Robbing 
the Dead, and he “fell at our feet and 
wished to kiss them. thanking us many 
Limes for allowing him to live.” 

The true fate of Jean Baptiste, alias 
“John the Baptist,” may never be known; 
he seems to have disappeared completely. 
One thing, however, is certain. The 
arave robber was never agnin seen in 
Salt Lake City. 


A FEW days’ drift down the Yukon 
" from Dawson. several deserted log 
buildings mark the remains of Forty- 
Mile, a town which had flourished for 
nine years prior lo the Klondike strike. 

Forly-Mile sprang up almost over: 
night, and died just as quickly. Ils sud- 
den birth and death hinged on a single 
spoken word—gold. 


In March. 1887, a dying man was 
brought by sled to Mealy’s Trading Post 
on Dyea Inlet. He was half starved, frost- 
hitten and delirious, bul from his mutter- 
ings men picced together a nightmarish 
journey he and an Indian companion had 
made from a trading post on the Yukon 
River. The pair had struggled across 500 
miles of wilderness considered all but 
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impassable in the winter. With their sted 
dogs dead and their food reduced to u 
few mouthfuls of dry flour, they had 
clawed a snow cave with their hands for 
shelter from a raging blizzard near the 
summit of Chilkoot Pass. Somehow they 
were able to stumble down to a miner's 
camp at timberline, the Indian carrying 
his unconcious companion on his back for 
much of (he way. At the camp, a sled 
was provided for the final canyon trail 
to Healy’s Posl. 

Often in his delirium, the dying man 
would whisper the name. Forty-Alile 
River, The listeners would press close. 
thinking perhaps here was the clue to 
why such an impossible journey had 
heen undertaken. But it was the Indian 
who finally provided the answer. Reach- 
ing into a sack of beans on the store 
counter, he flung a handful on the floor. 

“Gold,” he said, “all same like this.” 

Fired by such news, several hundred 
men struggled into the inlerior of the 
Yukon. This was a mere trickle compared 
to the thousands who would fater slam- 
pede to the Klondike, bul it was enough 
to establish Forty-Mile, however bricfly. 
as the most important settlement in the 
urea, 


N AN August afternoon, nine years 

after the Indian’s dynamic announce- 
ment al Healy's Trading Post, a squaw- 
man named George Carmack downed two 
whiskeys neal at Bill Me Phee's saloon at 
Forty-Mile. He turned then to the men 
gathered there. 

»Doys.“ he said, “I've got some good 
news to tell you. There's a big Strike up 
the river.” He poured out a cartridge 
shell of gold onlo some scales. 


Truc Wort 


Fourth in the series of 
“Ghosts Along The Yukon” 


By MICHAEL JENKINSON 
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By the following dawn Forty-Mile was 
2 E 


ost town. The Klondike rush had 
begun. 

During its brief zenith, Forty-Mile 

passed from a rough cabin settlement 


where rows of pickle jars. chinked with 
moss, served as windows, and slumps 
were hacked into seats, to n town that 
boasted Shakespeare clubs. a cigar fac- 
tory. and a saloon oulfitted with Chip- 
pendale chairs. 

Forty: Mile was peopled by a restless 
breed—an_ individualistic 1 Sometimes 
eceentric sort who always kept one hori- 
zon ahead of civilization—ahead of the 
railroads, plowed fields. the bulge of 
villages into towns. of towns into cities. 
One, nicknamed Cannibal Ike. favored 
his moose meat raw; another, who was 
called the Old Maiden, packed fifty 
pounds of out-dated and tattered news- 
apers with him for. as he put il. “they're 
Fans to refer lo when you get into an 
argument.“ SUN another early-day citizen 
of Forty-Mile pared the walls of his 
cabin for firewood, until there was only 
the thinnest partition between his living 
quarters and the sub-Arctie winter oul- 
side. When questioned about this pecu- 
liar aclivily, he replied that it let in dav- 
light. 

Rut if they were eccentric, they were 
also strong and constantly seeking. 
They. and others like them, inherited the 
dreams of the men who had pushed the 
frontiers of America across a continent. 


Snowshocas, unused for yoars. hang on tho 
ol o desoried cabin below. Ghosts of tho 
soom lo linger in the amply room al tight. 
pipes along the floor appear to havo been pari 


ol a healing systom. 
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lust an occasional wildomees hunier wandora by tho deaerted buildings in Forty 
Milo. aince it can be reachod only by llaatplana or boal, 


They were usay alert, listening for 
word of new lands, af gold or silver in 
unmapped hills. 

Isolated as it was, absolutely cut aff 
from the rest of the world for eight 
winter months, the eitizens of Forty-Mile 
devised their own entertainment. The 
slarting point for a lively event was 
invariably one of the eammunity's ten 
saloons where, except for thase rar 
occasions when a steamboat landed with 
real whiskev aboard. the tinple was 
Forty-Rod Whiskey. Forty-Rod Whiskey 
was distilled from molasses, sugar and 
dried fruit which had been fermented 
with sourdough, and was so named be- 
cause local legend had it that the potent 


Tho 


concoction could kill a man at thae dis- 
lance, 

Once inspired by such indigenous 
spirits, a sguaw dance with local Indian 
women might be initiated: or a Crip out 
lo Liar’s Island in the middle of the river 
might be made, the celebrants then as- 
snulting one another with tales of as- 
taontshing implausibility. 

Their stories and dreams, the destinies 
of Cannibal Ike and the Old Maiden, have 
long sinee been buried by time. Left only 
is a cluster of cabins where the Forty- 
Mile joins the Yukon, far from roads or 
curious eye. where the tracks of moose 
and bear are thick around doors that 
swing loosely in the wind. 
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Editor’ Note: Not long ago, G. W. 
Hockley sent us an old newspaper from 
hin counters which carried an interesting 
reprint from the Stales. The New York 
Nun had published an article on Wild Dill 
llickock's death. Leander Richardson 
wrote a lengthy rebuttal to the Sun's ar- 
ticle and we arc publishing it verbatim as 
it was reprinted in The Weekly Prese, 
February 15, 1891, New Zealand. 


T° THE EDITOR OF THE SUN, 

—SIN, In the SUN a few days ago 
there appeared a little article, copied 
from the DENVER REPUBLICAN, and 
headed “How Wild Bill Died.” The arli- 
cle, as a fairy tale, is not uninteresting. 
Il gives what purports to be an interview 
with a “Mr. Adler,“ who "has known 
almost all the pioncers of the West and 
was a friend of that picturesque figure 
in Western history, Wild Bill,’ 

This “Mr. Adler,“ we ore told, was 
within a few paces of Wild Bill when 
that celebraled man was killed, and 
knows all about it. According to him, 
Wild Din was a card sharp, who “occu- 
pied the same cabin“ with “M'Caull,” 
who shot him. The two of them were 
in the habit of ſteeeing strangers, in part- 
nership, and it was over one of these 
cheery liltle affoirs that they fell out. 

This is the gist of the tale, but it has 
some other rather fine details in the line 
of fiction. For instance. “Mr. Adler” 
tells the DENVER REPUBLICAN how 
Wild Bill made his first appeorance in 
Deodwood one day, “with his long yellow 
hair pouring down his shoulders, his 
sombrero cocked sideways on his heod. 
and with two ivory-handled pistols in 
their holsters, swinging at either side.” 
He was, it seems, “an inveterate card 
player, and cheoted and robbed at the 
tables with the greatest cose imagin- 
able.” And, when “M’Caull’ finally snot 
hia alleged partner in the back of the 
head, “Wild Dill fell over with his face 
among the poker chips, stone dead.” 

Good liars are, as o rule, shy about 
going into detailer. It is in little places 
thot a froudulent armor is fatally de- 
feclive. If “Mr. Adler.“ whoever he may 
be, hod merely slated that he was near 
Wild Bill when the termination of that 
frontiersman’s career occurred and had 
“stood pat,” there would hove been no- 
body lo deny his slalemenl, ond he might 
have continued lo pose os the fomiliar of 
ploncer in general ond this one in paor- 
ticular. But the facts in regurd lo “Mr. 
Adler's” tory ore that Wild Dill did not 
live with “M'Caull” (whose name, by 
the way, waa “M'Coll”) in a cabin, nor 
did he Ilve in a cabin at all. Wild Bill did 
not have “long yellow hair,” but brown 
hair; his “lwo ivory-handled pistols” 
were just one old-fashioned Colt's re- 
volver of the regulation army pattern, 
with blue steel barrel and wooden han- 
dle. There were no poker chips used in 
(he game where he was killed, and at 
cards he slood about aa much chance of 
cheating anybody as a bull pup would 
aland of making a Jurgensen chronome- 
ler. I myself am not a dazzling experl 
in the ort of poker, but in a single day 
I won from ild Dill forty freezeouts, 
he winning two. 

The last days of this man's life in 
Deadwood were interesting. I know all 
about lhem, because I was there. I was 
the guest of Wild Bill, and his partner 
war n nalty, handsome. courageous little 
mon named Charles Utter. He was called 
Colorado Charley, and was the dandy of 
that country. He wore beaded mocca- 
gins, frin leggings and coal, hand- 
some trousers, fine linen, revolvers 
mounted in gold. silver, and pearl, and 
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a belt with a big silver buckle. He was 
blonde, with long hair and a moustache, 
and imperial, ond “Calamity Jane,” who 
bossed a dancehouse, had it ag her sole 
ambition, aside from the consumption of 
all the red liquor in the gulch, to win 
him. Mr. Utter had one hobit that was 
rather slartling in that communily. He 
took a bath every morning, and people 
used to come out and view the process 
with interest not wholly unmixed with 
wonder. 


CHARLEY UTTER and Wild Bill 

* (whose real name. by the way, was 
J. B. Hickock) used to live across the 
ereek from the main part of the settle- 
ment, which at that lime consisted of 
two lines of shanties along the sides of 
an irregular mass of slumps and mud. 
which formed the solitary thoroughfore- 
Ulter slept in a tent, between fine Cati- 
fornia blankets, and he had a real mir- 
ror, and real combs, brushes, razors and 
wisp brooms. 


Oblohome University Rose Collection 

C. H Utter. alice “Colorado Charley.” silo by the grave of hia Iriend. “Wild Bill.“ alter 

stocting a marker which reod de loliows: “Wild Bill. J. B. Hickock, killed by an oasdesin. 

Jack MeCaoll Deadwood Block Hille, Auguel 2. 1876—Poard we will maal in the Happy 
Hupling Grounds (o pan no more.“ Celere de Charley, C. H Dier 


Bill was less finicky about his 
He slept in a big canvas covered wagon, 
rolled up in an army blanket. Every 
morning, just before breakfast, he used 
to crawl out, clad in his shirt, trousers 
and boots, tie his hair in a knot at the 
back of his head, shove his big revolver 
down inside the waistband of his trousers, 
and run like a sprinter down the gulch 
to the nearest saloon. In a few minutes 
he would come strolling back, with a 
cocktail or two stowed away where it 
would do the most good, and would 
complete his toilet. 

It is true that he played cards a good 
deal. But he could not have cheated a 
blind baby. Almost every day his partner 
used lo “stake” him to card money. If 
he ever won, nobody knew it. And, be 
sides, the crowd that was congregated 
in Deadwood City in those carly days 
was a fine sort of gathering for a poker 
sharp to dally with, Jt was probably by 
all odds the toughest outfit ever brought 
logether in one community. Virginia 


uarters. 
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DAYS ofa 


PLAINSMAN 


By LEANDER RICHARDSON Submitted by G. W. HOCKLEY 


City, Pioche, Cheyenne, Laramie, and all 
the other choice spots of the West poured 
the most cffulgent of their slar crim- 
inal citizens into Deadwood Gulch, and 
of the 14,000 or so inhabitants in Au- 
gust, 1676, about 10,000 would have 
started out large beads of cold, appre- 
hensive sweat upon the stone walls of 
any penitentiary in the world. They 
were a cowardly, skulking crew at that. 
One afternoon Bill, Ulter and I were 
walking along the street when a row 
began in one of the shantics that did 
duty as a saloon. Everybody rushed in. 

“Wait o minule,” said Bill. “Pretty 
soon somebody in there will pull a pop. 
and you'll see em come out.’ 

Pretty soon somebody did pull a pop, 
and the crowd came out. They came so 
fast that they brought the whole front 
of the building with them. Bill said he 
thought it was a breach of hospitality 
for a man’s guests to carry away the 
bulk of his house like that. 

At night, over in camp, we used Lo 
have supper along about sundown. There 
was generally elk milk, or bear sleak, or, 
once in a while, beef, fried potatoes. 
flapjacks, and coffee. Utter usually did 
the cooking, while Hill sat around and 
smoked, and indulged with his partner 
in that kind of repartee which abounds 
on the frontier, and consists chiefly of 
bold and ingenious profanity. 

Sometimes California Joe, a long- 
whiskered old fellow, who would have in- 
stanlly shot anybody who dared show 
him the celebrated greeting, “Good morn- 
ing! Have you used Son so’s soap?” 
would come over to sup, and would after- 
ward go stertorously to sleep, silting on 
the ground with his back against a trec. 

And there was Bloody Dick.“ who 
never saw blood excepting on the moon, 
and who started to ride Uller’s Pon 
Express, and maybe he has come bac 
by now. Then, too, there were other drop- 
pers in. for Utter was hospitality itself, 
and he could cook in a way that entitles 
him to a high place in the heavenly cul- 
inary department, if there is such a de- 

artment. After supper the pipes were 
ighled and Bill would tell stories of 
Now York, and Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and other cities where his companions 
had never been. Whenever any of them 
ventured lo express a doubt as lo his 
veracity, he would turn to me and ask 
me if he hadn’t adhered strictly to the 
facts. I always said that he had under- 
stated rather than embroidered the situ- 
ation. I love truth, but I do not year 
to obtrude my preferences so far away 
from home. They were at slories that 
Wild Bill told, and as his other hearers 
knew nothing about thom, and I didn’t 
contrndict him, he had a very fair mar- 
gin for the play of his imagination. 
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FIRST MET Wild Bill the first day 

I reached Deadwood City with a letter 
of introduction to Utter from his brother, 
whom I had met on the way in at the 
Johnny Bowman Ranch on Hat Creek. | 
was up there partly for experience, and 
partly for a journalistic kindergarten 
called the SPRINGFIELD REPUBLI- 
CAN. Mr. Utter received me with wide 
open hospitality, and we started out to 
hunt up his partner. It was about the 
middle of a bright sunny afternoon, and 
we found Wild Bill sitting on a board 
which was lying on the ground in front 
of a saloon. His knees were drawn up in 
front of him as high as his chin, and 
he was whittling al a picce of wood with 
a large pocketknife. 

Cet up. Rill,” said Utter. “I want 
you lo shake hands with a friend of 
mine.“ 

Wild Rill slowly arose. He came up 
like an clevator, and he came so hig 
that I thought he was never going lo 
stop. He was unusually tall, and quite 
spare as to flesh, but very brawny and 
muscular. His skin was pallid from the 
use of powerful mineral drugs, and his 
greyish eyes, which were just beginning 
to regain their power after almost being 
blinded altogether by a terrible illness. 
were rather dull and expressionless in 
repose. One day afterward I saw them 
glitter with a sudden ferocity that was 
strangely luminous, and I realized what 
this man must have looked like when 
his blood was up. But, at our meeting. 
when he folded my hand in his big, strong 
fingers, his face was almost expression- 
less, and his eyes were more or less 
leaden. 

We walked about the town from time 
to Lime, and saw the sights. There were 
plenty of them to see—shooling scrapes, 
stabbing affairs, a EE Fisticu((s, 
and various kinds of shindigs of high ani 
low degree. Two men, one aflernoon, had 
a duel with six-shooters across the 
street. They were nol good marksmen, 
and nobody was hurt, but during the 
whole fusillade Bill stood near the bel- 
ligerents, passing derisive remarks on 
their lack of ability to hit anything. and 
apparently as unconcernedly amused us 
if the fighlers had been merely throwing 
soft boiled potatoes at each other. 

Later in the week, long after midnight. 
we were lounging al the end of the bar. 
when a row broke out. The propriclor of 
the place produced a sawed-off shalgun. 
loaded about eighl inches deep with va- 
rious missiles of destruction, and ordered 
the room cleared. I started to go with 
the rest, but Bill’s heavy hand on my 
shoulder held me fast. When the room 
was empty Bill said: “Young man, never 
run away from a gun. Bullets can travel 
faster than you can. Besides, if you're 


Fatalists will understand Hickok’s 
decision not to leave Deadwood Sos 
still, if he'd listened to his friends, 
he would have been far away that 
day chasing Indian ponies in the 
wide open spaces inatead of breath- 
ing his last at a poker table 


going lo be hit, you had better get it in 
front than in the back. It looks betler. 
Poor Bill got his in the back, after all. 

He was a most wonderful master: of 
the old-fashioned, thumb-cocking army 
revolver. I have tossed an empty tomato 
can twelve or fifteen feet in the air and 
he has hit it with two bullets from the 
same weapon before it struck the und, 
He could shoot quite as well with his 
left hand as with his right, and he was 
so sure of whatever he went after that 
once in Hayes City, it is said, when he 
killed two Negro soldiers who came in to 
“do him up.“ he wanted to bet there 
wasn't an inch of difference in the spots 
where he shot them. 

l said to him one morning, as he was 
lying at full length on a big log in front 
of Utter’s lenl, “How can a man who 
is being shot al by two or three other 
men retain such complete control of his 
nerves as to shoot back with accuracy?” 

“Well,” he replied, after a pause, as if 
he had never given the matter much 
thought, “when a man really believes the 
bullet isn't moulded thal is going to kill 
bim, what in hell has he got to be afraid 
ol. 

Wild Bill was cverything but a ruffian, 
under ordinary conditions. It was strange 
to note the control in which he was held 
by Utter. I was never quite able to 
decide lo my own satisfaction whether 
Utter amused or awed him. But certainly 
l never heard anybody take “roastings” 
with as liltle concern as that with which 
Bill used to take the fierce tongue lash- 
ings of his dudesque little partner. I 
suppose, perhaps, they fully understood 
each other, and knew perfectly well (hat 
behind all the words there was an im- 
penctrable wall of manly affection. 

Utter’s greatest hobby was neatness, 
a thing which most planamen knew noth- 
ing of. He positively would not permit 
Wild Bill, or California Joe, or “Bloody 
Dick,” or any of the rest of them to 
enter his tent. That, he declared, was a 
shooting point with him. One day Bill 
did nol get home until after breakfast 
was over, and everybody gone. He 
brought with him a very superior article 
of Deadwood jog, and Utter’s fine blan- 
kets, scen through the open flaps of the 
tent, were more of a temptation han he 
could endure. Pretty soon the big fellow 
was snoring, calmly rolled up in Utter’s 
bedclothing, and there we found him, 
Utter and me, when we came over lo 
camp an hour or lwo later. “Colorado 
Charley” was at first amazed by the 
presumption of his partner. For o mo- 
ment he stood and fervently cursed the 
unconscious sleeper, and then, catching 
him by the heels, dragged him bodily out 
of the tent upon the ground. After that 
he ran in, pulled out his blankets, and 
hung them up on the aurrounding trees, 
all the time straining his vocabulary for 
fresh epithets to hurl at the offender. 
During the whole proceeding Bill stared 
at him with lazy lethargy, and then, 
with a parting grunt, climbed into his 
wagon and went peacefully to sleep 
again. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Runway lo the Champicn Mine mill 


THE BOHEMIA Mining District of 

Central Oregon's Cascade Mountain 
Range ranks in color and magnitude 
second only lo the gold mining operations 
of Southern Oregon's Jackson and Jo- 
sephine Counties. Its role has been vital 
in enterprises undertaken toward the 
development of the North Pacific Coast— 
and an important role in the future is 
a reasonable probe bility: 

Localed in the Cola pooya Mountains, a 
spur of the Cascade Range to the eas! 
and the city of Collage Grove thirly-five 
miles in the opposite direction, the mines 
of Bohemia are a landmark of Oregon's 
youlh. Bohemia's star has shown bright- 
y many limes in the sky, its brilliance 
rekindled aguin and aguin by discoveries 
of lodes of fabulous richness. Many of 
the slories of sudden wealth have been 
atories of finding rich streaks by pure 
aecident. 


On the northern slope of Bohemia 
Mountain, the view of the tall virgin 
timber and snow-capped peaks is breath- 
taking. If you had been standing near 
that spot in the spring of 1863 you would 
have witnessed two men trudging up 
City Creek—a branch of the mighty 
Umpqua. They had hiked a long way— 
all the way from Roseburg seventy miles 
to the southwest, and they weren't es- 
pecially anxious to stop even then. 

They had a purpose in leaving Rose- 
burg. James “Bohemia” Johnson had 
killed an Indian there. (He was called 
Bohemia because he was born in that 
country.) Despite the lenient penally for 
such a crime in those days—a small fine 
and a few days in jail—Johnson and his 
friend, George Ramsey, were running 
from the law. They probably didn't have 
the money for the fine and didn't relish 
spending any lime in jail. 


The Behemia Cily Inn oveslooke the lowncile. The sleep rocls of the aren were nol 
architectural fancies; they wore deaaignod io ahed the cruehing weigh! ol the snow. 
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Hunger stopped the two men, despite 
their haste in running. and Johnson 
killed a deer near the creek they were 
following into the mountains. 

Kneeling beside the deer to dress it 
out. Bohemia found lying beside him a 
chunk of qiarteerabeaded gold rich 
cnough to make any man forget his hun- 
ger for meat for a hunger of a different 
kind—wealth. 

When other specimens no less brilliant 
were found, he and his companion lost no 
time in making their way to the nearby 
peak (later named in his honor) and 
surveying the lay of the land. The Coast 
Fork of the Willamette River finally led 
them to civilization and an assay office. 


W/ORD SPREAD quickly of Johnson's 
II discovery. Soon prospectors were 
making their way to the area by the 
dozens, and he, too, went back up to the 
mountain to stake a claim. It was to 
become known as the Mystery Claim, the 
mystery about it being that he dug about 
2700 from a small pocket which he said 
then simply played out. Some old-timers 
felt that he Kept his real find a secret. 
for at this point “Bohemia” Johnson 
seems ta drop out of the picture. 

Hundreds of prospectors flocked to the 
hills to stake claims. Inevitably some 
means of maintaining law and order had 
to be established, Miners’ mectings were 
held, and by 1867 the camp near Jahn- 
a find had blossomed into Bohemia 

ity. 

The June 1, 1867 issue of the Oregon 
State Journal carried a letter from the 
president of the Miner’s Association. 
ames Butler. The letter carried with it 
a copy of the Miner's Code of Laws 
which stated, in part: 


Art, I. The District shall he known as 
the Bohemia District, and 
shall extend six miles in every 
dircelion from discovery an 
Johnson’x Ledge, Bohemia 
Mountain. 

Act. 5. Claims shall be 100 yards by 
25 yards. 

Art. 6. One claim anly to each per- 
son, and (wo to the original 
locator. 

Art. 12. Water running through “Ro 
hemia City” is reserved to the 

` town. 

Art. 13. Town lats Shall be 50 by 75 
feet, and shall be held by 
building a houng thereon, ar 


by fencing the property. 


Truc \Wew 


$10,000,000 in ore has been taken out; authorities 
believe that probably twice as much remains 


The city continued to grow, and in ad- 
dition to the inn, hotel, post office and 
saloon, a branch office of the Douglas 
See recording office was opened in 

Joseph Knott was the first man to sink 
a lot of money in developing a mine. 
With his son and daughter, ne came from 
Portland and bought promising claim 
called the Excelsior. His first move was 
to try to combat the transportation prob- 
lem. Construction on the road into the 
steep mountains was done by approxi- 
mately 900 Chinese laborers. Parts of 
the dry-wall rockwork road are still 
visible today. When the road crew found 
the road still short of the mine as the 
winter snows began to fall. they built 
cabins to live in until they could con- 


tinue working in the EE The work- 
ing season only averaged about six 
months. 


The following spring Joseph Knott left 
his crew to finish the road, and set out 
for San Francisco to buy mining equip- 
ment. Hefore the summer was gone he 
returned with a stamp mill, steam engine 
and boiler which had to be transported 
by ocean freighter to Portland, up the 
Willamette River lo Eugene by riverhoat, 
lo the foothills by wagon, and finally 
dragged into the mountains on a sled 
pulled by oxen. Ry the time all this had 
taken place and the mill was finally set 
up, he had only a few days to operate 
before closing down for the winter. 

The end-of-the-summer’s run yielded 
$4,700 worth of ore, but despite the 
promising beginning, the mill ran only 
four years. Knott returned to Portland. 
The carly miners began to realize that, 
unless the gold was very rich indeed, 
the ponce: stamp mill process wasted 
much good ore. 

Many left the area believing there was 
no future for them there. The once bus- 
tling Bohemia City fell into ruin, popu- 
lated only by packrats and snakes, and 


the ronds and trails became overgrown 
with underbrush. 

For about fificen years the aren lay 
silent. In 1890 interest in the district 
was aroused by the discovery of a new, 
rich vein of gold. Henry Pearson and 
Dr. W. W. Oglesby, who had prospected 
the arca during ine intervening years, 
stoked out the Annie claim and purchased 
the old Knott mill which was later moved 
to the Annie site. The Annie yielded 
$26,000 in the first two years of her 
life. 


NE OF THE richest lodes was dis- 
= covered by a thirsty man, James A. 
Musick, and the yeor was 1891. He was 
an experienced miner who had gained 
much knowledge from prospecting in 
Arizona, California and Oregon. Musick 
was looking for a likely location to stake 
claims for himself and some of his 


friends. Searching through some old dig- 
it must nave been fale 


gings, whic 


One ol the buildings of tho Vosuvius mining operation ia shown above. Below are the 


an ote eari powored by a sloam ongino. Carelakor Charlie Rohs elon da 


behind the equipman. 
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A view of the Musick Mine dump 


brought him to Bohemia City which hud 
been “thoroughly” prospected by many 
before him. 

Musiek had hiked a lon 
He was hol and thirsty w 


way that day. 
en he reached 


the old city and made his way to the 
gurgling stream which runs from the 
mountain. Plunging his face into the 


cool mountain water, he found glittering 
gokl shining up al him from tne cree 

bed. Ghosts of former prospectors who 
were undoubtedly hovering over his 
shoulder must have cursed wildly, be- 
cause what he discovered was the nother 
lode they had been looking for. 

Musick staked two claims—the Los 
Angeles and the Defiance. His partners 
arrived in Collage Grove from California 
the following spring antl the Dohemia 
Mining and Milling Company was 
formed. 

As with Knott, the first move was to 
build a trail to the minca The trail they 
started began where the wagon road 
left off at Sharp’s Creek, named after a 
hermit who lived there most of his life. 
It approached the mines from the west, 
winding through the overgrown foothills 
and up the Bohemia saddle. The original 
intention, of course, was Lo transport 
equipment to the mine site via this route, 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Wild Goose Bill's ferry on the Columbia River. Al right an old weedeut al the eeletiul 
choracter whose real num was Samuel Wibur Condon 


By VIRGINIA R. BECK 


Ir WAS bitterly cold on January 25, 

1896, when “Wild Goose Bill" set out 
from Wilbur, Washington, ta find and 
bring heme lile woman. Snow was three 
feet deep, ond huge drifte blocked the 
roads. but the weather meant nolhing 
at ull lo him. It wee the girl, Millie 
Dunn, who occupied hie thoughts, not the 
weather. Just lwenly-one, she already 
had diepased of two husbands and had 
lived for a yenr and n half with Bill at 
hia ferry on the Columbia River. It was 
during thia time he hed learned to love 
her, and although he was sixty years old, 
he wanted to marry her. 

Millie, however, had other ideas. Al- 
ready bored with the situation at the 
ferry, she had set her sights on another 
man, Jack Hratton, up at the Hollis-King 
horse ranch. Bratton and Barton Park. 
o fellaw wrangler, shared n lonely enbin 
out in the ecab-rock above the Columbia, 
and it was to this cabin and Jack Brat- 
ton that Mille went. 

Wild Goose Bill plowed his way lhrough 
the drifts an his way across the Caulee 
country. He meant to bring Millie buck. 
Either that or he would hill them both. 

It certainly never oecurted to the 
ſerryman that he might kill the wrong 
man, but that he did anticipate a tragic 
outcome for himself ia apparent. Before 
leaving Wilbur he had made a new will 
and left it with his legal agent, and 
sometime during that desperate journey 
he thought af something else. He wrote 
It on a aærap of paper and put it In his 
pocket. 

Bed news travels fast, and someone 
hod been out to warn Millic that Bill 
waa coming after her. Millie laughed it 
off, but Bratton decided the best location 
for him was someplace else. Young Park, 
since he wasn't involved, decided to stay 
around and eee what happened. 

It was n fatal decision, bees use when 
Dill arrived he didn't even bother to 
knock. He opened the door and asked 
Millie if she were coming home with him, 
and when she refuaed he started shoot- 
ing. There was nothing for Park to do 
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but shoot back, and when it was over, 
they were both dead and Millie had two 
bullet holes in her arm. 

Later, when the bodies were brought 
inlo Wilbur, frozen stiff as boards ond 
laid acreas two saw-horses, Bill's agent 
faund the addition to his will. It stated 
simply: “If I am killed before returnin 
home, I shall die with my boots on, and 
I want to be buried in the sand pit be- 
low the ferry.” 


SAMUEL WILBUR CONDON, known 

by name if not personally by every 
woman, man and child in the Big Bend 
as Wild Goose Bill, was born in Orange, 
New Jersey, about 1835. Always of an 
adventurous nature, he was still very 
young when he fallawed the guldseekers 
to California, but after a few ups and 
dawns in the mining camps he decided 
to try his luck farther north, in what 
was then Washington Territory. 

The lonely traile af the Big Bend first 
knew him during 1850-60 as a packer 
out of Walle Walla supplying the Chine 
and white mining camps of eastern 
Washington. It was on one of these 
trips, when he was just Lwenty yenrs old, 
thal he acquired his nickname. 

One night while hunting for his sup- 

er, he epied a flock of wild geese. 
harles Osborne, who knew Bill, said 
that an ald Indian woman hed faund 
the eggs and hatched them under one 
of her hens, and when she heard the 
acker fire into them she descended an 
im, gesturing wildly and ecreaming in 
Chinook. Bill left in a hurry, but frm 
that day on the “Wild Goose" name 
never left him. Osborne also said that 
after Bill's death, it came as a surprise 
to most people that he ever hed had 
any other name. 
ometime during the early Seventies 
Dill decided that he might do better with 
a trading post nearer the mines, and 
since the Colville Indian Reservntian had 
been established in 1872 and the Indians 
would need a place to trade, he decided 
to combine the two. He staked a claim 
and settled down where the town of Wil- 
bur now stands, even though the land 
was not yet surveyed. ! . 

Disposing of his main pack train, Bil! 
bought cattle, erected a two-story log 
house and store, and married an Indian 
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girl by whom he had three sons. As time 
went by he acauired more cattle, and at 
one time his nerds fanned aut across 
the bunchgrass plang, ranging as far 
south as the Snake River. 

George Trefry, ald-timer of the Coulee 
country, remembers Candan selling 1,100 
head of cattle to a man named Ogden 
Nash for 312 a head with everything 
unbranded going in the herd free. 


Du TO A very uncomfortable winter. 

and the unpredictability of the In- 
dians, General Howard decided to build a 
military post al Lake Chelan. It became 
the duly of Lieutenant Thomas W. 
Symons to construct a military read from 
Ritzville to the post. In Symons’ reports 
we find the name af Wild Gaose Bill in 
official print for the first time. 

Symons reported that he found Bill at 
the headwaters of Wilson Creek; Fried- 
lander, opposite the mouth of Whitestone 
Creek; and “Virginia Bill” Covington at 
the mouth of the Hawk Creek. All were 
married to Indian girls, and all had trad- 
ing posts catering to Indians and China- 
men. 

The following year Symons reported 
that he faund E Nery bad wagon road” 
leading fram Candan'a ranch, acress the 
head of (he Grand Coulee, and on to the 
Columbia River. 

Interviewing the few old-timers wha 
knew Wild Goose Bill, we have consist- 
ently found him pictured ag a man wha 
seldom missed an opportunity to capilal- 
ize on a situation. That he built this 
rood with the help of Chinese placer 
miners (econecriplea, the old-timers say) 
and built another trading post an the 
Columbia would seem to indicate that 
he expected the military raad to go this 
way. 


True Weal 


WILD GOOSE BILL-~: 


Blessed with a methadical mind, his raads and ferries 
were always the closes! distance between (wo points: bul 
Wild Goose miscalculated when he figured the closest dis- 


tance hetween himself and Millie 


Dunn was a bullet 


through the hear! of a rival 


That it did nol, however, doesn’t seem 
to have bothered him much for his store 
stood beside an ancient Indian crossing 
(and where the crossings were, also were 
the Indian villages). 

There was an Indian village on each 
side of the river, and how long they 
had been there is hard to guess. The 
Weber Brothers, who now own 7,000 
acres on the Douglas County side, in- 
cluding the old Wild Goose Rill land, 
have found innumerable relics and arti- 
facts, some of the oldest daling back 
4,000 years. 

Bill, at his trading post at the crossing 
of old Indian trails, was in a position to 
hear all the news, and he undoubtedly 
had eorly reports of the mineral poten- 
tial up in the Salmon Creek and Palmer 
Lake country. Intelligent and fairly well 
educated, he knew that Spokane Falls 
and Sprague would be supply points, and 
he most certainly intended to make the 
most of it. But he would need a ferry. 

It must have been a problem he worked 
out rather quickly because when Guy 
Waring and J. L. Loomis decided to build 
a trading post where the town of Loomis 
now stands, they crossed the Wild Goose 
EE Waring later wrote: "ln 1884 we 
freighted our supplies for the post from 
Spokane Falls. We crossed the Columbia 
on Wild Goose Bill's ferry which con- 
sisted of a small Meet of canoes. The 
goods and men rode in part of the ca- 
noes, the wagon boxes with whecls re- 
moved were lashed onto others and pad- 
dled across, and the stock was swum.” 


EARLY IN 1886 when President Cleve- 
land opened up the Columbia Reser- 
vation to mining, prospectors flocked into 
the Okanogan like pigeons. Pack trains 
and freight wagons kept busy supplying 
the boom towns of Ruby and Salmon 


City e and stages went daily 
to and from the mines. 
Almost overnight the Wild Goose 
route became an important link between 
points east and the mines, and the ferry 
was improved. 
E. J. Dorien, Omak pioneer related: 
“Our supplies were often brought in from 
Sprague. Our pack trains usually consist- 
Sch of from Div to seventy-five horses. 
We crossed the Wild Goose Ferry. It 
was built of (ive big logs, fastened to- 
gether with log chains, grass and rawhide 
ropes, and was propelled by manpower. 
We had to throw our lariats around the 
ends of the ferry, and with the other end 
around our saddle horns, tote it up- 
stream quile n distance where we loaded 
our (reight and tied our horses on be- 
hind. Condon could usually land us at 
the desired spol on the opposite shore.” 
IL was during this same year that Bill 
Condon opened up a road lo the Okano- 
gan River, established another store, and 
erected a crude bridge across the river 
for which he collected a toll. 
Ren Ross, writing of it later said: "On 
a knoll near where the present Omak 
High School stands, the Indians had u 
burial ground. Mounds of stone had been 
placed over the graves. Condon needed 
stones for his bridge piers and none was 
handicr than those marking the Indian 
graves, so he proceeded (o move them. 
much to the displeasure of the Indians.” 
Because of the heavy traffic to and 
from the mines, Condon decided to butte! 
a cable ferry and add to his buildings 
on the Columbia. Resides the store tne 
litlle settlement soon boasted a stage 
depot, a combined eating house and sa- 
loon with rooms above, a blacksmith shop, 
a warehouse. and a livery stable to ac- 
commodate forty to fift bag of horses. 
lt took three days for the stage to 


make the trip from Spokane Falls to 
Ruby, and this was the lost overnight 
stop. Freighters ond packers stopped 
here too, and although they ale, drank 
and made merry with the rest of the 
customers, they usually slept out under 
the stars. E ! 

The store did a thriving business, al- 
though still catering principally to In- 
dans, among them Chief Moses ond the 
Nez Pereé Chief Joseph. Because of the 
dislance to and from supply points, Con- 
don seems to have felt free in selting 
his own prices. He often remarked that 
he marked the goods up fifty per cent, 
and watered the whisky down (iv per 
cent. 

These were lush years for Wild Goose 
Bill. and he made a lot of money. Tough 
and hard from his years on the Crontier. 
he feared no man, and the old-timers say 
that although outlaws, rustlers and sa- 
loon girls came to his place on the river, 
along with and following the miners, he 
paid them no heed. Far from a bank of 
any kind, he just stashed his money 
around the place until he had time to go 
to town. 


Feary IN 1869 the Washington Cen- 

tral Railroad began to build through 
the Dig Nend. and little towns sprang 
up. Dill’s ranch on Wilson Creck was 
selected as a townsile, and Mra. George 
Robertson, Wilbue pioneer, said, “When 
the town was platted, some of the sel- 
tlers, especially the men, seriously con- 
sidered naming it Gooselown, but were 
luckily outvoted.“ 

The establishment of Wilbur, although 
it provided a supply point much nearcr. 
didn’t hurt Condon too much. The Wild 
Goose route was still the main wagon 
road to the Okanogan country, and the 
ferry more than paid for ils upkeep. 
The store also continued to do a good 
business. 

Condon was used to having his own 
way in practically everything. and he 
seems to have taken his prosperity for 
granted. But two things did go wrong. 
and insignificant though they may huve 
appeared. they were the beginning of the 
end for Wild Goose Bill. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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on the Columbia. Picturos courtesy author. 
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LACER MINING had so nearly pe- 

(ered out in Montana by 1866 that 
idled but still hopeful gold miners began 
looking for other bonanzas. So it was 
that on February 16, “Captain” Ray 
Andrews struck out from Helena with a 
wagontrain of goods to make his fortune 
at the mouth of the Musselshell, some 
hundreds of snow-drifted miles down the 
Missouri River. There the metropolis of 
Kercheval Cily would rise on the river- 
bank, and wolfers and trappers would 
Nock to trade, along with whole tribes 
of robe-rich Indians. And steamboats. 
thwarted by the fickle shoal waters of 
the river, would unload mountains of 
Montana freight. 

Three years later, the only residue of 
the drenm was a ramshackle post with 
cight buildings and fifty people, mostly 
trunsients. A larger permanent popula- 
tion, however, wae planted in boot hill, 
for the local buffalo herds and the supply 
of white men’s ponies and scalps proved 
irresistible to hostile bands of Sontee 
Sioux, still homeless from the Minnesota 


uprising of 1862. “Colonel” George 
Clendennin operated a trading store 
which bonsted more customers than 


goods, because of the difficult supply 
problem. The same was true of the Mon- 
tana Ride and Fur Co. store in charge 
of Major“ James Brewer. Captain An- 
drews presided over his diminished dream 
oe the sole “lawyer” and practicing sur- 
geon.“ g 

The isolated settlement in ils setting 
of sngebrush and badlende, may have 
been poor in trade, but it was rich in 
Indian experiences. Its history hod never 
been dull in this respect, but the spring 
of 1869 was particularly memorable. 

On March 10 a possing war parly 
struck a wood yard some forty-five miles 
below the mouth of the Musselshell 
operated by a Frenchmen sometimes re- 
ferred to ae “Frenchy” Girard. Several 
of the woodhawke were killed, but the 
Frenchman, accompanied by young Henry 
McDonald. monoged to escape lo “Ft. 
Musselshell,” ae Kercheval City came lo 
be called. 

At the same time o party of hunters 
led by Captain“ Bert Whitson was also 
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THE FIGHT ON 


attacked near Black Nutte and fled for 
safety to the same haven. Other wolfers 
and trappers coming from their sesson's 
work swelled the local population to some 
seventy rough and tough frontiersmen. 

On March 21 a work party was ovt 
cutting timber up the river, while An- 
drews ond Brewer shuttled back and 
forth to the stockade with wagonloads 
of newly-cut wood. As the noon hour 
approsched, three women left the fort 
on foot to bring lunch to the work party. 
Two were Crow squows belonging lo lo- 
cal residents, while the other was a while 
woman, respected more for hardy cour- 
age than maidenly virtue and variously 
identified as “Jenny Mortimer, who for- 
merly kept the Resolute Hall in Helena,” 
or as Jenny Smith, the “wife” of Frank 
Smith. 

Suddenly shrill war-whoops shattered 
the tranquillity of the scene as sixty 
painted Santees whipped their ponies to 
the attack. The feminine trio dropped 
their burdens in tcrror and fled scream- 
ing toward the settlement. spurred on 
by the thunder of hoofs ond the crack 
of guns behind them. They hod gone but 
a few paces when one of the squaws was 
tumbled Lo the ground by gunfire. The 
indomitable Jenny. heedless of danger. 
stopped to render sid, only to be felled 
herself by a bullet in the neck. Within 
seconds o 10 savage was flour- 
ishing Jenny's bloody tresses in the air. 

Major Brewer, who happened to be 
closest to the stockade, jumped from his 
wagon. ond firing as he ran, retreated 
unscathed through a storm of arrows and 
bullets. Captain Andrews was farther 
out, with the raiders and women between 
him and safety. Leaving his team and 


wagon, he advanced cautiously, firing his 
rifle at intervals. After a half-dozen 
shots, he discovered Lhat he had last his 
capbox in the excitement, rendering his 
gun useless. Andrews dadged into some 
timber lining the river, but not before 
bullets shredded his hat and flying coat- 
tails. As he crept through the brush he 
held off his nearest pursuers by leveling 
his useless rifle at them. Later he re- 
marked that “at one time my scalp seemed 
so loose on my cranium that I doubl if 
it would have withstood a moderate gust 
of wind.” 

His pursuers ran low on ammunition 
but, recognizing that their guarry was 
in a similar predicament, they rushed 
him with uplifted war clubs. At that crit- 
ical moment a sortie from the stockade 
ted by Colonel Clendennin arrived to drive 
off tne attackers, but with the retreating 
Indians went a herd of horses and stock 
belonging to the post. 

hen a survey of the battlefield re- 
vealed that the hapless Jenny was only 
“creased” and still alive, though shorn 
of her crowning glory, the men tenderly 
bore her to the stockade. Thanks to the 
loving care and amateur skills of Major 
Andrews she made a prompt and remark- 
able recovery, complete save for a naked 
and scarred head. Such treatment of the 
only white representative of che fair sex 
for hundreds of miles around, aroused 
the ire and vengeful instinets of every 
manly defender of the post. Especially 
resentful was Major Andrews, whose 
livestock had faded in the distance with 
the retrealing war party. 

For the next few weeks, small parties 
of Sioux continued to hover about. hop- 
ing to pounce on a straggling woodhawk 


THE MUSSELSHE 


a collision between trappers and Sioux! 


or slrny pony. Though the vengeance- 
seeking frontiersmen stayed on the alert 
and eagerly sallied out in force at the 
first sign, so caulious ond quick to re- 
treat were the Indians that the defend- 
ers gradually grew coreless in their 
dashes to overtake them and overconfi- 
dent of their own prowess as fighters. 


THE INEVITARLE occurred on the 
carly morning of May 8, when George 
Davis and his Crow squaw ventured out 
to gather some sagebrush for fuel. An 
impudent party of only sixteen Santce 
braves suddenly appeared on foot and 
fired on them. The sound of the shots 
brought instant retaliation in the form 
of some fifty or sixty eager armed men 
from the stockade. Sighting the maraud- 
ers making for the shelter of the under- 
cut bank of the Musselshell, the white 
men dashed after them in a body. What 
scemed to them like the long-sought op- 
portunity for revenge was actually the 
decoy trick the Sioux were so skilled in 
executing, for a coulee extending out 
{rom the river concealed an additional 
seventy-five expeclant warriors. 

AS Sometimes happened, a few nervous 
braves betrayed the ambush by firing 
prematurely. Jake Leader, Clendennin's 
Crow interpreter, who was running in 
the van of the charge, crumpled spectnac- 
Néi when one of the premature shols 
struck him squarely between the eyes. 


His followers, not yet fully within the 
trap, abruptly acquired profound wisdom 
and dived for cover or jackrabbiled to 
distant and safer regions. By the time 
they could reorganize and establish a 
perimeter at a safe half-mile from the 
concealed foe, another man named Green- 
wood received a severe chest and shoulder 
wound. 

The ninely Indians now hidden in the 
brush-filled coulee proved extraordinarily 
hard to rout. Some hours were spent 
in long-range sharp-shooting, which 
wreaked havoc among the coup-sticks de- 
fiantly flourished by the Indians but 
accomplished little else. Some of the 
more daring whites, operating in pairs, 
bellicd their way up under the shelter 
of sagebrush, and while one temptingly 
exposed his hat on a stick, Lhe other 
fired at the flash of the Indian ns. 
Nevertheless, it began to look like a 
slalemate, which if allowed to persist 
until darkness would allow the redskins 
to slip away untouched. 

Providence, in the form of rain, then 
look a hand in the contest on the side 
of the whites, whose arms used ammuni- 
tion impervious to rain, while the In- 
dians, stripped for action, were power- 
less to protect their vulnerable flintloecks 
and bowstrings. Sparked by George Grin- 
nell, some of the men took advantage of 
the new development to approach eloser 
and even launch an attack, but surprised 
at the number of savages, they discreetly 
dropped back to reconsider. 

Mournful death songs began to drift 
from the coulce as the trapped Indians 
became convinced that without effective 
arms they would soon be at the mercy 
of the vengeful whites. Young Henry 
McDonald suggested that a few of the 
men sneak across the Musselshell to get 
in the rear of the enemy and flush them 
out into range of the others. He was 
promptly joined by Frank Smith, of the 
tress-less spouse, and Frenchy Girard, 
the refugee from an earlier Indian raid. 

The Indians spotled them and unlim- 
bered their rain-sonked weapons in a 
futile effort to prevent the crossing of 
the daring trio who were wading in 
water to their armpits. McDonald's huck- 
skin pants became so stretched in the 
water that he kicked them off (o fight 
the rest of the baltle bare. 

The white men positioned themselves 
opposite the open mouth of the coulee 
and were firing into it when, unfortu- 
nately, the main party from the stockade 
mistook their flesh-colored buckskins for 
Indian epidermis, and began shooting at 
the wrong target. Grinnell, Girard and 
Ale Donald hod to beut a disgusted re- 
{reat back across the river. 

Having cleared the script with their 
colleagues, another more successful al- 
tempt was made, in which MeDonald was 
replaced by Jim Wells, another survivor 
of n disastrous Indian altack the preced- 
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By JOHN S. GRAY 


ing fall. Wells, Smith, and Girnrl 
crossed the stream farther up and maneu- 
vered to the rear of the trapped Indians. 
When they delivered a rapid fire straight 
up the open mouth of the coulec, the 
desperate braves fled from concealment 
oul into a withering cross-fire from the 
waiting whites. Many dashed for the 
river, only to bog down in mud and 
weeds. Not one would have cacaped had 
it not been for the whites in the safe 
crimetcr who fired indiscriminately at 
Friend and foc alike. Within minutes the 
fight was over. 

Already the Crow squaws of the post, 
having assembled near the field, were 
executing a war dance in the rain to 
celebrate the imminent defeat of their 
tribal enemies. McDonald wrote, “After 
the battle I passed by them on my way 
to the rcltlement to get some clothes for 
myself, and their attentions were rather 
embarrassing in my undressed condi- 
Uon.” 


TW HIS IS the last touch of humor in 
this incident; all the rest is shocking 
and gruesome. [t should be remembered, 
however, that gallantry on the field was 
a characteristic devoid of survival value 
in Indian country. The ſrontiersmen most 
active in this affair had all suffered. 
and suffered recently, at the hands of 
the red man. They were out to even the 
score. Their feelings and altitudes were 
not those of the detached observer a cen- 
tury later and a thousand miles distant. 
The Indians flushed from the coulec 
were virtually unarmed, but they neither 
expected nor received mercy. Joe Mosser 
told of seeing the last Indian to emerge 
from cover, a half-breed boy, who ran 
toward the whiles shouting, “Me good 
Inj un!“ But John Johnson, in true fron- 
tier fashion, hollered back, “If you are 
good, you ore in damned bad company,” 
and snapped u bullet through his head. 
In retaliation for the rape of Jenny's 
lacks, most of the fallen were promptly 
scalped, some, it is said, while yet alive, 
just ax the red man was prone to do. 

A count on the battlefield revealed 
thirteen Indian corpses, and subsequent 
information gleaned from Indian survi- 
vors identified twenly more that were 
fatally wounded. Of the total of about 
ninety in the attacking party, only n 
handtul escaped unscathed. The white 
casualties ineluded Jake Leader. killed; 
Greenwood, severely wounded; and John 
Johnson, slightly wounded. 

After the battle, jubilation in the stock- 
ade reigned without restraint. The high 
point of the celebration was provided by 
the bushy-bearded Johnson, who strode 
around in triumph flourishing o liver he 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Vinegarroon 
(Continued from page 12) 


„SEN OR BEAN, my hombre, he's seek; 

Um hungry. Could you, Judge, 
please, give me medicine for heem? And 
mebbe some food? I work for you, ma- 
ñana.” A stoop-shouldered Mexican wom- 
an stood in the doorway of the Jersey 
Lilly, her gnarled hand extended, a dingy 
shawl around her head. A wrinkled, choc- 
olate colored face bespoke more Lragically 
than her words, the desperate hunger 
that gnawed at her insides. 

Roy Bean wiped his hands on his soppy 
apron and walked from behind the bar. 

e plodded across the floor, beyond the 
poker tables, (o a row of dust-caked 
shelves. He removed a bottle of patent 
medicine. From a lower shelf he gath- 
ered four cans of beans. He then strode 
to a barrel and scooped up a paper bag- 
ful of meal. 

“Here you are, Raquel. | hope Tomas 
feels better soon. Come back if you need 
anything.“ he spoke in a lone foreign to 
his cuslomary gruffness. 

Stalking back behind the bar, he wrote 
down with tedious calculations some fig- 
ures on the wall below a big picture of 
Lily Langtry. 

hat afternoon a beer salesman from 
San Antonio arrived. “Beer's on me!“ 
the drummer announced, in keeping with 
a long-established custom. Roy was well 
aware of this custom. In fact, he promot- 
ed it at every opportunity, and he was 
prepared on short notice to summon his 
friends and the hangers-on of Langtry 
through devious grapevine communica- 
lions. 

Within (en minutes the front end of 
the Jersey Lilly was jammed with thirsty 
cilizens partaking liberally of the beer 
man’s hospitality. 

For a friend to neglect to partake of 
this outside salesman's hospitality was 
considered by astute Roy a direct affront 
to him and a strain on the lies of friend- 
ship. If a man did not want beer, then 
it was his duty to Bean Lo accept the 
beer as proffered and dispose of it ac- 
cording to his own ingenuity and the 
diclates of his conscience. Ordinarily he 
maneuvered such customers to the far 
end of the bar, where they might pour 
the contents of their beer bottles into 
wide-mouthed cuspidors without notice 
from the genial salesman. 

Along with encouraging beer salesmen 
to perpetuale lhis delightful custom of 
treating all present lo free beer, Bean 
also had formulated a unique system of 
calculating the amount of the final bill. 
According to this plan, the bar could 
not lose. If the salesman came out short 
now and then, that was his problem. 
Barkeeper Dean had enough to do in 
protecting his own interests, without wor- 
rying unduly over the possible losses of 
San Antonio beer drummers. 

As each beer bolile was emptied and 
returned to the bar, Roy and Oscar would 
slide il lo one end. Here the empties ac- 
cumulated, against the time when the 
treat was over and the salesman settled 
his account. 

On this particular day a close observer 
could have seen the industrious proprie- 
tor of the Jersey Lilly reach down under 
the bar, when he caught the salesman 
looking the other way, and ease an empty 
out to jain the growing pile at the end 
of the bar. The observer would have 
noticed that old Roy kept strict count of 
these slray empties as he smuggled them 
into the legitimate pile. 

Finally he smiled benevolently to him- 
self, reached over and rubbed out the 


figures he had written under the large 
Lily Langtry pieture upon the departure 
of Raquel. He paid no further interest 
lo the empties under the bar and turned 
his altenlion exclusively to the comfort 
and well being of his patrons. 

“Well, how much [ owe you, Judge?” 
the salesman asked. 

“By gobs, they nicked you powerful 
heavy this lime, Sam; but I guess you 
can stand it. Here’s the empties. We'll 
count 'em.“ 

Roy picked up the bottles, one by one, 
and relurned them to the cases, counting 
aloud to cheek with the salesman. 

“That one there,” Sam questioned, 
“don’t look fresh to me. It wouldn't be 
a stray, would it, Judge?“ 

In feigned surprise noy peken up the 
questionable emply and held it between 
him and the light. Does look dry,” he 
admitted. “But it's just some of the boy's’ 
way of drinking. They don't get good 
beer often; and when they do, why, they 
not only drain the boltle dry, but they 
sop il out. Purty good vouch for yore 
beer, Sam.” 


| SPITE of his queer sense of justice 

in some cases, Roy Bean was in 
genuine sympathy with the underdog. 
even if it cost him money to take the 
part of such a person. 

He eventually became not only the 
legal adviser but physician, godfather 
and spiritual guardian of the poor Mexi- 
cans who lived in their humble, inoffen- 
sive way around Langtry. 

Billy Dodd, Langtry merchant and 
Bean’s closet friend and only confidant, 
asked him one day, after he had given 
his own hot lunch to a crippled lramo. 
why he was so liberal in helping such 
ſolks. Especially.“ Dodd added, con- 
sidering the way you steal from some 
others!” 

Roy's blue eyes twinkled. It delighted 
him for his friends to call him a thief 
and reprobate. “Well, I ain't been any 
goldanged angel myself; and I don't 

uess Ft ever change my ways much. 
o there might be a lot charged up 
against me on the Big Day. On these 
premises I figger what little good I can 
do in helpin’ these pore devils—why. 
the Range Rider u there'll sorter give 
me credit for it when the lime comes.” 

It was the first and only time Billy 
Dodd or anyone clse ever heard Bean 
speak seriously of a hereafter or religian. 

A minute later he reversed his senti- 
ments by exploding, “Aw, hells catlootic, 
Billy, T don’t believe a goldam word of 
that. T must be gettin’ old and skittish!” 

Rain was coming down in a slow driz- 
zle, with a norther even now showing ils 
blue nose behind the rolling gray hills. 
Most of the ranchers were busy driving 
their sheep and goats to cover, and no 
strangers were in (own. Business was 
dull at both ends of the Jersey Lilly. 

Judge Bean liked such days, because 
they enabled him to take lime out for 
poker. Now he sat at one of the two 
voker tables. playing with Dodd, a cow- 
bov from El Capitan Ranch, and the 
ticket agent. “Oscar. trot over and see if 
we got any mail on the one o'clock train.” 
Roy directed. 3 

Five minutes later Oscar slushed in 
and handed the Law West of the Pecos a 
leller bearing a foreign stamp. Rov lor 
it open with avid contemplation. He had 
Never seen a slamp like thal; and the 
feminine handwriting itself bore a for- 


ei touch. 
Sie squinted at Lhe contents with pee 
ore- 


zled expression. He knit his wide 
(Continued on page 72) 
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QONE GRAY November morning up in 

Montana the greatest bronc rider | 
ever knew rode an outlaw horse called 
the Bogus Brown. I was a little bution at 
the lime and since then [ have seen 
broncs rode around cow camps anid ro- 
deos, but that ride sticks oul in my 
memory as the prettiest one | ever saw. 
Maybe it was because I was a kid that 
it made a decp impression on me, bul 
there is many an old-timer that knew 
Charlie Brewster that claimed he was 
daddy of all the other bronc riders ex- 
cepting maybe Charlie Parks who was 
just about on a par with Brewster. 

The bronc rider I am writing about is 
the same Charlie Brewster that the late 
Charlie Russell, Cowboy Artist, wrote 
about in his book entitled Trails Plowed 
Under. Charlie rode the rough string for 
the Circle C outfit. 

The Circle C wagon was camped on 
the north bank of the Missouri River 
holding a herd of cattle you would have 
to raise your gunsights to shoot across. 
We were going to cross the cattle and de- 
liver them to old Spud Stevens of the 
Two Bar on the south side of the river. 
The sky was as gray as the wing of a 
honker goose headed south for the winter. 
It looked like snow and a skift of ice was 
trying lo clot across the river. 

Daylight was breaking and the cow- 
hands were hovering around the camp- 
fire, reluctant to quit the blaze that 
scorched the bultons on their shirls while 
their backs froze. Saddled horses were 
standing around with humps on their 
backs like buffalo. The river looked cold- 
er than a gambler’s heart. It was one 
of those y mornings that promised a 
storm and made o cowboy wonder what 
had become of his summer's wages. The 
river was wide, with several yards of 
swimming waler in the channel. 

My oldest brother Bill was ramrod- 
ding the outfit and the coffee-coolers 
were standing oround watching him out 
of the toil of their eyes to see when he'd 
toss his lin cup in the dishpan and say, 
Let's go.“ Nobody was doing any josh- 
ing or hoorawing ta amount to anything. 
I'm willing to bet thot no funcral ever 
claimed a solemner gatherment of cow- 
hands than was sipping coffee around 
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that fire on the riverbank thal morning. 

When Bill finished his coffee and 
dropped the empty cup in the cook's dish- 
pan, it sounded louder than a death knell, 
and ‘about as cheerful. We started for 
our horses that were standing around, 
bridle reins hanging. 

With the pick of a remuda of a couple 
of hundred head of broke horses, Char- 
lie Brewster had his hull screwed down 
on the Bogus Brown. Easy enough to 
saddle, that big brown outlaw that had 
thrown every man that ever slepped up 
on him, was os deceiving as one of Dig 
Casino's dance hall sirens whecdling the 
dollars oul of a cowboy’'s levis. Nobody 
but wild Charlie Brewsler would ever 
have caught oul the Bogus Brown to 
ride on such a morning. But that was 
Charlie's way, and riding the rough 
string he didn't know the feel of a gentle 
horse between his legs. 

When Bill saw Charlie saddle the 
Bogus Brown instead of a gentle river 
horse, he didn't say anything. He just 
slanted the bronc rider o hard look and 
pame ignored him, and started for the 

erd that was being held back a hundred 
yards from the river. 

For looks Charlie Brewster was about 
average build, quict-mannered and never 
bragging or ornery, drunk or sober. Dut 
there was a reckless sort of twist to his 
grin and his eyes were always lit up 
like he was chuckling at some joke. His 
clothes were rough and noways fancy. 
He wore a hat with a lot lower crown 
than cowboys nowndaoys favor. His wife 
had sewn a buckskin seat in his Califor- 
nia pants and he could have done wilh 
a shave and a haircut. 


AS DILL started for the herd, every- 
body was kind of keeping an cye on 
Charlie Brewster. Charlie had an casy 
way with a brone. No fuss or fighting 
aboul mounting. He did it so smooth, 
checking ‘the Bogue Brown and stepping 
up in the middle of him, that it was 
done before even Bill, who was noways 
near as indifferent as he let on. saw it. 
Charlie rode a narrow slick-fork saddle 
with no sideboards to hold him in. Only 
his skill. 
The Rogus Brown stood there sort of 


bunched. Then Charlie let out a holler 


and hung both hooks in the horse's 
shoulders. The bronc bawted like a cross 
between a bull and a panther, dropped 
his head and came apart. It looked like 
the horse was set on climbing up into 
the saddle with Charlic, who was silling 
him straight backed, yet limber. His quirt 
was swinging by its loop from the hooked 
fingers of Charlie's right hand. his left 
hand barely taking up the slack of his 
horsehair hackamore rope. 

The Bogus Brown opened up his ba 
of tricks and dealt them out fast an 
confusing. He was going and coming at 
the same time and it looked like he was 
snapping at his tail. He was bawling and 
squealing and changing his mind about 
turning somersaults and swapping ends 
faster than Bat Masterson could fan a 
gun. Charlie would let out a whoop now 
and then and swing his homemade raw- 
hide quirt down both shoulders and Nip it 
down across the flanks. He was oggra- 
voting that bronc like a herd of yellow: 
jacket hornets. 

Every cowpuncher in the oulfit was 
watching with eyes boogered out like 
frogs, calling to Charlie lo “Ride 'im,” 
ana "Stay a long time,“ and so on. There 
was a grin on Bill’s face that was for 
all the world like the sun busting through 
a black cloud. Because under his hide. 
Bill was almighty prideful concerning 
the Circle C brune neeler, and had more 
than once backed his opinion of Wild 
Charlie Brewster with real money. 

Bill was the first to wake up to the 
fact that the big brone, weaving and 
winding and pilching and bawling, was 
headed siraight for the highest part of 
the riverbank, where the current had 
cut away the clay bank to make a (wenty- 
five-foot drop to the deep water below. 

The Rogus Brown was doing oll that 
any bronc ever «did to a rider, anil 
there's them that walched that claim 
vou couldn't have slid a cigarette paper 
between the buckskin seat of Charlie's 
pants and the saddle. 

Bill ond two-three other cowpunchers 
headed towards the Ragus Brown. Bill's 
horse was the fastest and he was the 
first man to reach the pitching bronc 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ontinned from page 10 

head and stroked his cropped bear, 
Here, Billy, read it for me; this light 
over here's bad,” he muttered. 

Dodd glanced al the letter and smiled 
to himself. It was written in German, 
but Roy would not admit his inability to 
read even that foreign language. 

“It’s from a woman in Germany,” Dodd 
explained. 

can's eyes glittered with interest. 
“What does she say?” he urged. 

“Says she has a son who was supposed 
to have been a soldier and stationed 
somewhere near Langtry. He was killed 
in action and she says she can get com- 
pensation from the government if she 
can prove his death.” 

Judge Roy cleared his throat and re- 


sumed the poker game. 
Two days later he went down (o Dodd's 
store. “Billy,” he said casually, “I want 


you to make out an affadavit for me 
about that German lady's son. You write 
down what [ tell you.” 

Bean then dictated a long and minutely 
detailed account of the exemplary life of 
the soldier, and in glowing terms exactly 
how the boy had died on the field of 
honor, slanding off the onslaught of 
murderous savages while hie comrades 
escaped to safety. He described the beau- 
liful military funeral, in respect of which 
the whole Lown closed its doors, and re- 
peated the words of the Army chaplain as 

e bequeathed the mortal remains to the 
Great General. 

To this statement he affixed his signa- 
(ure and imprinted the seal of his office. 

“Funny,” remarked Dodd, “the fellow 
must have been a pretty close friend of 
yours, yet I never heard you speak of 

im.“ 

„Hell!“ snorted the Law West of the 
Pecos, “I never laid eyes on the goldam 
tramp. For all I know, he never was in 
a thousand miles of this place. Bul that 
don't make any differ'nce. The pore lady 
needs help, and ld do that much for any 
woman. Besides, the government can 
spare the money.” 

Roy Bean’s admiration and respect for 
women was not merely superficial; it 
was much deeper than that. In his ear- 
lier days he had had many affairs with 
beautiful women, but none had left any 
appreciable EE They were merc] 
a part of that beckoning adventure which 
lured him ever on to lands of danger 
and excilement. 

But in San Antonio, after the Civil 
War, he met a: girl who was more than 
just another delicious adventure. She 
was Virginia Chavez, a young Mexican 
woman of exotic beauty and charm and 
n descendant of one of the aristocratic 
Canary Island families who settled San 
Antonio lale in the Seventeenth Century. 

Until then, marnage was only for fol- 
lowers of the prosaic life and for old 
men who sat in rocking chairs. Now il 
was for him. Soon he married Miss Cha- 
vez, settled on the outskirts of San An- 
lonio and slarted in business. Two sons 
and (wo daughters were born. 

There was,“ however, that inevitable 
clash of temperament and viewpoint. She 
was refined, cultured and sensitive; he. 
crude, wild, adventurous. As the breach 
belween Roy and his wife widened with 
Lhe years, that Lounting call of the un- 
tamed West cchoed louder and louder in 
his imagination. His wild spirit strained 
under the subduing lease of civilization 
and superficial culture. Roy e Aë again 
for the open spaces, the friendship of the 
stars blinking down at him upon the un- 
tamed prairie, for the feel of the trigger. 


the smell of balllesrnoke—for the lime 
when again he would a law unto 
himsclf, out there in the wasteland where 
every man carried his life and law and 
hopes swinging from his hips and in the 
cold glint of his eyes. 

Finally, when news came of the build- 
ing of the railroad into the uncharted 
land beyond the Pecos, he could restrain 
thal spirit no longer. The breach belween 
him and his wife had reached the break- 
ing point; and in the Trans-Pecos he 
sensed asylum from domestic troubles as 
well as a new life after the manner of 
his longing. 


ce HOW MUCH?” inquired the meticu- 

lous Easterner. He Lilted his brown 
derby farther to the left and inspected 
himself through the specked mirror of 
the back-bar. 

“Four bits,” Bartender Bean answered 
sourly. 

The customer flicked a dust smudge 
from his coat sleeve, then extracted a 
five-dollar gold piece from his hip pocket 
wallet and clanged it down on the counter. 

Bean tossed the piece into the hand- 
made cash drawer. “What'll it be, Herb?” 
he asked a cuslomer at the other end of 
the bar. 

“Say, fellow, how about my change?” 
the Easterner demanded. 

Vd Sle Bean answered innocently. 
“What change? Don't you know this here 
establishment never gives change? 
What'd you say yore’s was, Herb?” 

The tenderfoot reddened. His jaws 
puffed in much the manner of an aggra- 
vated horned toad. Look here, you give 
me my change, you-thieving son-of—!" 

“I arrest you, stranger, for usin’ abu- 
sive language and disturbin’ the peace of 
this city. I'm the Law West of the Pecos 
and consider court now in session. I fine 
you four dollars and four bits and get 
the hell outer here afore [ lose my tem- 
per.“ The customer got. 

With the coming of the railroad and 
daily train stops directly in front of 
the picturesque Jersey Lilly, the em- 
porium did a thriving business on cases 
of this kind. If Bean did not like the looks 
of o passenger, temporarily quenching 
his thirst at the bar, no change was 
forthcoming regardless of the size of the 
bill or gold piece proffered. Whether such 
a customer laid down fifty cents or 
twenty dollars, it was the same. 

In Judes Bean's view, the money was 
laken by due course of law; and whether 
or not the victim agreed with the find- 
ings of this queer law, there was no 
court of appeal. The Law West of the 
Pecos was the court of first and last 
resort, with Judge Coll always silting 
in to concur in Judge Bean's rulings. 

A favorite trick of Roy's was to delay 
taking a train passenger's money until 
the whistle blew and the train started 
lo move away. When the customer would 
yell frantically for his change, the judge 
would drop the money and pretend not 
to find it. Finally, the exasperated cus- 
tomer would be forced to dive toward 
the departing train without his change. 

One customer failed to carry out his 
art of the usual procedure. When Bean 
ailed io hand over the amount due oul 
of a twenty, Lhe customer stood in the 
door of the Jersey Lilly, calmly watched 
the train depart, then came back to the 
bar and faced the proprietor. 

“Now, by God, you give me thal change 
or make room for me to live in this 
dump till I've boarded out the money. 
You can suit yourself. I don’t have any 
place to go, anyway!" 

(Continued on page 40) 
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PRAIRIE CELLAR — 


...a fragment of the old frontier 


Written and Illustrated 
By LESTER U. BEITZ 


URING the past couple of 
ears, I've spent a good 
it of time roaming around 

abandoned homestends (or 

rather, what remains of 
them), throughout several 
countics in Kansas and 

a Nebraska. It’s really dis- 

tressing to see so many monuments lo 2 

remarkable era become derelicts—com- 

Ur forsaken to the prairie winds. 
he economics of our society has, during 

the post decode or so, caused many de- 

scendents of the origina! prairie home- 
steaders to desert their heritage in quest 
of a less precarious fivelihood. 

lt was This setting which afforded me 
an opportunity to examine a fast-dis- 
appearing fragment of Americana—the 
soddy’s cellar. One has merely to recog- 

nize the prevalence and severity of a 

prairie storm or lornado to undersiand 

the absolute necessity for such a struc- 
ture on the desolate plains of some ninc- 
ty · odd years ago On a recent field trip. 

I cast somewhat more than a casual 

glance at these old shelters ond found 

them particularly interesting from the 
standpoint of construction and character. 

First of all, l think it appropriate to 
dispel the general premise that prairie 
country is chiefly coarse carth covered 
with buffalo grass and certain rugged 
species of deserl vegetation. There's plen- 
ty of stone on the prairie—not boulders 
or massive rock formations, but field- 
stone--ledges of limestone and sandstone 
which were used extensively by the sod- 
dies for hause foundations and cellars. 

l have seen many midwestern farm 
homes built entirely of ledge limestone 
blocks, although these structures were 
constructed some time after the initial 
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sodbusting years, PII admit. However, 
slone of somewhat man-carrying size 
was available in quantity and figured 
prominently in the building of cellars. 

Usually these dugout were small—six 
or eight fect in width and len or twelve 
fect in length, They were frequently 
scooped out of a knoll or rise of ground 
within a few rods of the main house— 
never more than a half-dozen paces, be- 
couse the essential purpose of the cave 
was lo provide emergency sheller. In 
addition to its survival function, the 
prairie cellar was Mrs. Soddy’s only 
storeroom for her preserved foods, the 
big vinegar jug, o kerosene drum and 
such other substances as were indis- 
pensable to the farm wife. 

A typical shelter of this lype would ac- 
commodate six or eight persons; however, 
the cellar was not meant for prolonged 
shelter, hence the absence of furnishings 
ather than a coal-oil lamp or barn lan- 
tern, a few boards of shelving, perhaps 
on old utility table, rarely a chair or 
bench. Since my principal avocalion is 
the collecting of frontier relics, the 
various types of jugs, jars, bottles, crocks 
and pots that I’ve recovered from these 
cellars have contributed to a fairly com- 
plete collection of the containers and 


canning poraphernalin used on the 
prairie frontier. Some of the lamp bases 
ond glass fonts (ve found amid these 


old earthenware relics are the most prim- 
ilive imaginoble since the soddy usually 
relegated his oldest, poorest lighting 
device to the cavern shelter. 


@INCE these cellars were dug into a 

mound or beneath the level of the 
surrounding lerraoin, the interiors were 
cool—usually damp and musty. This 


... from Mrs. Sod 


dys 
Cellar shelf... y 


provides on ideal environment for the 
various species of lizard that inhabit 
prairie country and I've yet to explore 
an abandoned cellar without making a 
sudden acquaintance with na couple of 
these slick-bellied creatures. I never will 
get used to having one of those scamps 
slither across the back of my hand as I 
reach for a fine old jar or pot. Of 
course, they're harmless bul I instine- 
lively jump and, on occasion, have come 
close to breaking o wonderful old can- 
ning pot (hat had somehow managed to 
survive threescore years before | 
chanced upon it. 

don't suppose a prairie cellar would 
be complete without a few amberglass 
bottler and the inevitable ten-gallon 
crock—pretty sound evidence that the 
local manufacture of brew was a period- 
ic activity on the sodbusters’ agenda. 
Sone of these bottles are as primitive as 
thcir surroundings—bubbly, misshapen, 
hand-moulded bottles with applied neck— 
remarkable examples of the glassblower's 
craft. I've occasionally come across those 
distinctive water bottles with the clamp- 
on porcelain stopper fastened to the neck. 
Ana now and then a “Dr. J. Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters“ bottle shows up. It is 
these wonderful and fascinating objects 
of glass ond pottery that lend a singu- 
lar distinction lo the soddy cellar. 

After exploring and studying several 
of these homesteader cellars. | find little 
significant difference between  Lhem. 
They're all quite small. The ficldstone 
walls are yet sturdy but the overhecd 
limbers are solemnly sagging. [n a few 
years, prairie dugouts will have gone the 
way of the sod house and the wood- 
framed prairie windmill—into that limbo 

(Continucd on page 54) 
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DEATH ON PIKES PEAK 


By W. S. “Bill” Crosby 
As told ta Hank Givens 


A WOMAN'S obsession lo climb Pikes 

Peak resulted in the deaths, August 
21. 1911, of Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Skinner of Dallon, Texas. They froze to 
death on that summer day, VC E a 
tragedy unique in the history of the big 
mountain. 

Hol and clear, the weather was every- 
thing that Sallie Skinner could ask to 
help ner accomplish the 14,110-foot climb, 
a feat she'd vowed doing if she did noth- 
ing else. 

People walking up and down the Peak 
that afternoon couldn't help noticing the 
couple. Mra. Skinner was leading an at- 
tack on Pikes Peuk like Teddy Roosevelt 
going up San Juan Hill. Her husband 
pleaded doggedly behind. They watched 
ier pouse, snake a menacing finger at 
the mountsin, and shout. “L came all the 
way to Colorado to climb vou und that's 
just What I'm going to do!“ 

She storted up the hillside again, her 
wide-brimmed straw hat Slapping with 
each step, her thin, blue cotton skirt 
fluttering around her ankles as che 
climbed. In one hand «he carried a small 
handbag, and over her arm was a loosely 
crocheted shawl. 

Bill Skinner came laboriously behind 
her, a straw hat on his head, a black 
ulpaco cout over one arm. During one 
of his wife's infrequent stops to rest, he 
took off the hat and wiped sweat from 
his foce on his thin, calico shirt sleeve. 
He slung the coat, a type popular in 
worm climates, over his olher arm, and 
fonned himself with the hat. Passers-by 
saw him smile patiently at his wife's 
shouting at Pikes Peak. 

The sun reficeted heal from the crushed 
granite hillside; when a breeze came 
along it was hot, dry and stifling. Once 
in awhile Skinner pauced to look up ut 
the bore, croggy dome lowering above 
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Tracks ol the Mamilau and Pikes Peak Cog Railway (lolt) wind by tho deeclalo epoi 
where Mr. ond Mra William Skinner (above) froze io death in Auguat. 191!. The dark 
apol on tho rocks maika the silo where tho bodies wore found. 


him. Like so many others have, he was 
probably thinking that it didn't look (oo 
far to the lop; they'd be there in no 
time, and down again in time for a good 
dinner in Manilou. 

On the contrary, in a maller of hours. 
Bill and Salle Skinner, both fifty, were 
lying dead, frozen beneath a foot of new- 
fallen snow, almost (wo miles below the 
summit. 


MHeE SKINNERS were members of Lhe 

International Typographical Union, 
Mes. Skinner employer by the Dallas 
News, while her husband worked in a 
printing cxtablishment in that town. The 
week before they had been guests for 
dinner at the Union Printers Home in 
Colorado Springs. As nearly as can be 
determined, the couple had come to Colo- 
rado Springs about two weeks before, 
expecting to remain there until Septem- 


7 1. 

They left a room they had rented 
alout 7 a.m. on August 21, without 
saying where they were going. Employ- 
ecs nlang the Manitou and Pikes Peak 
Cog Railway reporied that Skinner was 
apparently greatly affected by the effon 
of walking up the mountain. On several 
occasions. they said. he told his wife he 
didn't believe he could get lo the summit. 
Mra. Skinner was, however, eager Lo 
push ahead. 

Halfway up the Peak. at Mountain 
View, the couple stopped for a visit with 


Tom Wilson, editor of the Pikes Ic 
Neu. He reported that they both seemed 
exhausted. He said he told them there 
was a bad storm coming and invited them 
to spend the night with him. Skinner 
urged his wife to postpone the arduous 
climb, at least until the next day, but 
she insisted on continuing. Reluctantly 
he agreed to accompany her. 

Skinner was reported to be almost in 
a state of collapse near Windy Poinl, a 
lutle more than two miles below the 
summit, with his wife walking several 
yards ahead of him. This was about 4 
o'clock in the aflernoon, the last lime 
that the couple was seen alive. A little 
later, a raging storm drenched the fool- 
hills with rain, and snow lurned the 
miles of mounlainous terrain into a wil- 
derness of white. 

An engineer on the cog train, H. C. 
Gosling, who was my brother-in-law, 
made two trips up the Peak the followin 
day. After the second trip he reporte 
that he had seen something like dress 
material blowing in the brecze about two 
miles below the summit. C. W. Sells. 
manager of the cog road, sent out a 
special train, which reached the spot 
where the bodies lay, a little before 6 


mm. 

The local coroner satisfied himself 
that the remains had not been molested 
and declared there would be no inquest. 
He found Skinner lying on hia hack, one 
hand touching the body of his wife, who 
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lay face down, her hands crossed before 
her face. The ten-degree temperature 
had frozen them both. Found near the 
bodies was Sallie Skinner's handbog, 
which contained a handkerchief and fem- 
inine trinkets. A $10 bill found in Bill 
Skinner’s pocket was water-sonked and 
frozen; with it was about a dollar in 
change 
There were also (Mo accident insurance 
policies for $2.500 cach, one in the name 
of Sallie E. Skinner, the other in her 
husbond’s name. These were dated Au- 
st 9, 1911, and marked “Good for 90 
ays.” The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit had issued the pol. 
icies and stated among its conditional 
clauses that premiums wauld not be paid 
where death was due to overexertion. 
A letter from J. T. Choice, dated Au- 
st 17, ond mailed from Dallas, was 
ound among the couple's effects. The 
writer had quipped, “I hope you are 


having the time of your life in Colorado, 
and thot you will not freeze to death 
on Pikes Peak.” He had ndded that he 


was sending an overcoat in accordance 
with Skinner's request. 

The visitors had everything against 
them for a successful ascent. They had 
not yet had time to acclimatize (hem- 
selves to the high altitude of the Peak. 
They were no longer young ond not used 
lo mountain climbing. Their thin, sum- 
mer clothing was comfortable to start 
off in, but nod they been more knowl- 
edgeable about the Rockies. they'd have 
dressed in more rugged clothes and 
taken additional wraps along in event of 
poor weather. 

Warm weather at lower elevations 
can easily be followed by severe bliz- 
zards even in mid-summer. Those who 
climb the Peak, dressed only in light 
summer apparel, subject themselves to 
sudden cold. Combine this with exposure 
and hardship incident to the ascent, and 
you have o dangerous situation. 

Hundreds of people walk up and down 
the Peak every summer, ond this is the 
only tragedy of its kind that ever hap- 
pened on Lhe mountain. 


A NAVAJO ANTELOPE HUNT 
By Editha L. Watson 


A NAVAJO antelope drive of a century 

ago must have been an exciting event. 
After the long, slow movement of the 
animols toward the trap prepared for 
them, watched and followed from afar 
by concealed Indians, came the sudden 
rush as they were chased into the pen, 
flanked by shouting men waving hides 
and blankets. Then the milling ante- 
lopes. looking in vain for a way out of 
the trap, their hoofs raising clouds of 
dust that cauld be seen for miles in the 
quiet air around them, fell dead from 
arrows propelled by powerful bows. Thus 
culminated weeks of careful preparation, 
overseen by medicine men who knew the 
proper prayers and offerings to insure o 
successful hunt. 

Aged Navajos still living on the reser- 
vation can relate what their fathers told 
them of the drives that took place more 
than a hundred years ago. Antelopes 
then ranged all over the country: now, 
a few herds protected by game laws can 
be found. Hut antelope traps or “corrals” 
still stand, not only on the reservation 
but far beyond its present borders in 
every direction. 

According to the ald men, capturing 
antelopes wos a matter combining the 
religious wilh the practical. Medicine 
men direc the making of the traps as 
well os the drives that followed. All must 
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de done according to rule to prevent 
supernolural reprisals. 

The traps were laid out according to 
the terrain. When possible—for instance, 
in the country north of the present res- 
ervation—thcy were located along nalt- 
ural deer trails. Sometimes several traps 
were placed close together. and in one 
arca nine such corrals have been located. 
In places the animals were driven into 
a narrowing canyon where they could 
be penned at its head; but on fairly level 
ground the traps were built Wéi bor- 
dered with pinon and juniper ughs, 
rocks, and living trees to a height of ten 
or lwelve feet, and were given wings 
forming a wide chute that led to the 
corral. 

The catch pen, corral, or trap wes a 
roundish structure, often os much as 
200 feet in diameter, whose shape was 
said to resemble an antelope’s eye. The 
wings, which frequently extended for 
more than a mile, were usually shaped 
according to tradition: one resembling a 
curved bow, the olher the bow-stnng 
(see photo). f 

Often there were two more wings, 
pointing lo different points of the com- 
pass from the main ones which. accord- 
ing to informants, were used if the 
drive came from a different direction. 
Piles of brush were sometimes placed sọ 
as to extend the wings another mile or 
so. Where possible, the corral itself was 
located out of sight behind o rise of 
ground. 

Men were stationed on high places 
such as nearby ridges, or in tall trees, to 
direct the drivers os they turned the 
antelopes toward the trap. 


Gf ERTAIN loboos had to be observed. 

A woman must never enter an ante- 
lope trap, doubtless because in her func- 
tion as a giver of life she should nol go 
into a place of death. However, it is said 
that women joined the men in closing 


Two corrala are soon in the canier el the 


th of the pen after the antelopes 
9 tured. It was considered danger- 
ous to live neor n (rap. It ts told of a 
man who moved into tne vicinily of an 
antelope corral with his sheep, that 
within the year his animals sickened, 
and the medicine men told him it was 
because of his proximity to the trap. He 
moved away that fall. 

The wood of a trap must not be re- 
moved or used for firewood, which no 
doubt accounts for the preservation of so 
many of these structures, olthough non- 
Indians who have subsequently come into 
the vicinity have made free use of the 
wood. 

An antelope drive required from lwen- 
ty to fifty participants to make it suc- 
cessful, and considering the size of the 
traps, it is easy to see why. Men were 
stationed nlong the outside edges of the 
wings, at the entrance to the corral, and 
wherever they could aim their arrows 
into the trap. At the ends of the wings 
men lay hidden in the tall grass, and, if 
the animals appeared to waver, sprang 
up and tossed blankets or hides to fright- 
en them into running ahead. In one locn- 
tion men hnd dug foxholes along the 
edge of a little ridge that formed o 
wing of the trap, from which they could 
leap up if the antelopes tried lo climb 
the steep slope to safety. 

Sometimes u medicine man, dressed 
in antelope bead nnd hide, stood at the 
far end of the trap, mating antelope 
sounds and motions to guide the animals 
toward him. 

One account of the drive itself relates 
that in the carliest days o semi-circle 
of people on foot headed toward the 
corral from a long distance away, en- 
closing the herd of antclopes that had 
been previously sighted. In later years a 
couple of men on norseback rounded up 
the animals and headed them toward the 
trap. A smoky fire signal lold the people 

(Continued on page 52) 


picture. The bent wing of the lower corral 


is plain. The slraigh! wing passes noar the head el iha second trap. 
Navajo Land Claim photo 
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Gertrude Hutchins Mills. belovod Miss Corie. 
in e manzanita chaiy ber lathet made 


W/HEN I finally cornered Gertrude 
'* Milla, on the sun-shadowed trail near 
Government Center, I felt as if ! might 
be lulking to Virginia Dare, first while 
child born on Roanoke Island; for Ger- 
trude Milla, fomillorly known to her 
intimate friends as Miss Cozie, and her 
sister. Florence, who met a tragic death 
on a mountain trail in 1881, were lhe 
first little girls of Anglo parentage born 
in Yosemite Valley, California. 

Although nearing seventy-cight, Miss 
Cozie was still alight and straight as 
the sugur pines growing in her beloved 
valley. She puused, smiling, blue eyes 
clear and observant, as she told me of 
her life in Yosemite. 

Her father. James Mason Hutchins, a 
pioncering Englishman and famed au- 
thor, crossed the plains in 1849 and 
selticd in Yosemite in 1864 on a 160-acre 
lend grant of meedowlond ond a fringe of 
forcet that ended up near Government 
Center. Mies Cozic’s mother came from 
the hardy Plymouth Rock settlers of 
Massachusetts. 

Aa we s(rolled along, Miss Cozic said 
whe was a Quaker, 2 Swarthmore and 
University of California student. She was 
born in the old Sentinel Holel (later 
called the Upper Hotel) in a lean-lo back 
of the building, known as the Big Tree 
Room because af the giant Sequoia that 
grew in the center, its mighty branches 
reaching to the sky above the roof. 

Nearing the spot, Miss Cozic poinled 
lo all that was left of the famed old 
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hotel—the (ree itself, still carrying a 
ring of en paint where the hole in the 
rool hod hugged il snugly, and the large 

nite hearthstone in what was once 
the Hutchins’ living room. 

“This,” she remarked wistfully, “is all 
that’s left to mark the spot. What a 
shome the old Upper Hotel was ever 
torn down. Every plank and beam in it 
was whip-sawed. We protested, as did 
Professor Bolton of Herkeley, bul it did 
no good.“ 

We sat on a big. flat granite boulder 
Lo rest, the September sun worm on our 
backs, while Miss Cozie relived some of 
the colorful and exciting days of her 
girlhood in the Valley. 

“My father brought the first visitors 
here and that opened che door. 
Guests and visitors were always welcome 
at our lable und fireside for as long as 
they wished to stay. Many came. Some of 
them were well known then, others laler 
became famous: Garfield, Ralph Walda 
Emerson, Edith Ford—who entertained 
us delightfully on her guitar—Sir Wil- 
liam Carruthers, then head of the Lon- 
don Muscum, who spent much time here 
collecling N to take back with 
him—John Muir, gathering material for 
his books. He was married to a beautiful 
Polish girl. They were wonderful people 
and wonderful days. 

“My childhood was as wild and eare- 
free as that of my little Indian play- 
mates, the Yoha-mities (Vosemities). 
They were a mixture of other tribes who 
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To be first on the scene 

is a wonderful and joyous thing— 
To be last on the scene 

is a sadnese hard to describe 


By HARRIETT FARNSWORTH 
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al onc time were bloodthirsty and savage. 
Who could blame them? The white men 
crossing this Valley before my father 
came, nad badly mistreated them. Rig 
Jim Savage almost cleaned them out. 
These white men should have been jailed 
for the terrible things they did to the 
Indians. But they were not. 

“However, Father understood the situ- 


ation. He was kind and patient and. 
peony the first, the Indians accepted 
im. 


She pointed to a few of their conical- 
shaped dwellings at the fringe of the 
forest which were built of split saplings 
called “umu-tea.” 

“The Vosemities spoke a Miwok dia- 
lecl and their last chief was old Tenieya. 
There were also some Diggers in the 
Valley, who showed a strong Spanish 
blood-strain and influence. 

“Of course, I talk a lot about the In- 
dians,” Miss Cozie admitted. They were 
wonderful people, a beautiful part of my 
life here in this Valley. For instance, 
there was one little Indian girl who was 
especially fond of me. She told everybody 
she was my sister. When she grew older 
she got me to write letters for her. When 
I'd ask how I was lo sign her name, she'd 
say, ‘Why. Miss Cozie, of course!’ So. 
because of this, I guess, a lot of folks 
still think l'm an Indian. 


Di AS LITTLE GIRLS, my sister Flor- 

ZN ence and l. wearing blue<hecked 
gingham aprons, would coax Grand- 
mother lo bake us cornbread.” Miss Cozie 
chuckled. “No, we didn’t eat it. We didn't 
even like cornbread. But the little In- 
dans loved it! So we swapped it to them 
for nu-patty—a delicious little eake made 
from finely ground acorns, which Flor- 
ence and [ ate with relish. 

“Speaking of the Indians,” she con- 
tinued, “I forgol to mention old Indian 
Tom, as he was known around the Val- 
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ley. He had come in over Bloody Canyon. 
and across the Mono Desert, to marry 
a Yosemite squaw. He married her bul 
he never left. He met Father and went 
to work for him. Never after would Tom 
do a lick of work for anybody clse. He 
worked up at the sawmill, and stayed 
on here for the rest of his life. Tom was 
a good, thoughtful Indian. When the 
luscious wild strawberrics came in, he 
made it o point Lo keep our table well 
supplied—as he did with other wild fruits 
in Season. 

“Iin Lime, Tom became Father's shadow. 
Together they collected seeds and speci- 
mens of trees and plants that loday are 
flourishing in Kew Gardens in England. 
Tom also helped Father build the first 
Lrails, roads, bridges and dwellings in 
this valley. Later, to make them safer, 
Father had to go to our Legislature to 
gel a $10,000 grant to do it. 

“I still love tne Indians, the outdoors, 
but horses were my favorite pastime. I 
Vie up with them. We didn't get far in 
those days without horses. I could man- 
age horses when others couldn't. We 
kept them pastured down there in the 
meadow. 

“The (rail guides kept theirs there, 
too, to have them handy when needed. 
Same of the guides were cruel to thcir 
mounts. When they came to catch them. 
they didn't always succeed. Then they'd 
beg me lo get their horses for them. | 
always refused. If I had done so, I would 
have felt I was betraying my friends. 

“I guess I was considered more or 
less an expert in horse handling. Any- 
way, old Joe Mulligan, the stagecoach 
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driver thought so. Whenever I traveled 
in or out of the Valley, old Joe always 
let me sit up on the seat beside him. 
Often he let me drive that four-horse 
leam over some very dangerous roads. 

“On this occasion, we were drivin 
back from Big Oak Flat. That roa 
cerlainly couldn't be called safe. Any- 
way, just as we neared a dangerous 
curve, Joe found something needing his 
altention, and handed over the lines (o 
me. A nervous old woman looked out and 
saw me. She nearly went wild. She 
screamed al the top of her voice, calling 
frantically, ‘Look! Oh, my goodness! 
There's a (little girl driving this conch! 
Take the lines, driver!’ and fainted dead 
away. Poor old thing. She didn't know I 
could handle those horses as well as Joe 
could—but he did,” Miss Cozie laughed. 

“There is another stagecoach incident 
1 shall never forget. It seems funny now 
but il was very embarrassing for a young 
girl. It had to do with skunks When we 
arrived in Yosemite, there were no bears 
or deer, but plenty of those pesky little 
skunks. They got into everything and 
became a great nuisance, but who dared 
make o skunk mad? 

“We had left the Upper Hotel and 
were living over there in the Hutchins’ 
cottage, my room n lean-to at the back 
of the building. One day Father came in, 
gun in hand, and warned, ‘Now don’t be 
afraid, Cozie. There's a skunk in the 
euphaord, again, Thie time I'm going to 
shoot it.’ Well, he did, and with the 
usual results Thot skunk perfumed the 
house and everything in it. Thal waos 
bud enough. Hut Father had forgotten | 


had to take the stage the next day for 
Rig Ook Flat. 


“When 1 gol on, passengers looked 
around sniffing, obviously puzzled. They 
didn’t know who Lo blame, for others got 
on with me. [ noticed that something was 
olso worrying Joe, the driver. He looked 
down, sniffing, and yelled, Egnd. folks! 
I musta run over a skunk, somewhere!’ 
Of course, I fell terribly guilty but ! 
couldn't help laughing to myself. I knew 
the moment I got myself and my per- 
fumed baggage off the couch, the skunk 
erfume would disappear—and l'd never 
ive that down.” 


Miss COZIE brushed back a wisp of 
4 gray hair. then folded her fragile 
hands in her lap. When I was only sev- 
enteen, and my girl friend, Cora, eight- 
een, we look a notion (o go on a puck- out 
Lrip. We had to have an extra horse to 
carry necessilics, so we baught onc, 
slightly spavined, from Lucky Baldwin 
for 325.00. When all was ready, we got 


on our mount and, leading the pack- 
horse, headed for back-country: Geass 
Meadow. Johnsville and Bridgeport. 
Along the way, to poss the time, Cora 


und I sang al the tops of our volces. At 
night we picketed the horses in a ncarby 
meadow, and we bedded down in the 
sagebrush. 

“Oh, no!“ she assured me, “we were 
not afraid of snakes or the so-called ‘wild 
Indians.“ We hod a at time! Along 
the way we happened to meet some of 
Father's old mining friends. They were 
very hospitable and entertaining—even 
invited us to sleep in their cabins. Young 
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irls didn’t do such things, so Cora and 
found good beds down in the haystacks. 

“One time Cora and I spent most of 
one winter up around Lake Tahoe. And 
when Mr. Mills and ! married, we took 
our honeymoon on horseback. Only this 
summer, I went up to Tuolumme Mead- 
ows, alone, and camped out from June 
until a week ago (it was September). I 
had a great time) 

“Naturally, when aulomobiles came in, 
I had to have one of my own. So I got 
one and drove it everywhere, by myself, 
until recently. Then ! decided my driving 
wasn’t too safe—for the other fellow 
and I got rid of it.” 

We kot up and walked across the 
meadow, toward the dark forest. 

"I've walked up and down, over and 
across every trail in these mountains and 
this vallev, time and time again,” Miss 
Cozie said. Poinling ahead at Half Dore, 
n sheer granite mountain frowning down 
un the Valley, she told me, “With only 
the nid of an onrlinury rope. I climbed 
that, and folks though! nothing of it. 
Yet, yenrs later, when a steel cable was 
put up (here to assist climbers, a great 
to-do was mude when a xvoun woman 
made the ‘speclacular climb.” 

Down the path that held so many 
cherished memories for Miss Cozie. she 
called my attention lo a huge old elm 
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tree, growing at the edge of the forest. 
“arly years ago, my mother planted the 
seed for that, and a whole row of stately 
elms. They are all gone but that one,” 
she said sadly. “Grandmother planted 
the apple orchard that once thrived there 
across the meadow.” 

Our path ended up at the Park Mu- 
seum. Here, among other interesting ob- 
jecls of the old days, Miss Cozic showed 
me a collection of articles belonging to 
the Hutchins family. She led me to a 
unique chair, which her father had made 
from beautiful manzanita wood. [t had 
been his favorite. With Cozie by his side 
editing every word, he had sat in it, 
while ne wrote numerous articles and his 
book In the Heart of Sierra. 

Laler, we walked down a shady path 
that ended at the small, rock-walled 
cemetery. Here under the giant Incense 
Cedars and age-old Sequoias. we lingered 
by a great granite rock, an appropriate 
headstone for the rugged pioneers siccp- 
ing beneath it. “James Mason Hutchins. 
Feb. 10, 1818-Oct. 31, 1902, Father of 
Yosemite, Builder of the first trails, 
roads, bridges and dwellings in this val- 
ley.“ and beside him, his beloved daugh- 
ter, Florence, who had lost her life on 
the mountain trail. 

Miss Cozie pointed to other graves 
sealtered about us, telling something of 
the life of each occupant. “Over there 
lie Lucy and Nill, good old Indians. 
Under that giant cedar, planted by his 
own hands, rests a rough-and-ready old 
Scot sailor. He also helped Father to 
build trails and roads over these moun- 
tains, 

“Its a shame,” she reflected. to think 
no one has cared enough to care the 
names of (he dead on some of these head- 
stones. These people were a part of the 
history of this lovely valley. After I'm 
gone no one will know who they were. 
or remember them, or know of all the 
good things they have done.“ 

In the quiet of this hallowed sanctuary 
we said goodbye, hoping that someday 
our paths would meet again. They never 
did. Gertrude Hutchins Mills. beloved 
Miss Cozie, died in May of 1956, at the 
vencrable age of eighty-eight. 


Tho Upper Holel where Miss Cozio was bam in the Groon Treo Room Bolow ia the 
Hutchins’ collage which tho skunks loved to raid. 
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Fifth in a series 
of little-known ghost towns 


By TOM BARKDULL 


(1) The town’s beal-proserved building. (2) Tumbledown and sagging ... bul homo lo three baby humming 


birda (3) Placenta Milla 


HIM THE high desert community of 

Stanton. Arizona, an ancient trail 
twists and climbs for nine tortuous miles 
over the Weaver Mountains to the long 
abandoned and forgotten streets of Pla- 
cerita. The dry, hot wind whispers along 
this trail unceasingly and slips througn 
the pass between Antelope Peak and 
Rich Hill to eventually enter the upper 
end of Main Street at the sagging frame- 
work of the old Placerita mill. 

This hamlet was first known as Pla- 
eeritas, meaning “Little Placer.” Gold 
was discovered at the lownsile by Mexi- 
cans during 1868 and 1869. Resting at 
the northeast lip of the Weuver Moun- 
tains at an elevalion of 4,700 feet, il 
affords an almost ideal yeur- round 
climate, being high enough to escape the 
severe heat of the desert in summer and 
yet enioying mild winlers due to the 
upward flow of warm air from the desert 
below. 

The camp was a vilal and vigorous 
community for many years before tho 
coming of the post office. It existed only 
falleringly from 1868 until 1875, bul on 
November 3 of the latter year it was 
invaded by A. W. “Old Grizzly” Cniten 
and his entournge of twenty-one wugons 
and cighty henchmen. Callen selected 
Placerita for his hendquarters and for 
twenty years dominated the town like 
un autocrat. The mines in the area, as 
well as most of the businesses, were 
SE wholly or in part under his con- 
trol. 

In 1889. Old Grizzly initinted the be- 
ginning of his end of domination over 
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the town when he killed Byron Charles 
and Frank Wark on Main Street. Bucky 
O'Neill. then Sheriff of Yavapai County 
rode to the townsite, arrested Callen and 
returned him to Prescott where he was 
held in jail pending trial. Although he 


was exonerated on grounds of self- 
defense. he never regained his power 
over tne community. From then on 


private enterprise flourished, the mines 
were producing to capacity, the mill was 
a twenty-four-hour operation and in 
February, 1896, the town was grant 
u post office. Saloons, restaurants, board- 
ing houses, barbershops and other busi- 
nesses rallied to the needs of miners and 
millhands and Placerita ran wide open 
for fourteen years until the post office 
was finally discontinued on August 15. 
1910. 

An interesting sidclight to life in old 
Placerita is noted in the Arizona Journal 
Mincer, March 16, 1898 edition, which 
stated, “Under-Sheriff J. P. Dillion went 
to Placerita last evening lo investigate 
the robbery of the post office at that 
place, which occurred on Monday night 
(March 7). The thieves secured $40.00 
in money and $60.00 worth of stumps.” 


EXCEPT for the still solid back wall, 
L the mill is obvinusly on the verge of 
surrender to age and elements. Blue sky 
is visible through rents in the roof nnd 
the incessant wind complains lonesome - 
ly through wide cracks in the warped 
walls. However. it was in this primitive 
structure that I was grected by the only 
living residents of the village: suspended 


a cool roapite at the ond ol the trail. (4) The house at the end of Main Streel. 


from a precariously rusly wire between 
ceiling beams was a tiny nest with three 
baby hummingbirds, mouths wide open 
foward Heaven, waiting for lhe return 
of the molher. 

From the millsite, Main Street wan- 
ders down the meandering Placcrita 
Gulch for a full half-mile. Tne gulch, on 
either side of the street, is lush with wal- 
nut trees which at the time of visit were 
gencrously laden with mature fruit. Near 
the center of town steadfastly stands the 
only home which hus resisted the years. 
Constructed of stone and mortar, it 
slands aloof—and rather arrogantly— 
amid ils tumbledown neighbors. Its in- 


terior plaster has but few cracks and the 
(Continued on page Aal 
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Vinegarroon 
(Continued from page 32) 

Roy appreciated the humor of the silu- 
ation, handed the stranger his correct 
change, and ordered drinks on the house. 
He put up the customer for the night, 
and by the time the next train arrived, 
they were real friends. 

Denn despised a tenderfoot who pre- 
tended knowledge of the West. He looked 
sourly upon any poscur, regardless of the 
occasion. 

„What'll it be, Mister?” Oscar Sweeden 
asked a towheaded young chap standing 
before the bar admiring himself in the 
dingy mirror. The stranger's new Stetson 
brim was at least two inches wider than 
the accepted size in the West at the 
time; the band was a quarter-size too 
large. The crown was pinched to a point; 
and the whole effect gave the newcomer 
a ludicrous appearance of which he was 
wholly unaware. He adjusted the bright 
silk kerchief around his neck at a swag- 
gering angle and hitched up brand-new 
leather chaps with conchos liberally dot- 
ting the outer cdges. 

“Gimme a shot of pizen!“ he an- 
swered out of the corner of his mouth, 
slamming his booted foot upon the bar 
rail. He naturally expected a drink of 
forty-rod whiskey, and the bartender 
reached for the bottle. 

“Hold on there, Oscar,” said Bean, who 
had overheard the order and already was 
eyeing the new cuslomer with an expres- 
sion which might have been inspired by a 
severe bellyache. “I'll take care of that 
5 You look after this end of the 

ar.“ 

On the two-foot shelf constituting the 
back-bar were three quart fruit jars. In 
each were preserved in alcohol typical 
specimens of the denizens of the Trans- 

ccos—several tarantulas, a vinegarroon, 
small rattlesnakes and a Gila monster. 

Acting in a matter-of-fact manner, as 
though it were a regular part of the 
daily routine, Bean reached back and 
ES ed the jar containing the larantu- 

as. He placed a whiskey glass on Lhe 

bar in front of Lhe swaggering stranger, 
unscrewed the top from the fruit jar, 
and poured the glass full of the preserv- 
ing uid. 

ithout a change of expression or 
tone, he said, There's yore pizen, feller.” 

The customer, who had been watching 
the procedure with growing concern, 

lanced once at the glass and shoved it 

ack. “Gimme a drink of whiskey!” he 
commanded. f 

Bartender Bean reached under his 
apron and brought up his long-barreled 
.45. He drew on the surprised customer. 
“You ordered pizen; now goldam you, 
RO SCH led bl 1—1 

e stranger pale reeptibly. “I— 
don't believe I want a drink. but I'll pay 
for it—if it was any trouble to you.” He 
slarted to back away. 

Bean gripped his gun and threw down 
on the thoroughly subdued tenderfoot. 
“Licker pizen or lead pizen—have yore 
choice.” 

The young fellow grinned in a silly 
manner through paling lips. A trembling 
hand moved out and rasped the glass. 
He raised it toward his lips. 

„Wait a minute!” Roy commanded. 
“Set that stuff back down. Next time 
you come to the Jersey hilly. be yoreself. 

d 


Don't pull any of yore Wild West stuff 
on us. We're plain, easy-guin’ folks out 
here and we don't like it. Drinks for 


the hoase are on you, stranger!" 
Bean returned the Pens Dud to 
the ans gar and the pseudo- West- 


erner breathed deeply. 


ALTHOUGH Bean considered it his 

legal and inalienable right (o short- 
change strangers at his bar, especially if 
these strangers were railway passengers, 
he deeply resented anyone's turning the 
tables on him. 

A passenger one day tried that. The 
whistle tooted and all passengers at the 
bar hurried out. One short-legged imbiber 
wearing back-East clothes and a handle- 
bar moustache was Standing al the end 
of the bar nearest the door. When the 
whistle sounded, he placed his beer bot- 
tle on the counter and rushed out without 
paying for his drink. , 

oy did not detect this overt act until 
the place had empticd of passengers and 
the locomotive was puffing to a start. 
Near-panic seized him as (ull realization 
of what had happened penetrated. In a 
single move he tossed off his apron and 
adjusted his pistols at his waist. 

ith a speed foreign to his usual 
casy-going manner, he leaped through 
the door. off the porch and made a dive 
for the rear end of the departing train. 
With an efforl he grasped a bracket 
alongside the rear steps and Nung him- 
self to the platform. 

He reached upward and yanked the 
emergency cord. Brakes screamed and 
the train came to a stop. 

Bean unholstered his guns and stalked 
through the coaches. He scrutinized each 
passenger with penetrating gaze. “It's all 
right, folks,” he reassured the passengers 
as he entered each coach, “I’m only look- 
in“ for a ornery polecat with a mous- 
tache.” 

Finally his search brought him face 
to face with the absconding customer. He 
covered him in decisive slyle. “Gimme 
four bits for that bottle of beer, you low- 
down sneaking’, dry-gulchin’, s-o-b, afore 
I lose my temper!” 

The handle-bar moustache quivered. 
The passenger nearly ripped out his 
pocket in his haste to find some money. 

e handed the outraged bartender a 
dollar. 

Dean shoved the piece into his pocket. 
Four bits for one bottle of beer; four 
bits collection fee,” the judge commented 
as he holstered his guns and strode to the 
nearest exit. 


ESUS TORRES was a. die-hard. It was 
spring, and sheep-shearing time. 
Ranchmen would bring in three or four 
hundred extra Mexican hands for the 
seasonal rush. In contemplation of a 
brisk and profilable business, Roy laid 
in a heavy supply of beer. 

For three or four years Jesus Torres 
had operated a small saloon in the Mexi- 
can section of town, but since his trade 
was almost exclusively the shiftless class 
of his own countrymen, he was little or 
no competition to the Jersey Lilly. Bean 
ignored him completely. 

Outwardly Torres scemed contenl to 
watch his arch-enemy corral the cream 
of the business while he waited for the 
erumbs, but apparently that passiveness 
had been on the surface only. A constant 
urge to even the score with Bean had 
been smouldering in his mind. 

With the coming of the shecp-shearers 
Jesus sensed the fruition of this taunting 
ambition, and he had the effrontery to 
carry out his daring plan. 

He constructed an open-air floor back 
of his little thatch-covered saloon. He 
moved about in a mysterious manner, a 
smug smile on his face. Hie small black 
eyes glittered with secret contemplation 
when anyone asked him about hia im- 
provements. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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correspondence about the caso 


«A? TROOP was cold—-saddlesore and 
d weary after four futile months 
in the field. They had seen plenty of 
Indians, and had killed a few, but for 
the most part, it had been a lonesome, 
useless patrol. Four months without a 
ay day, but then, of course, there'd 
en no place to spend money even if 
they'd had it. No towns, no women, no 
liquor—nothing but endless saddle-slap- 
ping as Lieutenant Morton's Third Cav- 
alry troopers strung out the length and 
breadth of the Black Hills of Dakota. 

No liquor—that was Wes € the 
hardest to bear for these hard- bitten, 
squinty- eyed cavalrymen. Especially Ken- 
WE The dissolute private had gruni- 
bled incessantly since the patrol left 
Fort Laramie the preceding September. 
It was now December, ect miserable 
and almost Christmas, and nol a drink 
for four months! 

John M. Kennedy was a young man 
from a good family in Relvidere, New 
Jersey. Twenty-six years old in 1877, he 
had been an enigma to his fellow troop- 
ers since his enlistment at Indianapolis 
the year before. A hard drinker, the 
diminuilive Easterner would fight one or 
a dozen; it made no difference to him. 

On several occasions, when the morale 
of the weary troopers was down around 
their ankles, Kennedy nudged it a little 
lower with his constant rumbling. 
Sergeant Schaffer, his squad leader and 
long in the ranks, had jerked Lhe picket 
rope on Kennedy a couple of times—shut 
him up or pulled rank on the trouble 
maker. Kennedy had subsided on those 
occasions, but he didn’t forget. 
watched Shaffer with a baleful eye, and 
savored quiet thoughts of what he would 
do to the rank-happy non-com if he ever 
got the chance. 

Officers eame and went in those fast- 
moving cavalry troops, and sometimes 
they knew what they were about anid 
sometimes they didn’t. The sergeants 
more often than not were the real mili- 
tary commanders. An officer with a 
first rute (top-kick hnd it made, and 
“A” troop hnd the best. 


Navcember-December, 1905 


He 


“A” TROOP'S 


By JOHN 
CARSON 


LITTLE SECRET 


More than one soldier knew who dispatched Private Kennedy, 
and more than one soldier was involved, yet you'd have to 
look far to find a group of men who sow more and said less! 


First SERGEANT John Van Moll 

was a long-time cavalryman—he'd 
seen action during the recent war with 
the South, and had done several hitches 
on the frontier, fighting Indians. When 
it came to molding a crack oulfit, Van 
Moll was the mon for the job. He seldom 
got rough with the recruits, but he could 
if he had to. A perfect buffer between 
the 8 troopers and the spit and 
polish est Pointers, Van Moll was 
equally respected by both—no mean feal, 
then os now. 

As “A” (roop turned toward Laramie, 
the troopers’ eyes glistencd with antici- 
alion. Camp was made at Silver Springs 
Ranen; lents were Lhrown up because of 
the bitter cold, and fires were built. 
There the paymaster was waiting, and 
the men joyfully lined up to pocket, if 
only temporarily, four months’ pay in 
hard cask Liquor, or the frontier fac- 
was available at the ranch in 
quantity. The prices were outrageous, 
but after all, it had been a long time. 

Private Kennedy went through the 
line with the others, and when Je got 
his pay he bought whiskey. For two days 
the lroop remained at Silver Springs: 

On the evening of December 14, Licu- 
tenant Morton scratched on the tent of 
Sergeants Van Moll and Schaffer. The 
latter was not in, but Van Moll bade 
the C.O. enter. It was then about 7:00 
p-m., very dark with the mercury hover- 
ing below the zero mark. Only a small 
candle illuminaled the sergeants’ quar- 
ters. The two soldiers discussed the pend- 
ing march to Fort Laramie, and after 
making their plans, Morton rose to leave. 

Suddenly the tent flap was thrown 
back and the drunken Kennedy thrust 
himself inside. Wild-eyed, armed with a 
carbine, he demanded to know Schaf- 
fer’s whereabouts. It was obvious thut he 
had worked himself up to u killing rage, 
ond Schaffer was to be his victim. With- 
oul hesitation, Van Moll stepped between 
Kennedy and Lieutenant Morton, shield. 
ing the officer with his own body. 

he crazed private swung around fac- 
ing Van Moll nnd before the First Ser- 
cant could make a move, Kennedy fired, 
the slug tearing itself into Van Moll’s 
vitals. Morton leaped over the falling 
body and, calling for the guard, wresled 
the rifle away from the drunken soldier. 

Corporal Taggart was in charge of the 
guard. and Morton quickly explained 
what had happened as he knelt over the 
fallen sergeant in the futile hope that 
some spark of life remained. But the 
First Sergeant wos dead, and with his 
death Corporal Taggart had lost his 
best friend. 


simile, 


ORTON ordered that Kennedy be 
taken to the guard tent und, always 
the officer, was now thinking in terms 
of military justice for this senseless 
killing. Taggart escorted the prisoner to 
the tent and assigned Private George 
Nelson to remain with him an guard. 
Word of Van Moll’s death quickly 
Spread throughout the camp. The dog- 
tired troopers, many af them sick nnd 
hungover but suddenly sober, assembled 
in little knots and in hushed, angry tones, 
discussed the death of their popular 
First Sergeant at the hands of the un- 
popular Kennedy. Van Moll had been n 
friend to all—Kennedy (o none. 

Gradually the camp grew quiet and 
one by one the fires died down. Only in 
the guard tent did a small light Nicker 
as little gusts of wind toyed with the 
candle by the entrance. 

Lieutenant George Chase, Officer of 
the Guard, made a routine check of the 
prisoner about 10:90. At the entrance to 
the tent he found Private Nelson wrapped 
head to heels in a blanket lied securely 
with a lariat. Rushing into the tent, 
Chase had no doubt he would find his 

risoner gone. His fears were unfounded, 
owever; the prisoner was still in the 
tent. He was hanging from the ridge 
pole suspended by the neck. A quick 
glance was all Chase needed to ascertain 
that Kennedy was dead, and from the 
rotesque angle of the head, it was evi- 
dent that the man had made a drop. 
Later examination revealed a broken 
neck. 

Releasing Nelson, Chase asked what 
hod happened. The guard told him a 
civilian had come into camp and had 
inguired about a certain trooper. Nelson 
said when he turned his back (o the 
slranger lo point oul the trooper’s tent. 
a blanket was thrown over his head and 
his arms were pinioned tightly to his 
sides. Then several persons rushed up 
and tied him inside the blanket. 

Lieutenant Morton was summoned, and 
he ordered that Kennedy bo buried on 
the spot. The grave was marked with u 
board, but was given no number. 

Private Nelson and Corporal Taggart 
were questioned closely. Nelson insisted 
he did not know the stranger who ac- 
costed him; the trooper about whom the 
stranger was said to have inquired, said 
he had no idea who might have been 
asking for him. Nelson said he did not 
recognize any of the crowd who rushed 
him, and did not know what went on 
in the guard tent while he was trussed 
up. Corporal Taggart maintained that 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Walt Coburn’s Tally Book 
(Continued from page 314) 
and the whooping bronc twister. 

Rut as he came close, we all heard 
Charlie call out loud and plain, “Git Le 
hell out of a man’s way!" Charlie waved 
Bill off with his hal. "Quit a-botherin’ 
us!“ 

And with both legs swinging forward 
and back, he fanned the big brown bronc 
square off the high bank. The Bogus 
Brown pitched over and out of sight, 
Charlie scratching him as they dropped 
from view. 

There was a dull, sickening splash. We 
rede lo the edge of the bank and all we 
could see was Charlie's hat floating on 
the rifMes of the muddy water. We all 
stared down at the water, sort of para. 
lyzed and struck dumb, and it seemed 
hours till Lhe brone and man broke the 
waters surface. 

The Bogus Brown's nose and head 
came up first, then Charlie's. His black 
hair was plastered down across his head. 
comical-like. The horse was snorting and 
blowing and pawing water, then he 
started swimming for the south bank, 
Charlie Brewster in the saddle. 

Charlie spit out a big stream of muddy 
water and grinned up at us, looking back 
over his shoulder. The loop of his quirt 
was slid down over his wrist and his fist 
was doubled up. Then he swung his arm. 
opening his Det, and let Ny a handful 
D 


river mud. 
_ “You kin start crowding your dogies 
into this crick any lime now, Bill,” he 


called out. "II break trail through the 
ice for you gentle hands to foller. There's 
a keg of whiskey at the Two Bar camp 
on yonder side and I'm goin’ over for a 
little nip.” 

We watched Charlie Brewster and the 
big Bogus Brown swim high and hand. 
some toward the Two Bar waddies on 
the far side cheering, and old Spud 
Stevens himself waving what shore 
looked like a bottle. 

Then Bill started cussing soft-like, the 
color coming back into his face that still 
looked grim and set and desperate. 

“Roys,” said Bill, in that tone of voice 
used at funerals, there rode about Lhe 
biggest damn fool and the gamest bronc- 
fighter in history. Charlie Brewster can't 
swim a damn stroke!”—Walt 


The Ward Massacre 
(Continued from page 17) 
a rifle bullet hit Mr. Cantrell in the 
abdomen. This wound proved fatal the 
following morning. Mr. Perry was shot 
through the right lung. 

At the first treacherous atlack of the 
Indians the remaining white men rushed 
for their guns. By fast and accurmte 
shooting they managed to drive the ene- 
my out of gun range. Two redskins were 
seen to fall but were picked up by their 
companions. 

The Indians hung around for hours 
but always out of range. They tried Lo 
stampede the stock but met with no suc- 
cess. Whooping and hollering, they fired 
their guns, but the horses did nol break 
away as they hoped. Finally the leader 
of the Indians said that if the whites 
would give them some horses they would 
go away and not molest them further. 
In order to buy peace several horses were 
released and were caught up by the In- 
dians. They kept their word and made 
off in the direction the Ward train had 
laken much earlier in the day. The man- 
ner, dress and speech indicated strongly 
that the leaders were white men disguised 
as Indians. 


This small party had no shovels or 
spades so their dead could not be buried 
where they fell. Instead, they were load- 
ed and carried in the wagons. Under the 
hot August sun, the odor soon became 
very offensive. 

When Mr. Perry dicd on the morning 
of the fourth day after the fight on the 
plateau, the train was halted and shovels 
were made from boards. A funeral was 
conducted by the side of the trail. 


HE DAY AFTER the burial of the 

three men, the small train caught up 
to the larger one led by Captain Coates. 
The Captain sadly related to the mem- 
bers of the small party what he had 
learned about the fate of the Wards. 

The Captain's train had pulled into a 
small valley that had a little unburned 
grass for forage on the first night after 
the party had divided. They made camp 
and prepared their evening meal. After 
eating they were sitting around the camp - 
fires talking. Suddenly shrill yells burst 
upon the quiet night air. A band of 
painted Indians hit the horse herd in a 
wild charge. Before the members of the 
camp could get to their fect the mounted 
raiders had come and gone—taking with 
them several horses. Not much could be 
done that night to recapture the stolen 
stock. At daylight the next morning Alex 
Yantis and six other men left lo make a 
search. 

While tracking the horses in the early 
afternoon, they came to the brow of a 
hill overlooking a small and dry water- 
course. As they lopped Lhe rise the seven 
men abruplly halted. There before them 
the bodies of several white men lay beside 
their wagons. Nearby, spirals of smoke 
were rising from the brush and cries of 
women and children in pain and fright 
could be heard. As the men looked in 
that direction they saw blood-smeared 
Indians building fires near the captives. 
They saw several women and children 
tied (o small trees. 

The several white men immediately 
charged the Indians and altempted Lo 
rescue the caplives from their bonds. 
The Indians, seeing the small force of 
whites charging them, rallied and drove 
them back and away [from the brush. 

One was immediately killed by an ar- 
row in the chest. The remaining six 
retreated toward the large wagontrain 
several miles in the rear. In the carly 
part of the retreat they came upon a 
nine-year-old boy, Neuty Ward, who had 
been shot by an arrow and left for dead 
by the Indians. Edward Neeley nicked 
up the boy as they retreated. Finally the 
seven survivors arrived safely at the big 
train. There they told their story—the 
dreadful news the Captain told the Kirk- 
land party when it arrived. 


EMBERS of the combined trains 

traveled toward the scene of the 
massacre. From all indications the Ward 
train had been altacked a short (me 
after the attack on the Kirkland train. 
It appeared as if the Indians had fired 
on the men of the Ward party as they 
were eating their noon mest in the shade 
of the small (rees and brush, as the 
bodies were near the ashes of campfires. 
Charred portions of the seven wagons 
were scattered where they had been 
overturned and burned. In the brush 
some distance away were the remains of 
other fires where the bound women and 
children had been put to the slake. Many 
of the bodies were horribly mutilated. 
and the stench was terrible as they had 
been dead for some time. A mass funeral 
service was read by the Captain before 
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NICKELS 5-7 Inches 


EP 
SILVER DOLLAR 
112 Inches 


Sharp Clear Tone of Speaker 
Eliminales Need For Melers 


exploring head thal makes il possible io explore 
between rocks, in crevices, closels, under flooring 
and other places inaccessible lo many delectors. An 
interchangeable 12” head is included that gives a 
broader detection field and is especially useful in 
lracing veins, searching for ore deposits, placer gold, 
etc. It is possible, under suitable conditions, io trace 
rich veins for distances up to 100 feet or more 
when using this head; 
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„ Em objecte will 
lected deeper} 


RELCO circuils completely eliminate the need for 
meters, A sharp clear tone will be heard in the built 
in speaker as (he detector approaches metal and 
the tone will increase in pitch until the head is 
direclly over the object, them decreases in pitch as 
the deteclor is moved away, thus making il possible 
to pin-point objecls with an accuracy once thought 
impossible. This can save many hours of needless 
digging. 


‘No More Discomfort of Earphones. 
The loudspeaker system eliminates lhe discomfort 
of earphones on hot or cold days as well as tha 
constant entanglement of tha phone cord and doas 
not restrict the wearing of hats, eyeglasses or hear- 
ing aids, you will probably take a companion on 
most of your lreasure hunting trips and as your 
companion will be able to hear the signal that Indi- 
cales the presence of metal he will be able to par- 
ticipale fully in the search, thereby increasing your 
chances of finding valuable objects. RELCO’S clear- 
lone loudspeaker syslem makes is possible to pros- 
pect without having to watch a meter, an important 
fealure when prospecting in snake infested or haz- 
ardous areas where one needs to watch his footing. 


RELCO, Depl oan, Box 10563, Houston, Texas 77018 
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A smooth action volume control lels you set the 
volume to a comfortable listening level, without 
affecting sensitivity. 


Aulomaticatly Reacls to Elther MIneral or Metal 

No separale mineral-melal swilch Is required as lhe dë 
ERONTIERSMAN will aulomatically react to either 
metal or delectable mineral, wilhin deteclion range. 
wilh jusl one simple adjuslment of the control, For 
instance, as exploring head Is brought toward gold 
bearing rock, quartz, slale, elc., wilhin delection 
range the sound will be difierent than ine sound 
heard when moved loward man-made metals such 
as coins, lools, etc. 


If you want an oulslanding deleclor at a reasonable 
price, make the FRONTIERSMAN your cholce. 


An Le Frontiecamon's eaploting head 
* trougèt lo nnd gold beasang rock 
zan atose We sound n dalferent 
than thal heard mhen mored (Gerd 
ie af Court phoan in pitivre beton, 


FOR FASTER SEAVICE 
CALL FOR COD SHIPMENT 
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If you're between 25 and 65, steadily em» 
few: u can borrow up lo §800 on YOUR 
(CAATURE ALORE. 

OUR SERVICE 18: FAST—We rush Ihe money 
to you when your application has been proc- 


ga, 
COWFIOCKTIAL—WE DO NOT notify employer, 
feferences er selatives. 
SIMPLE—No embarratsing Interviews, no lime 
of from work. Fill oul ihe application la the 
privacy of t home. Drop It in the mell. 
GOVERRG REGULATEO—We ag licensed 
the Stale, and operate under the Olvision 
of Finance, Dest. of Bosiness Administration. 
JUST CIRCLE THE Donar PAYMENT YOU 
DESIRE, FILL IR THE APPUCATION ALAN 
BELOW ARD SERD IT TO UR 


CASN 0 
You OTI MONTHLY MONTHLY 
HCN PAYMENTS° PAYMENTS" PAYMENTS” 
00 $28.23 872.88 319.76 
$00 35.26 28.95 24.66 
42.0. 33.90 29,18 
00 48.56 39.05 33.48 
$4.97 44.07 37.62 
"The above Include creditor 
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CALIFORNIA GHOST TOWN GUIDE 


Shown Me wey lo over 100 Inirlque-filled Caller. 
nie Sen Towns thet provide bours of eacitement 
ead pleature for ikome welling butled tees e. 


old oum, western relics, purple bois aged by 
the sun, and elde objecis, SeXslaction guaran- 
teed of money beck. Order now! Only HS A. 
L. Abbott, Depi, $12 181) Weil Romneya Orire, 
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Western Wear 


FREE cara od 
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the burial, al the conclusion of which the 
train continued on ils way. 

After crossing the Columbia River 
neur Wallula they followed up the Naches 
River and through the divide at Naches 
Pass. After crossing the pass the wagons 
were snubbed down the steep mountains. 
The balance of the way to Puget Sound 
Was very easy. 

A few days after the massacre of the 
Ward family, the English trader at the 
Hudson’s Bay Post at Fort Doise, located 
on the Snake River, had a surprise. Look- 
ing toward the east he was amazed to 
see a bedraggled figure approaching the 

ost. The stranger was crawling on 

ands and knees. 

The trader and his Indian wife rushed 
out to help. The figure was that of a 
while boy about fifteen years of age. 
An Indian arrow was protruding through 
his right lung, the point of the missile 
extending in front of his bedy. Dried 
blood had darkened the remnants of his 
clothing. Although the heavy bleeding 
had stopped, fresh blood was Sauce drip- 
pins from two ugly holes in his upper 

y- 


The couple picked up the boy and 
carefully carried him to the post buile- 
ing. He was placed in bed on his side. 
The shaft of the arrow was cut in two 
and the two picces were carefully pulled 
from the holes in his chest and back. 
After cleansing the wound, the boy was 
straightened out and covered with blan- 
kels. Two days after being rescued, the 
victim became rational in his talk. 

His name was William Ward and he 
was a member of the ill-fated wagon- 
train. At the time of the attack he had 
been out of sight of his companions. 
During the volley of arrows fired at the 
train, a slray had entered his back and 
he had fallen Lo the ground unconscious. 
But he had come to his senses during the 
massacre and had witnessed the mutila- 
tion and burning of his relatives. 

After the Indians had left the scene, 
William had managed lo gel underway. 
He crawled on his hands and knees 
through the hot and dry countryside. No 
food or water had been left on the 
wrecked train for him to use. The only 
moisture he found was in a few low 
places which held a bit of stagnant walter. 

ive duys of this and he managed to 
reach the post on the Snake River— more 
dead than alive. Alter his recovery, he 
proceeded lo the Puget Sound area with 
a passing train. 

hen word of the massacre reached 
authorities, Major Granville Haller or- 
ganized an expedition into the Snake 
country to capture the savages. The In- 
dians retreated into the mountains and 
Haller and his soldiers returned to Fort 
Datles for the winter. During the sum- 
mer of 1855 Haller made another atlempt 
to reach the Snake Indians and finally 
captured and exccuted the murderers of 
the Wards, but it is said the two yours 
survivors of that unfortunate family did 
not find cach other for thirty years. 


Last Days of a Plainsman 
(Continued from page 23) 


EADWOOD CITY, full to overflowing 

with thieves, assassins, “skin” gam- 
biers, and other elements of disormler, 
was rapidly coming to the point where 
some sort of government was necessary. 
At such times on the frontier there is 
always a struggle, and usually a hand- 
to-hand combat between the lawless and 
the orderly classes. Wild Ditt had been 
Marshal in other and similar places, 
and people began to talk of him for 


Marshal of Deadwood. That outcome, 
everybody knew, would mean a short 
shrift for crooks and disturbers. 

In the town there was a man named 
Jack M'Call living under an alias. He 
was in the position technically known as 
“stone broke.” The agitalion of the mar- 
shalship was growing warm. The thieves 
and “skins” saw their inevitable end 
drawing near. It began lo go around that 
Wild Bill could never hold office in 
Deadwood City. A rumor reached Utter 
that the big plainsman, who had ruled 
half a dozen towns, was to be assassin- 
ated. That evening he came over to 
camp looking serious. 

“Hill,” said he, after supper, “it’s pretty 
dull around here, don't you think?” Wild 
Bill nodded, looking onto the fire. 

"live been considering. resumed Ut- 
ler, "that we might as well take a move.” 

“So? Where to?” 

“Well, it might be a good scheme to 
organize a liltle party,” continued Utter, 
KEE “and go over to Standing 

ock and cut out some ponies.” 

By “culling out ponies” Utter meant 
the swooping down of a few white men 
upon a herd of Indian ponies, driving 
them off and selling (hema plan which. 
in the casy morality of the prairie. is 
perfectly legitimate where Indians are 
concerned. 

Bill was silent. 

“Joe will go along,” resumed Utter. 
urgently, “and so will Richardson (I 
wasn't so sure about (hat), and a dozen 
others. Will you go?” 

“Not a d—d foot.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, those fellows over across the 
creck have laid it out to kill me, and 
they're going to do it or they ain't. Any · 
way, I don't stir out of here, unless I’m 
carried out.” 

That was when I saw the quick flash 
of ferocity in Wild Dill’s eyes. The con- 
versation ended at this point. Everybody 
knew it was useless lo argue with Wil 
Bill when bis mind was set, and so 
everybody went on about his business as 
before. Two days afterward “those fel- 
lows over across lhe creek” carried out 
their proposition. 


Five MEN, among them Wild Bill, 
were playing draw poker in a shanty 
saloon. Standing aboul were a dozen oth- 
ers looking on. Bill’s back was toward 
the door. Scated next to him to the lef’ 
was an elderly man with his back against 
the wall. Something had been said 
about his changing seats with Bill. and 
after that hand the exchange would have 
occurred. Human life hangs on slender 
threads. Wilh his back lo the wall Wild 
Rill would have been safe enough, be- 
cause few men would have dared 10 
allack him openly. : 
Suddenly, withoul a word of warning. 
without even the knowledge of those 
standing nearest to him, an undersized 
man right behind Bill’s chair. a man 
whom Bill had never seen in all his life 
shaved a six-shooter to his head and 
fired. There was a muffled report, Bill 
partly straightened up, and then fell 
over sidewise, dead. The undersized man 
ran out. 

The elderly player dashed through the 
back door and up the side of the gulch. 
shouting “Murder!” The town was in an 
uproar. There was a “miners’ jury.” 
consisting almost solely of skin gam- 
blers, lo sit on the case. To them the 
assassin told a pre-arranged story of 
how his only brother had been shot by 
Wild Bill, and how he had nobly avenged 
that brolher’s death. 

Tt was all a wild farce, that trial, just 
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us Utter and his friends knew it would 
be, and the murderer was set free. Until 
now he had been absolutely without 
money. In 3 few days he turned up in 
Laramie City with plenty af free gold 
in his possession, and boustfully dectar- 
ing that he had slain Wild Rill in mingle 
combat. Where did he get the gold? 
M’Call was arrested) and laken to 
Yankton. Utter pursued him to the very 
scaffold, furnished the witnesses, paid 
their expenses out of his own pocket, and 
fairly convicted the wretched coward, 
who sniveled and whined like a botze: 
whipped hound when it came to the finol 
showdawn. Utter was faithful to his old 
friend to the last. Wild Bill was buried 
at Ulter's expense. It is a late day to 


plaster the mud of falsehood over the 
memory of this fallen giant of the 
frontier. 


A lock of the dead man's hair was cul 
aff after his body had been prepared for 
burial. Ulter took half of the long brown 
strand and I have the other half to this 
day. It is as gleszy as spun glass and as 
soft aa down. Near the roots there ts 
just a touch of roughness, where the life 
blood of 2 brave, great-hentted American 
man gushed out as the assassin's tullee 
burst through his brain. —LEANDER 
RICHARDSON 


Placerita 
(Continued from pune 39) 


massive fireplace and hearth are as sub- 
stantial as tne day their mason stepped 
back to admire a job well done. 

Crumbling foundations line both sides 
of the street, interspersed with infre- 
quent houses and stores, most of these 
slouching at crazy angles, bul in rare 
instances standing with ercet dignity. At 
the lower end of town, shaded by a huge 
spread of walnut trees, a rusty iron pipe, 
still boasting an old-fashioned faucet. 
emerges from the side of the gulch. For 
a most pleasant surprise, turn it on anil 
let it run for about a minute; you'll be 
treated to the coldest, clearest and most 
sparkling drink of spring water you've 
ever enjoyed! Opposite this unexpected 
spa stands the forthermost house in the 
townsite. Built as a barrier acraxs the 
north end of the street. this one carries 
on with SEN screen door, u vestige 
of baru-red paint and the invariable 
miniature “annex” at the end of a grown- 
over path. 

Placerita may be reached in a four- 
wheel drive vehicle by driving five miles 
east fram Pecples Valley. The ghost town 
enthusiast must watch closely for the 
lown’s remains, however, due to the heavy 
growth of trees and undergrowth which 
nearly hide the gulch. Entrance from this 
route | found to be rocky and rugtze ll. 
having lo cul away branches two inches 
thick in some spots. However, it beats 
the nine-mile trek up the badly over- 
grown trail from Stanton. 

Whichever path you choose, you'll be 

lad that you made the trip. Old Main 

treet fairly reeks with Weslern atmos- 

here. The washes hold some promise for 
the “bottle hunters” and the front yards 
will mast certainly yield treasures to the 
metal detectar erowd. For those akin in 
nature to this writer, the thrill will come 
from merely teodding the ancient Main 
Stem where so much gayety, violence and 
tragedy were a part af everyday life 
some ninely years ago 

Thus | give you Placerila—litt!e known 
and long forgotten, but 2 gem among 
Arizona's ghosts—hidden and lonesame. 
hat still haspiteble with its shade and 
warm, elean breeze. 
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outstanding... for brilliant optics, 
greater accuracy, complete dependability: 


The better you see, the better you shoot. That's 
why most hunters use scopes. .. and why 

more hunters use Weaver K Models than any 
other scope. K Models represent over thirty 
years of Weaver's technical excellence in the 
development of rugged, precision hunting 
scopes. Put one to work on your favorite rifle 
this Fall... you'll like what you see, 


CHECK THESE K MODEL FEATURES: 
precision-ground, hard-coated optics (©) accurate 
micrometer-click internal adjustments Q) 
nitrogen filled © lightweight steel construction 
© finely finished in traditional gun blue. 
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Weaver-Patented Fixed-Reticle 


always e never 
al centered CH off-center 
JN like this Ke like this 


There are seven K Models— 
from 1-power to 10-power, priced from 
$34.50. See them at your dealer. 
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FREE BOOK! Write for Money 


+. plus EIERE Confidential Directory of magazines 
that pay fortunen to beginners for jokes, recipes, 
experiences, alogens, clever aayings, etc. No esperi- 
ene or writing ability ar ry. We tell you what 
lo write, show you how lo cash in on apare time 
gold mine. ot lœcome full time writer of blorien, 
articles, TV scripts, olc. Aceredi(od member NHEC, 
Send (or Book, Directory A 3 mo, subseripiion to 
writers magazine-ALL FME! Palmer Institute, 
941 Nord: Highland Avenue, Deparunent loc. 
Hollywood, Califomis, 90038. 


... WORLD'S 
FINEST KNIVES... 


RANDALL MADE KNIVES 


Considered ‘‘lomorcaw's collector's pieces today.” 
(See references: “American Knives,” published by 
Scribner.) 100% handmade. 16 models, all Iypes: 
various lengths, with various handles, 

Send 286 loe descriptions, prices, insleuctive booklel. 
Sie for lighting kale use booklet. 


W. D. RANDALL, JR., BOX 1988W, ORLANDO, FLA. 


UNDISCOVERED WEALTH! 
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Within the Code 
Continued from page 10) 
and paid out another nickel. He was de- 
lermined on a batch of buttermilk bis- 
cuits. He set the can down by his flour 
sack exactly where he had set it the first 


time. 

“UN kill any s-o-b who drinks this but- 
lermilk,” he remarked as he turned 
away to put wood on his fire. 

The cowboy who had dared once dared 
again. A minute later the cook discov- 
ered his loss. 

“Who drank that butlermilk?” he de- 
manded. 

„ did,“ the guilty cowboy answered 
with a kind of snecring bravado. 

The cook walked to his bedroll, drew 
out a six-shooter and shot the intruder 
dead. He had 1 mount in the 
remuda and a saddle in the wagon. When 
the remuda came in he saddled up and 
rode away. 

In 1925, Joe Burdette, then night 
watchman for Oklahoma A. & M. Colle 
at Stillwater, where I was head of the 
English Department, told me something 
that adds lo the lesson. Along in the 
Jos while he was driving up the trail 
for the Wiley Brothers from north 
Texas, one of their hands quit and the 
boss hired a Mexican vaguero in his 
place. The other hands didn't like this 
vaquero but he was needed, and no 
special trouble came up until the herd 
got into the Wichila country. From here 
on is Joe Burdelte’s own account: 

“We made camp on Cow Creek, and 
had to hold our cattle there for quile a 
spell. One day when we rode in for 
dinner, we found the Mexican already 
cating. He'd left his horse loose and it 
had grazed off some distance. When the 
Mexican got done, he walked up to a 
saddled horse that belonged to one of 
the boys still eating and said, I believe 
Vil just ride out and gel my horse.’ 

“You stay off mine,’ the cowboy or- 
dered. 

“The Mexican said, ‘I'll be back in one 
minule.’ 

He pulled up into the saddle on one 
side and fell off on the other. We moved 
camp four hundred yards off anyhow, 
and the cattle grazed all about that 
Mexican's body for a week. 

“Hell, no, we didn't put him under- 
ground. We didn't feel any call to both- 
er. And you know, the buzzards never 
did light on the ground where he laid 
and nary a wolf ever touched him. 

“Sometimes a man had just one chance 
to tend to his own business.” 


HEN NAKER got a job with the 
Schreiners on the GE River 
up country from San Antonio. He went 
up the trail with a herd under Gus 
Schreiner, who sold his wagon and 
horses with the cattle and brought the 
men back to San Antonio over the new 
railroad. Before taking the stage to 
Kerrville, a lown then pretty much 
owned by the Schreiners, he wanted to 
treat “the boys” to a meal at the Menger 
Hotel. Robert E Lee slept there. 

They sat down at a table, everybody 
carefu) of every movement. A handwrit- 
len menu brought by a waiter was passed 
around, the novelty of it more pronounced 
to the guests than whal it offered. All 
waited for Mr. Gus to order first. He 
ordered quail on toast. 

Hen Baker was next to him. He looked 
at the water and said, “I'l! take thal 
too and, if you don’t mind, I'd like some 
coffee.” 

Long afterwards Hen Baker used to 
tell of this dinner at the Menger Hotel. 
“And you know,” he'd say, ‘when the 


waiter brung in that quail on toast it 
warnt a damn thing but a little old 
porii on a slice of scorched light- 
read. No meat and not a thing fried.” 

One night while I was standing in the 
lobby of the Bluebonnet Hotel in Kerr- 
ville a stranger introduced himself to 
me as fireman of the hotel. Since I wrote 
stories about his kind of people, he said, 
he'd like to lell me one on Hen Baker. 
Hen had quit horsebacking much, was 
getling along in years ail was (akin 
on odd jobs when the Kerr County granc 
jury indicted him for killing a man with 
a pocketknife. At the trial he took the 
wilness sland in his own defense. His tes- 
limony, spoken lo jurymen as his equals, 
follows. 

“You all know about the picnic and 
barbecue on the river. A big crowd was 
coming from town and all the ranches 
around. Somebody had to show the driv- 
ers where to put their buggies and 
wagons and tie the teams and saddle 
horses, too, so as to keep the grounds 
clear. The boss asked me to take charge 
of this business. 

“I took my place right where the road 
goes between two big trees and showed 
everybody that drove up how to pull off 
to one side or the other and find a good 
piace lo tie up. The underbrush has 
een cleared away out there, you know. 
After the crowd gathered, some fellers 
were sashaying around considerable on 
horses when this man from Bandera 
rode up. He was purty well lit, and I 
could see he was packing a gun on his 
hip. He got down and says, ‘I’m the Rall 
of the Bandera Woods and I hear you're 
the King of the Kerrville Cedarbrakes. 
Let's see who's the best man.’ 

“I says to him, ‘I’m busy here. Over 
there right now a horse some fool didn’t 
lie up right is setting back. I got to 
tend to him. Go on off.’ I stepped over 
and lied the horse right, but the Rall 
of the Bandera Woods kept on pestering, 
me. Finally l got rid of* him before he 
started any real trouble. I think he got 
with a couple of Bandera compaiicros, 

“The crowd didn’t break up till late. 
and I stayed till che last vehicle had 
cleared out. It was clost to sundown 
when I got back to town, and I was plen- 
ty leg weary. I stepped into the Mint 
Julep and was leaning against the bar 
taking my drink easy when Bandera 
come in the door. He was three sheels 
in the wind and his eyes looked like a 
par of calf nuts floating in a bag of 

lood. But he was purty sleady too. 

h, I see you're here,’ he says. 

Come over and have a drink,’ I says. 

“He comes over and stands up to the 
bar beside me. I had straightened up 
and moved a little so that he was (o my 
left. The barkeeper pours him a drink. 
He swallers it at one gulp and puts 
the glass on the bar. Then he folds his 
arms and roosters me in the ribs jus: 
like that.” 

Here Hen Baker folded his arms and 
jabbed his right elbow into the ribs of 
an imaginary target. Then he ended his 
testimony, “I didn’t have my six-shootcr 
and so I had to cut his throat.” 

Hen Baker grew up where and when 
it was considered unbecoming for any 
man to use fist or knife in combat. In 
saying, “I didn't have my six-shooler and 
so I had to cut his throat,“ he was apol- 
ogizing for a breach of etiquette. He had 
tried to avoid trouble; the troublemaker 
had violated his privacy and insulted his 
person. Laws ant courts ruled the land. 
but Hen's code of ethics went back Lo 
times when o man relied on himself to 
take care of insultera, The jury's verdict 
was “Not guilty.” 
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N MANY MEN who rode horses 
around cows, six-shooter culture did 
not lake any more than Shelley's poetry 
takes on the majority of college sopho- 
mores—though Shelley took on me. In 
1925 l chanced upon an old Texas trail 
driver named ranch Isbell. ay mother 
and her people knew him when he was a 
Ray cowboy down in Nueces County. 
During a talk something about six- 
shooters came up and ! asked Mr. Isbell 
i he wore one on the trail to Kansas. 
No,“ he said, “I never buckled on ao 
six-shooter anywhere. I figure my life 
has been saved several times by not hav- 
ing one handy. No gunman ever bothered 
aman without o gun, and a man without 
a gun shore wasn't going lo bother a 
man with one—if he had any sense. I 
never felt undressed or out of place with- 
out a gun.” 

Branch Isbell had plenty of company 
of no-gunmen. My Uncle Frank Byler 
was driving o herd of his own horses to 
the Kansas market by the time he was 
twenty. One year white passing through 
the Indian Territory he and two other 
hands rode to a pool in an opening among 
trees. While their horses were arinking, 
one of the men noticed a coltonmoutn 
moccasin swimming close to the bank. 

“Frank,” he said, “you got a six-shoot- 
er. Shoot that snake’s head off.” 

“I know l can’t but Vl try.” Unele 
Frank said, drawing the six-shooter 
from its holster, 

He aimed and pulled on the hammer. 
but it would not cock. Fle looked at it 
and saw that rust and dirt had clogged 
trigger action. He hadn't shot the reng 
for months before leaving Nueces Coun- 
ly, never had shot it much. and hadn't 
removed it from the holster during may- 
be two months of rain, mud, and dust on 
the trail. He took that six-shooter by 
the barrel and threw it at the moccasin 
and watched il sink in the waler and 
mud. 

“Nobody that can't shoot a six-shooter 
has any business carrying one.” he said 
as he rode off. 

Mark Twain, in Roughing I, char- 
acterized “road agent” Joseph A. Slade 
of Montana as “at once the most bloody, 
the most dangerous, and the most valu- 
able citizen that inhabited the savage 
fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains.” He 
was “valuable” because “the world was 
richer for the loss“ of several Se 
that Slade put an end to. Society pro 
ably suffered no loss when Hen Baker 

ut an end to the Bull of the Randera 

oods. 

Charlie Ross took the name of Gannon 
after a certain “difficulty”; he had 
killed in what he considered self-defense. 
He stayed in practice. He would ride a 
horse at full speed along a fenec, hitting 
every post center. Yet he was a truste 
cowman, wore a moncy belt, and one 
lime carried as much as $25,000 in it. 
He had long wanted a cerlain ranch of 
good valley and hill grass land walled in 
by rough mountains fantastically beau- 
tiful. The setting talked to him, but the 
owner would not sell. Years went by. He 
Was managing a company ranch for pay 
when he heard that the land he had 
kept on wanting was for sale. He rode 
to see it again. The hills and vallevs 
still grew grass and the mountains still 
guarded them, but something in him had 
died. The ranch was no longer beautiful 
to him. 

The time had come for him to quit. He 
rode lack to the ranch he managed. The 
owners, he realized, were no longer sat- 
isfied with him. The very day he got 
lack, a new mon come to supplant him. 
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In no lime he was showing his author- 
ity. I da not know why Gannon did not 
leave at once. 

On the following Sunday morning—il 
was in midwinter—(the new manager 
walked into the bunkhouse where Gan- 
non and two cowboys loitered. He began 
by raising hell at (heir not culling ice 
so that catlle could get to water more 
easily, Lhough there was plenty of run- 
ning water free of ice. He included Gan- 
non as a common hand. 

He went (00 far. Gannon raised and 
shol five bullels inlo his heart. After a 
while the two powers asked if they 
might remove the dead body. 

ai res.“ 

They stayed outside somewhere. Ne- 
fore long they heard a single shot. Lis- 
tening at the closed door, they heard 
agonized breathing and then silence. 
They went inside and saw that Gannon 
had shot himself in (he temple a fraction 
to one side of the fatal spot. He had 
kept his plume bright—according to his 
code—until the very last shot. It was 
time to quit. 


ANNON and other men of six-shooters 
in this series of narratives were nol 
considered murderers. Perhaps Gannon 
was called a killer by some, but he was 
not in the professional killer class like 
Wyatt Earn and Rilly the Kid. Any kill- 
er for property was beyond the code of 
“standing up for your rights.” 
In July, 1939, Waller Lorrance. a range 
man of free grass days, enlightened me 
at Vernon, Texas. on killings. Ife had 


worked for Cal Suggs in the Indian 
Territory. 

“LT helped bury three men Suggs 
killed.“ he told me “He had a little 
graveyard close by.” 

"What did he kill the men for?” I 
asked. 


“Because they needed it, | guess.” He 
continued, “One lime I saw him reading 
a newspaper on the front gallery. I went 
up to him and said, ‘Mr. Suggs, that 
man you shot a while ago in the back 
yard ain't dead.’ 

"The hell he ain't,’ Mr. Suggs re- 
marked. i 

“He went around the house. I heard 
a shot and he came back and finished 
the newspaper. The next time I looked 
ut the man he was dead.” 

Every morning, according to Lorrance, 
Cal Suggs would empty his six-shooter 
into trees for practice and then load with 
fresh ammunition. If a gun made the 
least bobbie, he would give it away. The 
government grass on which he held his 
cattle was u no- man's land. He kept an 
arsenal of rifles and six-shooters at the 
ranch. There he ale alone, six-shooler in 
his lap, back to wall, facing the open- 
ing. He habitually came in to cat after 
the men working for him had eaten 
and left the room. He slept light. Onc 
rainy night while sleeping in a cabin 
with him, Lorrance was startled by a 
shot. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Nothing, I'm just a damn fool,” Suges 


replied. He had awakened suddenly to 
see light, for the sky had = cleared, 
through a chink in the logs and had shot 
at it. 


After his [Indian Territory days, Suggs 
moved down on the southern plains of 
Texas and had no need for a private 
graveyard. He offered a choice of three 
prizes to the girl graduating with high- 
est grades from the San Angelo high 
school: a car, a diamond, or a year off 
at college. He told “Cap” Yales, then 
young, “If you ever want a wife, pick 


only Lhe one who chooses a scholarship.” 
Until he was dying, nobody knew that 
Cal Suggs had a wife and three children 
in California. He sent for his wife to 
watch him die She and the children got 
his properly. 

In 1886 a trail driver up from Texas 
to Montana decided to homestead a sec- 
tion of government land. He filed on it, 
built a cabin, got control of two or three 
adjoining sections, bought about a hun- 
dred head of cattle ane watehed out for 
them while living on his claim until he 
had almost “proved up“ his title. Two 
or three men, working for a big owner 
whose cattle used government land, made 
a practice of interfering with squatlers, 
but times now scemed quiet and the 
Texas man set out on a long trip. He 
was delayed, had been away for weeks, 
but as he rade lo his cabin in the night 
he kept telling himself that he still had 
two more days of grace before any 
claim-jumper could move in. 

According lo custom, he had left the 
door unlocked. Some man needing shel- 
ter and food might come along. After 
unsaddling, he walked through driving: 
snow. As he opened the door, he sensed 
warmth from a fire, though it had died 
out. He smelled the smell of cooked food. 
He lit a match. In the light a man 
raised himself from his bed, asking in 
a rough voice, “What are you doing in 
my house?” 

For answer, the proper owner nearly 
clubbed him ta death with his pistol and 
then dragged him oulside to die. The 
next morning two riders took the body 
away. 

Perhaps the squatler was nol sur- 
prised when the sheriff came and ar- 
rested him. He was indicted for murder 
and put on (rial. “I had a right.“ he 
claimed, “to put out any man trying to 
take my property.” Fighting the case 
cost him his cattle and land. The big 
owner who had bothered him all along 
had put the preemptor, a hired man, in 
his cabin. 

Cowmen who interfered with squatters 
were relatively few. Many helped the 
squatters. Very few chose to hire kill- 
ers for ranch work. I have heard of 
only one professional killer considered 
a good cowhand. 


JNTOLERANCE lingers more steadily 

than tolerance progresses. In 1318 
four friars were burned to death by 
orthodox Christians for wearing the 
sackcloth-and-ashes frock introduced by 
Francis of Assisi instead of the uniform 
ordered by their superior. 

Also, the objects of intolerance shift. 
drawing entitled “Painting the 
Town” by Charles M. Russell (about 
1898), wild- riding. wild-shooting cow- 
boys scatter every living thing on a sa- 
loon-«dominated street—dogs, chickens 
and a Chinese who has dropped a basket 
of clothes and is moving so fast that his 
queue sticks straight oul. The Chinese 
cooked and washed clothes in cow lowns 
of Montana. To some cowboys and other 
he-men of the Far West, any Chinese 
was supposed to afford fun. This kind 
of fun made Mark Twain boil with in- 
dignatlion. 

"The Chinese,” he wrote, “are a harm- 
less race when white men either let them 
alone or Lreat them no worse than dogs. 
.. Only the scum of the ponulation on 
the Pacific Coast ever abuses or op- 
presses a Chinaman—only they and their 
children; they, and, naturally and con- 
sistently, the policemen and politicians, 
likewise, for these are the dust-licking 
pimps and slaves of the scum, there as 
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well as elsewhere in America.” 

Lincoln A. Lang, a civilized gentleman 
from the East, came to North Dakota 
in the early days and eventually wrote 
a book entitled Ranching with Roosevelt 
(1926). One summer evening after sup- 
per, he relates, he and two other men 
were sitting outside their cabin facing 
the gale. Just beyond it passed n seldom- 
traveled road. At sundown a dilapidated 
wagon came up, very slowly pulled by a 
wornout old bay plug on the nigh side 
of the wagon tongue and on the off side 
by a tall, stoop-shouldered, limping, long- 
bearded man dressed in buckskin, his 
hair honging down over his shoulders. 
Wagon and team looked fantastic beyond 
reality. The viewers knew that no man 
would hitch himself in a horse collar 
hecause he wanted to. They walked to 
RT de d. d dh 

¢ stronger stopped, disengaged him- 
self, and wanted to know “where I'm 
at.“ They invited him to pull in, un- 
hitch, turn his horse loose and eat sup- 

r. Nobody asked him a single question. 

e ale eene hel After 3 while he 
asked in a low, disbelieving voice, “Many 
like you-alls in these parts?“ He evident- 
ly wanled to talk but before stringing 
out, he added. “Notice you-alls don’t ask 
no questions.” 

He hailed from South Carolina and 
from the lime he got out of the Confed- 
erate Army had wanted to go wesl. His 
preferred occupation wos hunting and 
tropping. He carried a muzzile-loading 
rifle in his wagon. Over a year back he 
had headed for good hunting country in 
Idaho that he had heard of. He bad 
wintered in Illinois, supported by H Jon 

Crossing a river in lowa, he had lost 
his off horse in quicksand. Nobody would 
sell him a horse for what he could pay. 
So he hitched himself to pull with the 
remaining horse. From there on, except 
on the Sioux Indian Reservation. he had 
been taken for a crazy man. Avoiding 
towns made his road longer. 

Now lhree ranchmen urged him to rest 
awhile. They found him a horse, but he 
would accept it only on condition that he 
work out ils price. Then he drove on for 
the hunting grounds of Idaho. At any 
ranch he hod come to in all the Dakota 
country, Lincoln A. Lang concluded. "he 
would nave been taken in, treated like a 
man, and helped on his way.“ 7 

A cowboy of the more than semi-arid 
ranch country along the Pecos River once 
said. A world big enough to hold a 
rultlesnake and a purty woman is big 
enough for all kinds of people.” 


Fight on the Musselshell 

(Continucd from page 29) 
had removed from an Indian, and occa- 
sionally nibbling, or orelending to nib- 
ble. from his gory trophy. Allhough some 
sources maintain that Lier Eating John- 
son had earned this picturesque sobriquet 
long years before, contemporary ac- 
counts attribute it to this incident of 
Mav 8, 1869. 

The day after the battle, McDonald 
and Wells discovered the cache where 
the Santees had stripped in preparation 
for their ambush. It contained over one 
hundred robes, a great mony moccasins 
and two war bonnets. They preempted 
the war bonnets as persana) trophies, but 
sold the other effects ond danated the 

tocceds to the wounded Greenwood. 

hen McDonald shortly afterword ap- 
peared in Helena with his prize it was 
acclaimed noel) as much as his two 
sealps, which the local newspaper de- 
seri as “having left a beautiful site 
for a skating rink on the cranium of the 


red-skinned ntry who carried 
inlo the conie” Ren 
It was Major Andrews, however, who 
carried the revenge motif to the extreme. 
The day after the victory he amputaled 
the heads of ten Indian corpses, bailed 
them vigorously until free of flesh, and 
then mounted them prominently on a row 
of stakes olong the Neves for the edifica- 
lion of steamboat passengers. As a maca- 
bre touch he penned captions for each. 
For example: 


“Let Harper's tell of my virtues” 

“lam on the reservation al last” 

“A good-looking helt breed, (he 
ean of n distinguished 

peace commissioner” 


The lemper of the times is best re- 
vealed by the closing paragraph of a 
Helena newspaper account of the fight: 
“Next to the skulls were three bottles 
containing pickled Indian cars, which 
presented quite a ‘saucy’ appearance. 
Above, suspended on poles, were numer- 
ous scalps, war bonnets, coup-sticks, 
medicine poles, hatchets, knives, bows 
and arrows, and various other trophies 
the whole forming a very imposing and 
curious museum.” 


Oregon's Bohemia Mines 
(Continued from page 25) 
bul when the trail was completed it was 
considered “unsafe.” Until improvements 
could be made, heavy equipment was 
dragged up to the Musick Mine by the 
old Knott Road which approached fram 
the northwest. Buildings in the city were 
renovated to accommodate the workers 
and equipment while the mill was sei 
up—a job which took almost all summer. 

Despite biting cold and deepening 
snow, the crew set out to work one crisp 
October morning. 1892. The mill ran for 
nine extremely po days, yielding 
$4,000 worth of crushed ore ready for 
shipping. (Five years later, after pro- 
ducing about 355.000 in E ore, the 
bonanza vein was opened up and in 
the summer of 1897 the clean-up amount- 
ed to nearly $36,000.) 

Improvements on the pack trail by 
this time were vital. The county con- 
tributed $700 to help construction on Lhe 
trail originally blazed by the Musick 
crew. The Bohemia Milling and Mining 
Company and some of the miners them- 
selves contributed the remainder to com- 
plete the road. It was and is today called 

ardscrabble Grade named after Hard- 
scrabble Ridge above it. Even now, lrav- 
eling this grade with its switchbacks, 
sudden turns and steep grades is almost 
nerve-shattering in a car. 


Pr the most exciting discov- 

cry in the whole area was found in 
196 by an amateur to the gold fields. 
His name was C. B. “Charlie” Bruncau. 
Charlie was a photographer who made 
his home in Cottage Grove, and despite 
his lack of knowledge about gold and 
mining of the melal, Bruneau had “gold 
fever"—and he had it bad. There was 
nothing to do but obandan his business 
and go up to Lhe mines. 

A rap was heard on the bunkhouse 
door in one of the mining camps one 
night. [t was opened ond much to the 
surprise of the miners, Lhere stood Char- 
lie in his brand new, genuine, honest-to- 
goodness miner's clothes. : 

He announced he wanted to find a liltle 
gold. The miners, were, of course, sym- 
pathetic but persuaded him to wait un- 
til morning. They gave him supper and 


Truc Weat 


hefore he went to bed they told of a place 
he could dig. There was some gold there 
but it wasn't worth much. Ile might, 
however, be able to caol his fever. We 
can assume that they had some pretly 
good laughs after Nruneau went to bed, 
SS when one of them commented, 
“Wouldn't it be just his luck to hit pay 
dirt? Haw! Haw!" 

The joke was to be on them. 

Early next morning Charlie set aut to 
the place they had designated—a spot 
where the old Knott Road was intersect: 
ed by a stream, a place where miners had 
trampled for years, and where he, like 
others, might find a few specks of gold. 

Charlie dug sincerely for several days. 
The «ditch became wider and deeper, and 
the specks became richer and richer. He 
staked a claim when assay reports re- 
vealed that it was worth $12 per lon, 
Later he staked five more claims and 
divided them into Helena #1 and Helena 
#2, and three years after his doubtful 
beginning as a miner, he opencd up the 
mother lode. Assay reports zoomed to 
$3,000 per ton, and some selected samples 
assayed at an unheard of $35,000 per 
lon. Charlie's mine became known as the 
“fabulous” Helena, so well known that 
a local saloon was called by that name 
and samples of the ore were displayed 
in the store windows of the nearest “big” 
town—Cottage Grove. 

The gay ‘90s were indeed gay for some 
of the miners. The following years saw 
many glittering streaks opened up 

In 1902 the Vesuvius claim, opened 
earlier by Swiss emigrants, began pro- 
ducing ore which assayed 229,000 per 
ton. And in 1905, at the Champion mine 
which had been bought up with the 
Musick and Helena by Oregon Securities, 
a bonanza lode was opened up with ore 
assaying $30,000 to the ton 

“Inside the tunnel the rocks glittered.“ 
writes Ray Nelsen in his book, Tules and 
Yarns of the Bolicmia Mines. “So valu- 
able was it that only cerlain men were 
permitted in the stope, where canvas 
was spread down and the walls brushed 
upon it while larger pieces were packed 
in double sacks and carried oul. Common 
report has it thal several sacks were 
‘high-graded' and hidden out, while 
miners made away with more than 
wages by stung a little ore in their 
tobacco pouches.” 

The Bohemia Mining District, as with 
most mining areas, has attracted its 
share of characters, One who roamed 
the hills fairly recently in history 
was a man by the name of “Bugs.” 
The name was obviously a connotation 
of his mental condition. Rugs never 
worked a day in his life. He slept 
wherever he happened to be, and with 
whomever would have him. He wasn’t 
fussy—a dusty cave would do, or a lean- 
lo with no water. If he gol hungry, it 
was casy for him to build a forest firc 
lo lure the forest rangers from their 
camp and then sneak in to steal their 
food supply while they were out fight- 
ing ehe fire. 

e did have one talent, though, and 
(hat was singing—although there was 
something peculiar even nbout this tal- 
ent. He preferred singing while riding 
a bicycle backwards and strumming a 
guitar. And he could run faster back- 
wards than most people there could run 
forward. 

Another distinguishing facct of his 
personality was that he ran around the 
camp: clad in a pair of shorts. On more 
than one occasion, huckleberry pickers 
spending a peaceful afternoon in the 
mountains had their wits scared oul of 
thom. Dugs loved to shoot at their berry 
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pails and as if that weren't enough, he 
would expose his half-naked self, hol- 
lering and yelling like a hopped-up In- 
dian. And he loved lo kill Indians. 

When he left the Bohemia area for 
the last time, the story goes that he went 
to Alaska where he killed some Eski- 
mos. The law caught up with him finally 
and he was put in prison. Bugs didn’t 
much like it there and made an unsuc- 
cessful atlempt to kill a guard and es- 
cape, after which he committed suicide 
by high-diving from a wall. 


HERE WERE (hose unfortunates 

who froze to death in the extreme 
winter and weren't found until the fol- 
lowing spring thaws. And there were 
those who went into the mountains and 
were never seen or heard from again. 
Those who went "busted" stayed there 
to die if they were too old to move on. 
One old miner made o pillow of a stick 
of dynamite to hurry his inevitable. 
slow, painful death. 

There are tales of mines that were 
lost. One concerns the Lost Frenchmen's 
mine, placered in a creek near where 
Rohemia Johnson staked his Mystery 
claim. And there is the lost mine of the 
Fiddler’s Green on the Oakland Trail 
which approached the area from Oak- 
land, Oregon, to Lhe south. 

Records show that 2,000 claims had 
been staked by 1900. They are all color- 
ful in name—the Ophir which ironically 
didn't yield one ounce of gold but ex- 
celled in silver and copper, the Albatross. 
Bohemian Girl. Cosmos, Evening Star, 
Gold Coin, Holy Smoke. Hiawatha, Mas- 
lodon, Tall Timber—the list goes on 
ond on. 

The first World War brought a halt 
to mining beeause of lack of labor, then 
post-war inflation precluded mining at a 
profit. The period between Wars 
and Il saw many valiant efforts to get 
the mills and mines producing again, 
and a U.S. Geological Survey made oi 
this time described the Bohemia District 
as having more potential than any in 
Oregon’s Cascades. By the time World 
War Il broke out, the mines were pro- 
ducing fairly well because of new meth- 
ods introduced to save formerly wasted 
ore. 

The government's ban on geld minin 
brought operations to a halt, ond thoug 
the mines have run intermiltently since 
the ban was lifted, the cost of labor and 
equipment continues to be high in com- 
parison to the unchanged Feld standard. 
As recently as 1962 the Champion Minc 
was renovated to handle ore from the 
Musick Mine, but the work was 
temporary- 

Approximately $10,000,000 in ore has 
been mincd from the Bohemia District 
in the past century. Authorities say that 

robably twice that amount remains to 
b uncarthed from the rugged mountains. 
The area is a graphic example of the 
evolution of mining in this particular 
seclion over the past 100 years. Rem- 
nants of Bohemia City such as the post 
office, the inn, and a few cabins still 
stand, defying the crushing weight of 
snow; und at other mine siles, mills, 
cabins, and bunkhouses stand in silent 
teslimony of the activity that once was 
and again might be in the Bohemia 
Dining District. 

It is the fond hope of those of us 
who have learned to know and love that 
area that it will someday bustle with 
life again, but if this can never be, it 
is our hope that the slory of Bohemia 
will never be altogether forgotten. 


Wild Old Daya 
(Continucd from page 35) 

concealed along the wings that a herd 
was on the way. Carrying torches, the 
two riders lit a series of smoky fires 
behind them as they advanced, frighten- 
ing the antelopes into moving ahead, but 
keeping out of sight of them until the 
animals had entered the wings. Then 
they showed themselves, one going to 
cach wing-end. If the antelopes, which 
had begun to run at the sight of the men, 
took the wrong direction, a pile of brush 
was set on fire to turn them. Finally 
the horsemen drove them at full speed 
toward the corral. After all had entered, 
the people stationed there for thal pur- 
pose closed the entrance of the trap so 
that they could not escape. 

The animals were killed with arrows, 
ond the bedies dragged out through four 
“exits” corresponding to the four points 
of the compass. However, four antelopes 
(or a multiple of four if the drive had 
been a large one) were spared and re- 
leased to the four directions to bring 
success lo future drives. 

Since this was the most generally used 
method of obtaining antelopes, the traps 
were used again and again and were 
kept in repair—except in one known 
case where the animals twice escaped. 
after which the site was abandoned. In 
spite of the use of wood from the traps 
by non-Indians (huniers, sheepherders, 
and the like), the remains of the ar 
lope corrals, and even the wings. are 
fairly distinct, although out of thirty 
traps studied only a few hod been used 
within the memory of living men. In 
some locations the walls are still sland- 
ing more than four feet high. A trec 
ring date from one sile is given as 1798. 

Navajo antelope traps have been found 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah, as well as on the reservation. Ap- 
parently where the antelopes were, there 
mere the Navajos, prepared to catch 
them. 


JENNIE BIRDCHOPPER 
By Charlotte M. Cox 


HAVE OFTEN wondered how Indians 

ol eastern Oklahoma, formerly Indian 
Territory. could speak to while men, con- 
sidering now they were pushed at bay- 
onet point from their old homes back 
east, via the Trail of Tears, to the prom- 
ised land of “abundance of wild game." 

But the Cherokees of my home county. 
Delaware, in the northeast part of the 
stale, are as intelligent and proud as any 
race, color or creed, yel slrangely for- 
giving. Take little Jennie Birdehepper. 
for instance, who died March 25, 1965. 
at age 111. Jennie was down on the tribal 
rol] as 108 but, according to a tribal rep- 
ivsentalive, children were not always 
added to the roll until several years old. 

Jennie lived in one of the most beau- 
tiful spats in the world, lovely Cloud's 
Creek Hollow. She had lived in the hol- 
low, twelve miles southeast of Jay, for 
more than seventy-five years, in a small 
two-room hewn log cabin that looks as 
il it will last forever. 

I visited Jennie on a soft spring day 
in March. Down, down and secmingly 
straight down, the road led past an old 
churchhouse, where Jennie walked a 
half-mile to church each Sunday, and 
across beautiful Cloud's Creek with its 
white pebbly-rock bottom, very clear and 
shallow enough for fording. Crossing the 
creek, we eased upon a little plateau. 
where the ancient cablin nestled among 
the pine<lad Spavinaw Hills. 


True Weat 


Jennie Birdchopper 
Courtesy Author 


Mrs. Johnson O'Ficld, the tribal rep- 
resentative's wife at Jay, accompanied 
me on the trip to Jennie“ home, saying 
LI wouldn't “gel my foot in the door” if 
someone didn't go along whom the fam- 
ily knew. Jennie’s family included her 
oklest son Mike, aged seventy-three, who 
was born in the cabin (as were the rest 
of her children), her sixty-six-year-old 
daughter, Lyla Coinshucker, her young- 
est son Noah, aged fifty-one, and three 
grandsons in their thirties. 

When we drove up, Lyla was walking 
straight as a general, carrying a large 
zine vucket of water in each hand, up 
a sleep ridge from a nearby spring of 
water which never went dry. © knew 
there was no lack of meat for the large 
family’s table, as twenty-two hounds 
lounged in the shade, and the Spavinaw 
Hills are alive with squirrels. I knew, 
because I was raised just fifteen miles 
from Cloud's Creek Hollow. 

As the day progressed, I learned that 
Noah knew my father. a cattleman, 
whom the Cherokees accepted as onc of 
their own. Though we only had a small 
amount of Cherokee blood in our veins, 
Papa had stayed all night at every home 
in four counties on his cattle Lavine 
trips. He was the only white man who 
was as one with the Indians when the 
Cherokees had (heir annual Stomp Dance 
on Illinois River, a few miles south of 
Delaware County. 

Noah talked freely, but to start the 
talk in the general channel I had orig- 
inuily planned, Mrs. O'Field talked to 
Lyca, who in turn talked to Jennie. Jen- 
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nie could not speak a word of English, 
but was sweet and humble, and very 
obliging in posing for a picture by her 
cabin-home. 

One felt foolish asking (he usual ques- 
tions about to what she contributed her 
long life, still relaining her own Leeih, 
not wearing eye glasses, walking, tend- 
ing chickens, gathering wild onions for 
selling, and so on. But ] felt it was a 
must to inquire about her favorite fools 
at least. Noah geslured toward the sound 
of a tinkling cow bell, and said “milk.” 
Another said “whatever was handy.” in- 
cluding seasonal foods such as the 
abundanee of wild huekleberries and 
blackberries in the Spavinaw Hills, fish 
in the many streams, and their own 
chickens and garden. Who could ask for 
more? 

Jennie was never sick. The postmasler 
al Colcord, Mes. Ora Cockrell, said that 
up until a year ago, Jennie cleaned wild 
onions and brought them into lawn, a 
distance of six miles. 

Under a federally sponsored sanitation 
program, a new sink and other utilities 
were brought down to Jennie's home. 
Also, a new frame house was built. The 
house was finished, ready for occupancy. 
but Jennie refused to move from her log 
cabin home where she had borne anil 
reared her children, and where her hus- 
band had died more than forty years ago. 
The cabin, os did Jennie, personifies the 
old times when Delaware County was 
a part of the Cherokee Nation, with 
Tahlequah its capital. 


He Helped Scalp 

Major Elfiott’s 21 Soldiers 
(Continucd from page 19) 
sionary to the blanket Indians by the 
Methodist Church. Martinez was con- 
verted and became a full- Nedged member 
of the Methodist ministry, West Okla- 
homa Conference. 

The blanket Indians were known al 
(hat time as the Choctaws, Creeks, Sem- 
inoles and Kiowas. There were other 
tribes. When Rev. Methvin came to In- 
dian Territory. he established the New 
llope Seminary for the Choctaws, sixteen 
miles up the Arkansas River from Fort 
Smith, near what is now Spiro. That 
was in 1885. 

Andres Martinez was a preacher among 
the Oklahoma tribes for approximately 
filly years. This was not too unusual. 
Other Indians became outstanding min: 
isters, such as Rev. White Parker, son 
of Quonah Parker, last chief of the 
Comanches. 

Rev. Martinez was effective among the 
Indians. There was no reason why he 
shouldn't be. As a Kiowa medicine man, 
as an Indian who spoke the Kiowa dia- 
lect and sign language, the Indians with 
whom he came in contact had admiration 
and respect for this venerable old 
warrior. 

“A” Troop’s Litthe Secret 
(Continucd from page 41) 
he knew nothing whalever about the 
lynching. He said the camp was quict, 
and he must have been checking one of 
the other guard posts. 

The murder and lynching were report- 
ed lo the Adjutant eneral of the Army, 
and considerable correspondence followed 
between “A” lroop’s officers and the 
General Commaniling the Department of 
the Missouri. Eseorted by his grief- 
strieken companions, John Van Moll’s 
boly was token to Fort Laramie for 
burial with full military honors. In later 
years, when the military cemeteries were 
moved, Van Moll was reinlerred in Fort 
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£N APRIL 14. 1878, four months after 
KÉ $ 

the murder at Silver Springs, Gen- 
erol William Tecumseh Sherman wrote 
to Major Evans, the Third Cavalry com- 
mander, The circumstances of this mur- 
der should be judicially examined. Pri- 
marily the sentine) should be tried by 
court martiol for neglect of duty and 
the probability is that the testimony will 
give a clue to the perpetrators of this 
murder.” 

The charge against Nelson was “neg- 
lect of duty,” and the specification read, 
“In that Private George E. Nelson, Com- 

any "AT Third Cavalry, having been 

uly appointed ond posted as a sentinel 
over a tent wherein was confined Private 
John M. Kennedy, Company ‘A’ Third 
Cavalry, and being charged with the 
safe kecping of the said Kennedy and 
directed to allow no persons to visit the 
said Kennedy, did, without giving alarm. 
allow a party or parties unknown lo en- 
ter said tent between Lhe hours of 9 and 
11:30 p.m., and hang by a rope around 
the neck, passed over the ridge pole, the 
said Kennedy, until life was extinct. 

“This in the camp of the expedition 
to the Black Hills of Dakota. Wyom- 
ing Terrilory, December 14. 1877." 

Nelson pleaded “not guilty” and the 
court found “the [acts as set forth in 
the specification proven but attach no 
criminalily thereto.“ And to the charge 
of neglect, the finding was "not guilty.” 

General Crook, upon reviewing the 
case found the court's decision in the 
specification “unwarronted.” He wrote, 
“The offense set forth is a grave one, if 
ausinined by the evidence, and the find- 
ing should have either been ‘guilty’ or 
‘not guilty.’ The proceedings are ap- 
proved but the findings and acquiltaol 
are disapproved. Private Nelson will be 
released from confinement and restored 
to duty.” ` 

The troop went into the field imme- 
diotely after the General’s review of 
Nelson's case, this time under the com- 
mond of Charles Morton, who had been 
made Captain. Morton had written. in 
his report of February 26, 1887, ten 
yeors after the events, that “Corporal 
Taggart in charge of the Guard, and 
Private Nelson, sentinel! over the prisoner 
when he lost his life, were suspected of 
complicity in the crime, if not the prin- 
cipals.” 

That was a suspicion which was never 
to be proved or disproved. On January 
22. 1879, Lwo years after the murder of 
Jonn Ven Moll ond the CHE of John 
Kennedy, Troop A“, still patrolling In- 
made a charge upon Dull 

of fighting Cheyennes. 
rs to die in this fight 
Nelson. 
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Wild Goose Bill 
(Continued from page 27) 


During the year, 1893, Condon’s In- 
dian wife left him, and the man who 
hauled his freight down from Wilbur 

uit. Condon not only needed a new 
reighter but he needed someone to lock 
after his house and his crippled son. He 
went to Wilbur and hired o man named 
Elwood to haul the freight, and while 
he was about it, he hired Elwood’s daugh- 
ter, Millie Dunn, to keep house for him. 
He immediately fell violently in love with 
her—and so did several other men, among 
them Jack Bratton. 

Young white women were not too 
i plentiful in the Big Bend at that time 


and Millie, who could have had her 
choice, made a mistake when she chose 
Jock Bratton. Not only did he skip out, 
that fateful January day, but it is ironic 
that immediately after the shooting he 
deserled her and left the Big Bend for 
gool. 

A settler look Millie to Wilbur where 
a veterinarian patched up her arm. She 
eventually married and left the country. 

Bill had n marricd twice to Indian 
women when he met Millic. He acquired 
his first wife, Julia, sometime during the 
carly Seventies. She was a Coeur d'Alene 
and at that time the Coeur d'Alenes were 
not much on inlermarrying with the 
whites, but Condon wanted ner and he 
talked her into eloping. 

N. C. Durham's history of the Inland 
Empire says that four Indians were sent 
oul to bring her back, bul were never 
scen again. Condon, on his return Lë 
Walla Walla, had four new horses in his 
pack string. but his only comment was 
that he had picked them up on the 
prairic. 

“Their former owners had no further 
use for them,“ he explained. 

Condon's oldest son, who was born on 
the trail, used to tell about two Indians 
once following the pack train. Condon 
shot them both, but only one fell off his 
horse. This so angered Condon that he 
grabbed the wounded Indian by the hair 
and threw him in the river. 

IC Wild Goose Bill seemed ruthless and 
determined in affairs of the heart, these 
qualities were no less lacking in his other 
ields of endeavor. His ferry, and his 
historie road which wound its tortuous 
ways across the Coulee country—at times 
literally defying the law of gravity as 
it clung to the sleep hillsides—are fast 

oming a legen in north-central 
Washington. 


The Prairie Cellar 
(Continued from page 99) 
of what was the original frontier home- 
stend. 
It’s regrettable that the few remaining 
are not to be saved from a crumbling 


oblivion, because they deserve a place in 
the lore of Western Americana. [ cannot 
overlook that certain aura of heroism 


which is evidenced in their fortress-like 
characteristics, for who knows how many 
early homestead families owed their lives 
to the protective sanctuary of those 
crumbling liltle dugouls? Tne story of 
the part they Look in the development of 
the Great West is, Im certain, deserving 
of at least, a passing salute. 


ical ; ; 
prairie cellar interior... 
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WHAT DO YOU "ex — 
about the fight at the O.K. Corral? = 


You'll be more capable of making n de- as ou 
cision afler you've read THE TIGI — 
THAT NEVER DIES in the November ak 
issue of FRONTIER TIMES. Writer Gary — 
L. Roberts has taken actual testimony of — 
some of the principals and wilnesses, and — 


incorporated it into this detailed story of E 
the most talked-about gun battle in 
Western history. 

WAS IT MURDER... OR 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE? READ 

“THE FIGHT THAT NEVER DIES” AND RENDER YOUR OWN VERDICT! 


GOLDEN BONANZA LOST IN THE COURTS by Andrew J. McGuckin. This story sheds a lot of light on 
a little-known subject: hydraulic mining. While the miners were busy washing gold out of the hills above... 
they overlooked the fact that they were washing away the folks down below! 


WAS THERE A COWARD IN THE ALAMO? by L. P. Teer. REMEMBER THE ALAMO! That battle cry 
has lived down through the years. .. but Moses Rose had liltle need of it for he was never permitted to for- 
get the Alamo. No matter what his feats of bravery in the past... nor how diligently he worked to regain 
the respect of his fellowmen, not once did they allow Moses to forget (hal he had turned his back on cer- 
tain death and walked away from the Alamo and the gallant men who chose lo fight until death to defend it. 


DEATH RODE THE BRUNSWICK ROAD by Raymond W. Thorp. It's strange that a couple of pale hands 
in London could slip the knot of a noose swinging from a tree limb in Missouri—but that's what happened. 


KING OF THE OSAGE NATION is Milt Hinkle's rollicking report on his long-time friend, “that great but 
ornery ‘Okie-lander’ who was as good as the best of them and wore the hair on the outside’—the mighty 
Henry Grammer! 


A captive boy must learn to turn his fear into anger. That was the first lesson a young boy had to learn 
in the story, I WAS KIDNAPPED BY GERONIMO, by Manuel M. Quihuis as told to Lelia DaVine Quihuis. 


QUARTER-SECTION FEVER by P. C. Chandler. Those free blocs of land dangled before men like carrots 
on the end of a string. It was Lhe proving up that made the adventure wear thin! i 

To watch your kin die one by one—to be deserted in a foreign land—to 
have the simplest comforts of the body and of the soul all taken away at 
once—these were the HARDSHIPS OF A GERMAN FAMILY by Ber- 
nard Monken. 


HOLD THE FORT, BOYS! by Jase Ward. Tom Ward was among the best 
cattlemen in the Dakotas... but he might never have got his start if it 
hadn’t been for an assist from a band of “hostile” Sioux. 
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8. Long, THE STONE AND KELSEY MASSACRE by I enclose: H lor & isnuos of each magaalne 


$7.00 Ier 12 issues of sach magamine. 
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Mare Peterson, WORLD'S BIGGEST HAND-DUG SE 
WELL by Irven L. Corder and WHERE A SPARROW GE 
FELL by Stuart J. Crawshaw. Cuy Dë Sie 


New. Renewal__ 


bh is a Gili Subscripiion. Please send one ol your ‘special 
gilt anoqguocement caida wilh my compliments. 


Senl by. 


Why. not SUBSCRIBE NOW? PP 
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READ ’EM ALL! ... IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 
FRONTIER TIMES . .. BUT BETTER YET... 


——— ee eee — 


Noseudber-December, 1905 


GOOD DEER HUNTING! 


Mune sad scot up the red Raby Mounnins af 
New Mete. Beaunful, clean. Moden log bande“ 
` ércpëleteln equipped lor conking--linene ` fut, 
nulad, Cordes erase. 

Whoa yon ate but huntag. fel on the Samus 
Clams Riset for some of the ee Iren Rain- 
hous and run pn. The cabins are located uiihin 
casting distance of the roves 

Male tcatvations carly in insure accommedations. 
Grooceree, (ackle. lech. basi, liquors and beer, 


Carl and Glodys Cooper, Mars. 
EL VADO RANCH 


_ Bos 500 (Ph, JU 8-2498) 
Tiersa Amarillo, New Menico 


EXCITING FACTUAL 
WESTERN AMERICANA 


THE DAY JESSE JAMES WAS KILLED by 
Cat) W. b. chan. 11.00 — F. Fell, N.Y.. M.. 
Wscehan has June an impocasive job ol present 
ing ` Autbkeuti äise infoemauon on the James 
gang lenm ite vert beginning uhu alice Jeu 
wae obut. TIMES HERALD. Dallas. 


GREAT GUNFIGHTERS OF THE WEST 
by Cael W. Mecohan, 85.99, Naslor, San An: 
tmn “Desperadiwe of the Wen. TV and 
vg parade thorugh she pacce of hun sirike 
ingly seahetic Leuk. Recummenikd,™ Sunday 
NEWS, Springheld. Mu. 


YOUNGER OROTHERS by Car) W, Weethan, 
ki wi, Karlo, Son Amions. “Readers whe 
amoy oudaw bucht wall go Jg this new bis- 
tory uf the Mots Yuonvess by Weeshan, 
Unurual ploen and Leute tg enhance the work." 


Eug inectubed copies onder dinci from the 
author, postpaid: 


Carl W. Breihan 


4930 Mee Road St, Lowis, Mo. 63128 


“The Monanza Metal 
Detector Kita 


America’s biggest and lowest priced 
line of fully guaranteed Deteclor 
Di Will reet to all hinds of 
metal objects, Including gold, 
copper, silver, leod, guns, cannon 
balls, elc. 

Low as 316.50. Free literature, 
budget terms. trade-in accepled. 


ou ELECTRONICS 
P.O. Boa 246, Depi: OM 
Sweet Home, Oregon 


DAS FARGO & C0 


nnen: 


Ber fete . — 
fain o ony amo iaig MN. ern.. 
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SNAPS FOR WESTERN SHIRTS 


Plastic & Snyperl. AHaching Tooli 
Write for FREE COLOR CATALOG & PRICES 


FASTENER SUPPLY 
1508 So. Roberhon, Dep). E. 
Los Angeles 35, Cell, 
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WESTERN BOOK 


By The Old Bookaroos 


RANGE LIFE 

A Stove-up Cowboy's Story (Southern 
Methodist University Press, $5) is the 
second printing of J. E. (Texas Slim) 
Xe Cauley's matter-of-fact recollections 
of fifteen years of life on the range. The 
first printing was a volume in the 
“Range Life Series” under the gencral 
editorship of J. Frank Dobie and was 
issued in 1940. The fine introduction by 
John A. Lomax and the highly appropri- 
ate drawings by Tom [ea that appeared 
in the first edition are present in the re- 
print. The one addition is an “After- 
word“ by Carl Hertzog, who designed 
and printed the first. Carl tells of the 
instructions he received from Frank 
Dobie, “Don't change a worl, not even 
n comma.” Carl didn’t and he concludes 
that “Everything about this book is 
natural.“ and this Old Bookaroo 
agrees. Strongly recommended. 


HISTORY AS YOU LIKE IT! 


Indian Wars of the U. S. Army (1776- 
1865) (Monarch Books, 75e) is a nicely 
done reprint in pictorial wraps of Fair- 
fax Downey’s great historical survey. 
Seldom has so much been packed into a 
pockel-sized volume. Downey, a veteran 
of World Wars I and I, firmly estab. 
lished his reputation as an authorily on 
the Indian wars with a book issued be- 
tween his periods of active service. This 
was the modern classic, Jndian-Fighting 
Anny, that covered the years Bh fina! 
conquest immediately following the Civil 
War. The present volume covers the In- 
dian fighting «curing the Revolution and 
the Civil War and in all the years be- 
tween. The accounts are of necessity 
brief but each is a little gem. For un- 
derstanding of the reason for the various 
Indian Wars, a pen portrait of cach war 
chief. an objective appraisal of the Army 
leaders and succinet reports of action, 
this volume cannot be improved. It is en- 
hanced with sixteen pages of piclures 
and a lengthy bibliography. Reeommend- 
ed und the price is right! 


SPANISH OUTPOST 

Robert S. Weddle’s The Sun Saba 
Mission: Janis Pivot in Teras (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, $5.00) is a story 
of fronticr mismanagement on the part 
of the Spanish. The desire (o expand 
their empire in the Southwest led to the 
building of a mission and a fort on the 
San Saba (near the present site of 
Menanml, Texas) in 1757. This was far 
oul on the frontier of that day and 
remote from other Spanish settlements. 
The Mission was an affront to the wir 
loving Cumanches, the enemies of the 
Apaches who made occasional use of the 
Mission without being converted. The 
uuthor, editor of the Wenard News, does 
a goud job of bringing to life the priests 
and soldiers sLationed at this remote out- 
post. The Comanches let the mission slay 
almost a year before swooping down 
and deslroying it The soldiers at th! 
fort remained another bloody twelve 
years before the vacillating Spanish poli- 


cy resulted in 
and forts to 


mulling back the missions 
San Antonio. There is a 
goud bibliography and an index plus four 


maps. This is a worthwhile contribution 
to the history of the Spanish cra in the 
Southwest. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


The Lost Cause: The Confederate 
Frodux to Mecrico (University of Okla- 
homa Press, $5.95) is by l'rofessor An- 
drew F. Rolle of the Occidental College 
history department. It is based on much 
research in Mexico and in our own 
archives and is the best account to date 
of the post-Civil War period south of 
the border. The author estimates that 
at the height of this madness cight 
lo ten thousand Confederates were in 
Mexico including General Jo Shelby (this 
reviewer's grandfather was a dispatch 
rider for General Jo but did not accom- 
any him lo Mexico-—he was already in 

is grave at old Blue and Doggy Depot 
in the Indinn Territory). General Jo 
never surrendered and led the remnants 
of his Missouri troops across Texas into 
Mexico—he was jomed at San Antonio 
by other Confederate officers and offi- 
cials. The battle worn troops found no 
peace in Mexico—the Mexicans had re- 
volled against the French puppel em- 
peror, Maximilian. There were bandits 
and heat in addition to war but as more 
and more Conſedernles arrived, a start 
was made in the new land—the Tolony 
of Carlota. The rise and fall of Carlota 
and the affairs of such Confederates as 
General Sterling Price, Commodore Malt- 
thew Fontaine Maury, quarrelsome Gov- 
ernor Tom Reynolds of Missouri and 
Henry Wallace Allen, Governor of Louisi- 
ana and founder of the English language 
Merican Times enliven the book. A few 
stayed but most of the Confederates came 
home as did those who fled to Brazil, 
Chile and Canada. The bibliography is 
extensive and there is an index. The hook 
is also enriched with photos of the most 
prominent officers and officials to make 
the try below the Rio Grande. [Highly 
recommended. 


MEN AND FURS 

The fur hunters preceded settlers in 
development of the United States and 
brawny men like Lisa, Coulter, Ashley, 
Hugh Glass, Bridger, Jed Smith and a 
legion of others Lrapped the West and 
became the legendary Mountain Men. 
These early American businessmen, ex- 
plorers and pathfinders now have an 
extraordinary new book series dedicated 
to them. The first in the series is The 
Mountain Men and the Fur Trade of the 
Fur West (The Arthur H. Clark Co., 
$10.00) by the prolifie weslern writer. 
LeRoy R. Hafen, State Historian of 
Colorado, Professor Emeritus of History, 
Brigham Young University. 


True Wei! 


The last half of the book contains 
brief biographies of about twenty moun- 
{ain men, many of them little known 
before. Chapters are by well known mod- 
ern historians, such as Ann W. Hafen, 
Merrill Mattes and Ray H. Mattison. 
This volume is the first of six or more 
to be published at intervals of six 
months. The series will contain biog- 
raphies of about 400 Mountain Men writ- 


ten by fifty qualified scholars. This he- 
roic undertaking will be worth the 
money. 


FOR MAN AND REAST 


Salt is more porian to us than gold 
or diamonds but little has been written 
about it, Use and history of salt through- 
out the ages is the subject of an inter- 
esling book—The First Rook of Satt 
(Franklin Wates, $2.65) by Olive Burt. 
Salt is required in human and animal 
diel. Providing it for these and other 
purposes has been a continuous problem 
throughout the ages. Evidence of sale 
making have been found in the cultural 
remains of early man. In areas of scar- 
cily, salt was a symbol of wealth as only 
the rich could afford what they wanten. 
Under such conditions it was used as 
money for exchanging goods in com- 
merce. In legends it was considered an 
omen of bad luck by some and as o 
loken of good luck by others. Many 
tribal deilies were either salt men or 
salt women. Providing it for human and 
industrial uses has become a huge world 
industry that Olive Burt describes in her 
interesting book. This story about salt, 
with its clear incisive prose and excel- 
lent illustrations, should appeal to read- 
ers from the seventh grade up. 


INDIAN LEGENDS 

The Story Telling Stone (Dell, Coc). 
edited and with an introduction by Susan 
Feldmann, brings to lay readers a rare 
colleclion of Inclian folklore tales. Here 
are myths and handed-down stories that 
tell of the creation of the earth and 
animals and mankind, the theft of fire. 
the great flood and the evolution of 
human culture, as well as adventures of 
Indian heroes in their familiar environ- 
ment. The stories are grouped to show 
how the same story is handled by dif- 
ferent tribes. Use of the same tale 
ollen varies between tribes as it relates 
to heroes, Gods, supernatural beings, 
love, marriage, hate, jealousy and magic. 
Recommended. 


Vinegarroon 
(Continued from page 40) 


Ranch owners cooperated with each 
other in these shearing operations, crews 
of several ranches joining with one owner 
and completing his shearing in perhaps 
a single day, to move on to the next 
flock. This was especially so among the 
smaller operators whose flocks head- 
quartered at Langtry. A day was set for 
opening the season. 

Throughout the day before, shearers 
flocked inlo town, pitched cump along the 
street or at the foot of the bluff along 
the Rio Grande, 300 yards {rom Langtry. 

With the coming of darkness and the 
movement of restless fect, the saloon of 
Jesus Torres burst into a glittering blaze 
of torchlight. The sky around about light- 
ed up, as though that side of town might 
te on fire. 

Strains of a new La Paloma floated u 
the winding, dusty street and throu R 
the portals of the Jemey Lilly. The 
laughter of women added a further note 
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NOW... Start Esjeying "THE BEST of TWO WORLDS” 


JUST 1% MILES from ELKO, NEVADA 


SP som / SEO vez norm 


30 
FuLL PRICE 695 
HO INTEREST NO CARRYING CHARGES 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 
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THE VERY BEST FEATURES OF TWO WORLDS 


-.- THE WORLO OF THE WEST: Localed pn prosper- 
ous Esko County, the ranchos have the Dachdrop of 
the majestic Ruby Mountains. The spartiing Hym- 
boldt River iy a short Ya mile sway. Every Rancho 
(ronia on a graded road that leads inta cosit le 
coast U.S. Highway 40. Amidst these spectacular 
Surroundings MEADOW VALLEY RANCHO owners con 
relax and enjoy the wonderful hie of the Golden 
We 31. 


... THE WORLD OF CITY CONVENIENCES: The dus - 
Ming cily of Es wilh its mogem schools, shops, 
Lhealers, hospllal and alrport is only 144 miles 
away. New homes, with FHA financing commiliments 
issued, Ate nor under construction... leis than | 
mile irom the property. The Eaperienced, Successiul 
Developers of MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS are not 
offering ramole land where purchasers have lo hope 
fot progtess and expansion. They offer you the 
opportunity of a te lime, a chance to participate 
In Nevada's continuing boom... Minutes from ihe 
conveniences of haspilable Elko, in the midal of 
current gtowlh and progress, MEADOW YALLLY 
RAHCHOS hag all the necessary Ingredients to aky- 
rockol in ralue! 


RECREATION UNLIMITED: 


j 

Mj SE 
a ! ' owned aad main- 
tained golf course, 


bul golfing av It should be enjoyed. Play » lelsusaly 
9-14 of 36 holes surrounded by brealhtaking scen- 
ery, minules from pour rancho. 


GOLF: A mere one 
mile from MCADOW 
VALLEY RANCHOS 
Is the Ruby View 
Golf Course. No 
rush far starting 
limes on this elty 
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HUNTING: Hunters ftom all come of the globe 
come to Eno County to bunt the dig game species 
Mule Oeer...Qvuall, Cue, and Pariridge are 
found In abundance. 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 
3386 ETOCKMEN BLOG. 
ELKO, NEVADA 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 
1346 Stockmen Bldg., Elko, Nevada 
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7631 — Reserve acteago al MEADOW VALLEY AANCHOS for me — 244 acra 
i parcel, $695 — payable $1 down, and $10 s month — no interest, no carrying 
i charges. Send putchase contracti and map showing exsct locailon ol my 
1 Molding- You will return my deposit IF 1 request mame wilhin 30 days. I 
1 enclose deposit for each ZS acre rancho desired. 
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BOOMING NEVADA IS EQUALEO BT ONLY A FEW PLACES IN THE WORLD. 
Populalion has surged Weslward In ever increating numbers. Westward 
to Nevada, where the sir Is fresh and clear, tares sre low or non- 
existent and opportunity Is open lo all. Yas, Nevada l3 booming and 
teil estate Inveslors are prospering. 11 la a proren faci that maer 
purchasers of Mevada acreage have realized fabulous proflig from gmail 
Investments. Now, A NEW Nerada Real Estate Opportunity emisis for 
you. This Ground floor Opportunity le 
located only 1% milena from the lhriving city of Elko, Navada, 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS, 


FISHING: in Jewel Ike 
lakes, and mountain fed 
doltom streams sou 
talch trophy site Gør- 
man Browns, Rainbow 


* 
Kb 
k and Brook Trout. . large 
mouth fighting Gass. 


RANCHU owners can calch their dinner wilhin easy 
driving distance af ihe property lines, 


— — 


YOUR OWN LAME... 
You, and your invited 
guesis will spead many 
hapoy hours boaling, 
fishing and picnicking 
ai nearby Lake Osino. 
There is no charge to x ‘ 

Rancho owners for full rights lo (be use of this 
ptivate multi-acra lake and park ares. 


PROVEN OPPORTUNITY: Yes, indeviduats ase tohing 
advantage of Nevada opportunity, Gul the coun- 
Irys leaving corporations are also investing in 
inelr Nevada fulures. Industrial glanis, who erect 
planis where mcfeasing land value ang population 
demand them, are building oe have secured acreage 
Ihroughaut Nevada. 


Low OR NON-EXISTENT TAXES: As a resull of Ne. 
vadas low realistic taa structure, Profits And 
Wages Are Kept; not paid oul lo the state, NEVADA 
HAS NO STATE INCOME, INHERITANCE, CORPORA- 
TIGH OR GIFT TAX. The low real property tan Is 
definilely limited by Lhe slate conslilutlon. YES, 
NEVADA iS ONE OF OUA LAST FRONTIERS OF TAX 
FREEDOM! 


TOTAL COSTS: The full price of ine Uwe to your 
2% scra Rancho is onip $985.00. Complete payment 
schedule is $1.00 down and $10.00 par month, 
No inlerest, no carrying charges. Live, Vacation ut 
Relire on your land. or imply hold for investment 
tecutily. Wise men like Andrew Carnegie said, 
“More money has been made In Real Estale than in 
all industrial investments combined.” Make MEADOW 
VALLEY AANCHOS' PROSPLAOUS FUTURE — TOVA 
FUTURE. DON'T MISS THIS GOLOEM OPPORTUNITYI 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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$ DIRECT FROM 
SCOTLAND 
half . effar of Scotch 


s wide, ly $3.00 per yard, Ori 
mada te call at 36.00 per yard. Pattern, 
swatches frea ea requast. TaWering service 
for Leien and festleen. 


Ale half prices offer of handwores Harris 
twee. wovee ia er gen bomas. 
Weadertal vaina wi $9.15 par yard. Any 
bert cut. Le siche Ires. 

and robes 387” y 787 
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Ladies Feir inie bordered veggierg, deen 
H- te 46° bart, pricu 819.20 post and 
duty fres. 


Ladies ami gents ernten Həris was 
sweaters, crew, Y and pele mc, sak 

erpa many cantare ee 
ard colcertal St $30 valm, oar price 
only 312.90 pen frea. 
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: MacGILLIYRAY & COY, Weavers 
i 


Muir of Aled, Benbecala 
Oster Hebrides, Scotland 


d EC DER DE DEK NE EE OSX 


= 
HUGE WESTERN COLLECTION 
FOR SALE 


Bes Carlion Mead, who mads ihe palniing 
of Judge Roy Beens gun, seal, law book, 
dagger and handeutts on tha cover of ihle 
irus of TRUE WEST, has bean aulhortined io 
olier for tele one of ihe flatgen privale col- 
Jecilons of werlern rollen In the country. 
There are two full . cat loads, Includ- 
ing Irelght wagon, siege coach, buggies. 
log cabin, guni, blackimith shop, antique 
Jurnifure, all Inds of malerlal ta completely 
outfit a wastern villaga. No Indlvidyal liems 
will be sold fram ihe collecilen, Weils to 
Ben al P.O. fox 130, Daller, Tarat 75221 for 
Information, 


Amusing WAYATIANT trap camura rablin: tate, rabtlt.. 
kel pel, shunde, platyns. air, rit. Takis mink, cui 
shit injury, Hiraring pets, poultry rriad unhurt. 
Dat 10 ur — open ends gire anbmal confidere No Jana or 

Calvanized, KZ for all pech, FILE 

unit ail practical 1 uide wlth) Train accrets 

HAVAHART, 232-D Water Slreel, Ossining, N.Y. 
eeng wend mo FREE new 46-page guide and prce lial. 


springa to break. 


Saud for Your New FREE 


WESTERN CATALOGI 
HM a fully [esteal- 
ad colalon with mae 
sirim ia Tell er 


Deg Lake City 14, Utah 


TREASURE HUNTERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


kerl You Mecllers mew cyclopedia om loai mlam and 
Iseaaures, books, e. „ fer. Lactrumenis, 
tourccs ol sopplp, cinba, agb. ge, í 
Eupect a ow ü Only . mplibound: I. 0 
bardbound. Se A oi your library, Leier. of 
oder direct. 


EXANIMO PRESS 


Ben W, Weeplag Water, Nebraska 68443 
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to the merriment down at Torres’. 

By ones and pairs Jersey Lilly cus- 
tomers departed to heed the strains of 
the tantalizing music. Not only did the 
transient sheep-shearers fail entirely to 
patronize the Rean bar but within a few 
92 5 regular trade dropped to its lowest 
ebb in months. 

This action on the part of Torres was 
a clear case of contempt and skulldug- 
gery, and Judge Bean proposed to 4 
something about it. He took counsel with 
his friend Dodd. 

“It ain't right, Billy,” he declared, “It 
ain't justice thot all this beer l've boughl 
should set here undrunk. It ain't business 
economy. and it ain't accordin’ to the 
Revised Statutes of Teras. By gobs, I'm 
goin’ to put the law on Torres!” 


ROY dispatched Oscar Sweeden and 
three cowboys to arrest Torres and 
hale him forthwith into court. 

Jesus obeyed the summons without re- 
sistance, for evidently he had foreseen 
such o move on the part of Bean. He 
hrought along with him a border patrol 
inspectar who had never forgiven old 
Roy for pulling the short-change trick 
on him the day he landed in Langtry. 
The inspector claimed a smaltering 
knowledge of law and presented himself 
at Judge Bean's court as counsel for the 
defendant. 

„What's the charge against my client?” 
he demanded in a dignified tone. 

“Disorderly conduct.” Bean shot back. 
“and ag’in you, loo, if you try to pull 
anything in this court!” 

“I demand a jury trial,” the pseudo- 
lawyer pul in. “and if the jury returns a 
verdict againsl my client, we'll appeal to 
the district judge.” 

His Honor glowered at the lawyer 
through squinted lids. “This here is one 
court where the decision is final and 
from which there ain't no appeal. I'll 
remind you that I’m the Law West of 
the Pecos and as such. the court of first 
and Inst resort!” 

The lawyer then insisted thal a record 
be kept of the proceedings. Grudgingly, 
Bean pressed Dodd into service as court 
clerk. 

The inspector, with his smattering of 
law, was getling the better of the judge 
in (requent tilts. Finally, in exasperation, 
Bean raised up his copy of the Revised 
Ntatutex of Teras. 

“What you say dont sound like good 
law to me; but, mebbe. like you claim. 
it's in the book. I'm goin’ to tear it oul!" 

The case went to tne jury. 

IL was a rare thing. indeed. for a 

Langtry jury to disagree; for Judge 
Bean had taught his prospective jurors 
long ago that to hang a jury was on act 
of contempt. On al least one occasion he 
had thrown his gun into the face of an 
obstinate tulesman ands demanded that 
he agree with the rest of the jurors or 
suffer the consequences. He readily re- 
considered. 
Any juror who failed to patronize the 
bar during the brief inlermissions also 
was considered in contempt; and if he 
persisted in such eſſrontery. he simply 
was not eligible in the future for jury 
service. 

In this particular case. the Jury did 
that rare thing. It disagreed. And what 
was still more rare, the disagreement met 
with the hearty approval of the presiding 
judge. After the case was settled and 
the opposition had had time to think 
over the proceedings, especially the hung 
jury ana Judge Bean's ready acquics- 
cence, there were mumblings on (he part 
of Torres and his counsel that possibly 


the jury had had private instructions 
from the bench. 

Al any rate, Judge Bean was pleasing- 
ly passive in his altitude loward the 
hung jury. During the course of the 
trial he had been contercing with his 
friend Dodd in regard to the possible 
turn of the case. They had come to a 
private decision that, regardless of the 
Jury’s verdict, Torres could not win. The 
nung jury made the course easy. 

“Jury discharged,” His Honor intoned. 
He turned to Torres and his legal ad- 
visor. “By gobs, Torres, you s-o-b, this 
overument man's been de fendin' you il- 
egal and contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States and the Revised Sta- 
(utea of Teras. If you and him hanker lo 


' plead guilly to thal charge, I'll be le- 


nient. I won't fine you but twenty-five 
pesos. But if you don't, and choose to 
fight the case, I'll fine you the limil; 
and this court ain't got any limit!“ 

Mention of the Constitution of the 
United States had a sobering effect upon 
the legal mentor. Knowing in his own 
mind that he had no right to practice 
law, even before a court of questionable 
legality, or enler into local controversies 
in his posilion as federal border palrol 
inspector, he did nol wish lo pursue the 
case further. He called his client aside 
and conferred, while the court hangers- 
on refreshed themselves at the bar and 
sought bets on the outcome of the case. 

Torres and his advisor appeared at 
the conclusion of the recess and an- 
nounced that they were ready to accept 
the fine. ; 

“The Court accepts yore plea and fine 
under certain reservations and condi- 
tions,” Bean replied with coldness. “Yore 
dancehall wenches are an effront to the 
decency and decorum of the fair city of 
Langtry, Texas; and that sorry noise you 
call music disturbs the peace and quiet 
of the whole community. Why, even the 
goats don’t like it!“ He squirted toward 
the spattered cuspidor hallway across 
the room. “So it is the verdict of this 
court thal you get rid of both the gals 
and the alleged musie and run yore joint 
along the lines of accepted decency and 
ethics.” 


COWBOY prodded his shying mount 
lo a post at the end of the Jersey 
Lilly and dismounted. Ile held a tow sac 
in nis arms, and inside the sack there 
was a squirming, snarling bulk. The 
cowboy pushed the bulk from him and 
sorted as something sharp jabbed his 
skin. 
Gripping the top of the sack in one 
hand and straining to hold it out from 


his body, he twirled the bridle reins 
around the post 
He beat the dust from his large brown 


Stetson, placed it back on his head at a 
slight tilt and strode inside the saloon, 
still holding the sack in on extended 
position. 

Inside the saloon he cautiously untied 
the lop of the bag, grasped the two bot- 
tom corners, lifted the bottom up and 
shook. A snarling bundle of brown hair 
agil glittering teeth tumbled out on the 
ar. 

“How much yuh give me for this pet 
cub?” the wrangler propositioned.. 

Momentarily Bean's eyes bulged. Oscar 
expressed his extreme fright ín Scandi- 
navian and dived under the counter. “Did 
you say a pet cub?” Roy asked quizzi- 


cally, 

“Well,” the cowboy defended, “he could 
be trained. He's a little awkward now. 
on account he’s around alrangers: but 
beid get used to yuh. I bet he would.“ 
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The judge had an inherent weakness 
for pels. A ready he had a raccoon caged 
at the rear of his saloon, and two fox 
squirrels lived in a mesquite no more 
than a dozen yards away, practically do- 
mesticated by Bean’s attentions. 

Bean ventured out his hand and touched 
the outraged cub on the head; yanked it 
back as the animal snarled. “Give you 
cight bottles of beer,” he offered. 

“That’s downright insultin’ lo little 
Sarsaparilla,” the range man prolested. 
“He's worth cighteen bottles or nothin'.“ 

“Give vou a flat dozen and not a dro 
more. Take it or leave il,” Bean bartered. 

And so Roy Bean came into possession 
of Sarsaparilla, the brown bear which 
soon became an important character in 
the life of Langtry and the Jersey Lilly. 

Sarsaparilla responded quickly to 
Bean's gruff kindness. At first Roy 
caged the rowdy cub near the raccoon, 
but he soon oulgrew the small cage. 

Then he had Oscar to make a faney 
leather collar, studded with brass. He 
fastened this around the cub’s neck and 
attached a light chain to it. Thereafter 
he kept the bear chained at night lo the 
head of the bed where he slept. 

With his quaint business sense, Bar- 
keeper Bean soon recognized in his new 
pet a peculiar but highly practical busi- 
ness asset. He noted the growing interest 
of visitors in the bear; and henceforth 
he begun lying Sarsaparilla during the 
day to a post of the gallery, so that 
persons getting off the train or passing 
along the dusty street in front of the 
establishment would see him. 

“Shay!” muttered a traveling salesman 
from El Paso in thick-tongue voice, "1 
wanna buy Sarsapr'la a drink.“ Although 
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he had noticed the bear carlicr in the 
day, he now eyed him with that peculiarly 
renewed interest which comes, for no 
apparent reason, to the queer-working 
mind of one well under the vagaries of 
forly-rod. 

The rest of lhe customers laughed, but 
the salesman look the matter in deadly 
serious mood. “We'd all oughter ‘pologize 
to Sarsapr’la for slighling him these 
many hours. It’s not polite, gennelmcn. 
I'm gonna buy ‘im a drink! Say, Judge, 
how ‘bout a beer for Sarsapr'la?“ He 
planked down a fifty-cent picce and 
pounded his palms on the bar. 

Dennis mischievous blue eyes twinkled. 
„He's kinder partie’lar who he drinks 
with; but you can try im,“ he said in 
mock scriousness. He opened a boltle of 
beer and passed it across the bar. 

The salesman gripped it uncertainly 
and weaved out to the Horch. “My polo · 
gies, Senor, a thous'nd times. Here, have 
one on me.“ He plodded up lo the un- 
impressed Sarsaparilla and, hunching 
down on his heels, extended the beer. 
He half toppled over, upsetling lhe 
bottle. 

To the amazement of the bear's owner 
as well as the spectators, the animal 
sniffed the liquid approvingly, then lasted 
it. Thereafter he an lapping it up 
from the Moor with obvious enthusiasm. 

The salesman then extended the neck 
of the bottle. The animal sniffed, licked 
the SP of the container, then guzzled 

e 


with the expertness of a reprobale as 
SE à drunken salesman upturned the 
ttle. 


Tales of the beer-drinking bear filtered 
through the sagebrush to the farthest 
corners of the Pecos domain, and along 
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the modern lines of communication to 
the centers of Texas commerce. Time 
came when practically every stranger in 
Langtry. sought out Sarsaparilla and 
tested for himself the amazing stories he 
had heard. This meant extra business for 
the bar, and Bean's love and appreciation 
of the pel grew apace. 

Eventually it became apparent that 
Sarsaparilla had an insatiable appctite 
for the amber fluid; and what was more, 
he could carry his drinks more gracefully 
than any man at the bar. 

This fed to frequent bets. Natives, 
yrompted in many instances by the wily 

can, would inveigle strangers into bet- 
ting that no man could drink more beer. 
and walk straight, than Sarsaparilla. 
No man who backed the bear ever lost a 
bet. On the other hand, natives collected 
considerable extra change, and barkceper 
Dean sold a lot of extra beer. 


HAINING the bear (o the bedpost at 

4 night became almost a superstition 
with Judge Bean. He knew he had enc- 
mies. He hud no fear of any man in 
the open, but the thought of un unserup- 
ulous poem in conspiracy wilh the cur- 
tain of darkness guve him a vague sense 
of loncliness. He found comfort and a 
ſeeling of protection in the bear, now 
grown and vicious toward persons who 
did not meet his favor. Bean felt hat 
any intruder or prowler would be de- 
tected ce by the bear and ample 
warning would be given in time for per- 
sonal protection. 

This superstition grew when, on onc 
occasion, the fretting of the animal one 
night induced Bean to move his bed 
aeross the lean-lo from its customary 
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position. Late that night ə rife report 
roared Bean out of his slumber. He leaped 
out of bed, seized his two revolvers and 
sprang to the window. He fired twice at 
the eracking of mesquite brush fifty 
yards down the railroad track. Next 
morning he examined the room and found 
a bullet hole in the wall directly behind 
the spot where his head would have been 
had he not moved his bed at the instiga- 
tion of Sarsaparilla's fretting. He told 
his friend Dodd that he believed the bear 
had some sort of premonition of that 
atlack. 

Bill James, a San Antonio lawyer, 
sloppen off at Langtry between trains 
and walked over to the bar. The lawyer 
tendered a lwenty-dollar bill to pay for 
Lwo bottles of beer. Barkeeper Bean, not. 
ing that he was a stranger, pulled the 
usual short-change trick on him. When 
the lawyer protested, Judge Bean re- 
moved his apron and convened court. 

"You're under arrest for disturbin’ the 
peace, abusive Janguage and conlempt of 
court,” he spoke severely, “and I fine you 
six dollars and sixly-six cents on each 
count. The two bottles of beer are on me,” 
he added grandiloquently. 

The lawyer’s face reddened and he pro- 
cceded to unburden his thoughts in terms 
familiar to the environs of the Jerscy 
Lilly. Judge Bean possessed a deep sense 
of appreciation for picturesque profan- 
ily, especially if it were interspersed with 
legal terms. His eyes brightened; his lips 
parted in a loud laugh. 

The San Antonian finally recognized 
the humor of the situation and began to 
smile. Although Bean did not return the 
confiscated twenty, he did order repeated 
rounds of drinks on the house; and be- 
fore the visitor's train arrived, he and 
Bean had become fast friends. 

The lawyer seldom missed an oppor- 
lunity to drop off at Langtry, when on 
a trip west, lo visit with Judge Bean. 
On one occasion, Bean visiled in James’ 
home at San Antonio. Yet James never 
forgot the trick Bean pulled on him 
during that first visit, and he never fal- 
tered in his vigilance for an opportunity 
to even that score. 

One day on his return from El Paso, 
James stopped off at Langtry, as usual. 
and was told by Oscar Sweeden that 
the judge had gone to San Antonio on 
one of nis infrequent excursions away 
from home. James walked over, treat- 
ed Sarsaparilla to a bottle of beer, and 


a queer Jight came into his eyes. 
ay the judge be back?” he 
asked. 


“Oh, ya know the judge. Maybe to- 
morrow; maybe next week,” Orear an- 
swered in his resigned way. 

Arriving in San Antonio, the lawyer 
immediately hunted up Judge Bean. pre- 
tending to meet him casually and acei- 
dentally. “By the way.“ he said a little 
later, “I was certainly sorry to learn 
that Sarsaparilla had died.” 

Bean’s eyes widened. “What you mean 
—Sarsaparillu died? He's not dead.“ 

“Yes. [in sorry to tell you, he is. 1 
wus through Langtry yestenlay. He had 
just died.” 

Bean was visibly moved. “I feel like 
I've lost onc of my best friends,” he 
muttered. 

“I can understand.” James consoled. 
“And [ liked Sarsaparilla myself. And I'm 
Soins to ask you a favor, for that reason. 
I'd hike to have the bear's hide mounted 
and set up in my den as a reminder of 
manv happy visits lo the Jersey Lilly. 
Would you mind very much?” 

Bean pondered for 3 moment. That's 
downright thoughtful of you, James. 


Shore you can have the hide. Don’t know 
of nobody l'd ruther give it lo.” 

James suggested that they go to the 
telegraph office at once and wire Oscar 
the necessary instructions. James wrote 
the following message to Oscar Sweeden 
and had Bean sign it: “Skin Sarsaparilla 
and ship hide to Bill James, San An- 
tonio." 

Of course Oscar puzzled a long time 
over (he orders, but under the critical 
training of the Law West of the Pecos, 
he long a had learned never to ques- 
tion anything Bean told him to do. With 
a puzzled shake of the head, he went out, 
shot the bear and proceeded to carry 
out his instructions lo the letter. 


MHERE was no trace of fear in the 
make-up of Roy Bean, but he made 

no outward show of bravery. He never 

rushed unreasonably into danger. 

Soon after he moved to Langtry and 
sct up his temporary shack on the rail- 
road right-of-way, he became involved in 
a personal difficulty with Steve Capps 
in a poker game. Capps drew one card 
to fill a heart flush. Bean drew two 
cards and raised twenty when Capps bet 
five dollars. 

There's my pile!“ Capps exploded, 
shoving out a little less than a hundred 
dollars. 

“By gobs.” Bean countered, “when an 
hombre’s that proud of a hand, I'm a 
feller that ‘ud like to sce it.” He called. 

Capps proudly displayed his heart 
flush and started to reach for the pot. 

“Just a little shy.” Dean interrupted. 
Me laid down two aces and three queens. 
_ Capps leaped to his feet, his eyes blaz- 
ing. “Full house on a two-card draw looks 
kinder loco to me, maverick!” 

Dean's six-guns came up, a flick of an 
eyelash ahead of Capps’ d “You can 
apologize now.“ he said evenly, as his 
fingers rested on the triggers. 

A weak grin came to the corners of 
Capps’ sagging, pallid lips. “Musta lost 
my head for a minute.” he muttered. 
without conviction. 

Bean forthwith forgot the incident 
and resumed his friendly attitude to- 
ward Capps. They occasionally played 
in other poker games, and Capps was 
a regular patron of the bar. But ap- 
parently Capps could not forget the in- 


cident. He knew he had been backed 
down and the thought smouldered in 
his mind. 


Five years Jater that fecling reached 
a climax. It was another poker game— 
on a drizzling, cold January night. Bean, 
Dodd, Capps and another player sat 
around a poker table in the Jersey Lilly. 
Capps had been drinking since Sc 
afternoon and was in a nasty mood. 
He had made two or three remarks 
lo Bean veiled with insinuation. 

Roy glanced around the corner of the 
table at Capps and a peculiar light 
came to his eyes. He called Oscar over 
and whispered lo him. Oscar went out- 
sule, 

A moment later there was a commo- 
lion—the sound of hoofs on rocky soil, 
the snort of a horse. Capps, E 
his own animal, got up and hurrie 
out. Dodd and the other player took 
advantage of the brief recess to streleh 
their legs. 

Five minutes later the game resumed. 
The third hand simmered down to Bean 
and Capps. Bean won with a flush 
against Capps’ straight. 

“You won't get away with it this 
time!” Capps roared, thiek-tongued. His 
right hand slroked downward to his 
chair. He half crouched and kicked the 
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chair back. The muzzle of his six-gun 
flashed above the edge of the table. me 

_But again Roy Bean was ready for 
him. He sat half-reclining across tha 
table, both guns pointing unerringly at 
Capps’ heart. “A liltle slow on the draw 
dg in.“ he said quietly. Better holster 
that toy fanal of yores, by gobs, before 
I get mad!” 

A look of futility came into Capps’ 
face. Haltingly he pushed his gun into 
the leather holster at his side. He shoved 
his money into his pocket and, without 
a Werd: FRATRA 4 dia , 

"lm wer glad you didn't plug 
him," Dok Dodd said later, “but. for 
my life I can’t see why you didn't. He's 
been asking for it for years. You had the 
drop on him, with every legal and moral 
reason Lo shool” 

A wry grin came over Bean's round 
face. “I didn’t want to kill the polecat 
Just wanted to show him ag’in who's boss 
around here. Sorter wanted to call his 
bluff and let him see he ain't os tough 
as he thinks he is. And, besides, his gun 
wasn't loaded. I saw it in the chair at 
his side and knew he figgered on startin’ 
somethin’. So when he went out, I just 
reached over and took out the cartridges.“ 


WHEN Judge Hean went to Del Rio, 
he checked his guns at the hotel 
until he was ready to depart. Consider- 
oble animosity gradually had developed 
between the fee officials of Val Verde 
County nnd Bean, because they were not 
receiving what (hey considered their legal 
share of the fees of Bean's court. Judge 
Bean was keenly aware of this situation 
ond felt that if given an opportunity, 
these officials would make the most of 
the siluation. Although most citizens 
went armed in Del Rio and nobody 
thought anything of it, technically it was 
a violation of tne law to carry a gun. 
Bean did not propose to lay himself open 
for arrest and jail by carrying his. 

He strode into a saloon, worked his 
way toward the far end of the bar where 
there was more space, and ordered a 
beer. He had been there only a few 
minutes when a loud voice iust outside 
the swinging doors reached his cars. 

“Where's that so-b Roy Bean?“ it 
shouted. “I heard he was inside there. 
The lowdown, thievin’ coyote. l'm gonna 
fill his carcass so full of lead he'll look 
like a sinker on a whale hook!” He Nung 
his body against the swinging doors. The 
doors bulged inward. 

Benn automatically reached for his 
guns. Realizing that Ke was unarmed, he 
Renced over his right shoulder. A rear 

oar was ajar and he dived for it. He 
did not slow down until his boots touched 
the dust of the next street. 

The cowboy eame on into the saloon 
and suddenly the gang burst into loud 
laughter: but, of course, Bean did not 
heor it. The range rider had been a 
victim of one of Jud Bean's “jail” 
sentences and had contributed materially 
of his hun! labor in the construction of 
the ice house. When he heard that Beon 
was in the saloon unarmed, he sensed 
on opportunity to even the score. He had 
no intention of shooling, but of course 
an Law West of the Pecos did not know 
that. 

News of the trick spread and within 
an hour, it reached the ears of Bean. 
He hunted up the cowboy and led him 
and all his friends back to the same bar 
and ordered drinks for the house. 

„Hell!“ he admitted, “I ain't in no 
hurry to cash in my chips. When I hear 
an hombre talkin’ ‘bout seivin’ my car- 
cass, why, if I ain't got anything to use 


ag’in him, I'm willin’ to make (racks. 
And, by gobs, I made ‘em purty fast 
outer here!” 

A Mexican boy named Galvan, who 
formerly sheared shcep for Rancher 
Bean was accused of murdering the 
German consul at Del Rio. On a change 
of venue the case was up for trial at 
Eagle Pass. The defense summoned Bean 
as o character wilness. 

Judge Joseph Jones of Del Rio, a 
close fricnd of Bean’s for many years, 
was special prosecutor. Many times Judge 
Jones had been a spectator at the Lang- 
tey court and had drunk at the Jersey 
Lilly bar. He felt that witness Bean's 
testimony would be especially favorable 
to the accused, even if it should be neces- 
sary for the witness to (wist the facts a 
little. He knew Bean would do anything 
within reason to help an underdog in 
trouble. He knew, also, that Bean an- 
gered quite easily under certain circum- 
stances. He considered his only recourse 
was to anger the witness and thus cause 
him to discredit himself in the eyes of 
the court. 

“Whats your name?” 


Judge Jones 
asked very formally. 


“Roy Bean.” 
„I'm sorry, sir, J didn’t catch the 
name.” 


Bean glowered at him. “Roy Bean, of 
Langtry.” 

“Oh, yes. I believe I've heard of you,” 
Jones returned. "You're the fellow who 
calls himself the Law West of the Pecos; 
the self-styled judge who fined a dead 
man 841 for carrying a pistol, are you 
not?” 

Bean's naturally reddish cheeks turned 
crimson. His blue eyes narrowed. “By 
gobs, if I knew this here judge ao little 
better,” he exploded, cutting his eyes 
toward the presiding jurist. “I'd answer 
that question for you, you goldam double- 
crossing polecat!" 


OY BEAN walked briskly over to 
the depot and sought the aid of the 
ticket agent in writing a lelegram. When 
the message finally was completed, it was 
directed to Dan Stuart, the Tex Rickard 
of his day. and read as follows: “Invite 
you to hold Fitzsimmons-Maher fight in 
Langtry. I am Law West of Pecos and 
guarantee protection.” 

Stuart had signed u 
holder of the world’s 
pionship. to fight Bob Fitzsimmons at 
Dallas. The ring ol hammers signaled 
the start of work on a large stadium in 
which to hold the fight, but Charles Cul- 
berzon recently had been elected governor 
of Texas on a “reform” ticket, and he 
caleulated that äech was not a 
part of reform. Hence ne called a special 
session of Legislature for the sole pur- 
pose of enacting a law to prohibit prizo- 
fighting in Texas. On the second day of 
the session the Governor's bill became 
a law. and the legislators went home. 

Fitzsimmons was at Corpus Christi, 
(raining for lhe bout. He gave out an 
interview in which he accused Corbett 
of sponsoring the bill so that he would 
not have to go through with the fight. 
Corbett retaliated by accusing Fitzsim- 
mons of selecting Corpus Christi as 
training headquarters, so that if the 
fight plans really materialized, he could 
take to sea wilhout ado. 

Several other cities outside of Texas 
were considered, after Dallas had been 
eliminated by the Culberson law. Nueva 
Laredo seemed a likely place; but Presi- 
dent Diaz, out of respect for Texas ond 
the United States, forbade the fight 
there. A hastily enacted law by the fed- 


James J. Corbett, 
eavyweight cham- 


True Wenst 


cral government forbade prizefighting in 
the Indian Territory, when Ardmore was 
considered as a scene for the battle. In 
turn, anti-boxing lows were passed by 
olher slates and a general wave of re- 
sentment against prizefighting swept the 
country. 

Things looked bad for Promoter Stuart. 
Rut just when everything seemed dark- 
est, (ne mayor of Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
wired an invilation to hold the fight 
there. In spite of the statement of the 
governor of Arkansns that no prizefight 
would be permitted in that stale, prep- 
arations went ahead. The governor had 
added to his statement that he would not 
ask for special legislation, however, if 
they attempted to hold the event on the 
capitol grounds; and that reassured the 
sponsors. 

Corbett opened (raining headquarters 
at San Antonio. while Fitzsimmons re- 
mained in Corpus Christi. They contin- 
ued to lambaste each other in most color- 
ful terms, ycllow being the predominating 
color, 

Steve Brodie had been engaged to 
referee. 

Upon his arrival in Arkansas, Corbett 
was arrested and charged with conspir- 
acy to assault Bob Fitzsimmons. The gov- 
ernor ordered out the militia to prevent 
the fight. Disgusted, Corbett announced 
his retirement from the ring forever, but 
he declared that Fitzsimmons had no 
right or title to the belt, because of his 
general behavior in connection with the 
proposed match. He proposed to sct up 
the championship belt and invite Peter 
Maher, champion of Ireland, and one 
O'Donnell, to fight for it. Corbett an- 
nounced thut he would remain in Hot 
Springs until after the date originally set 
for the fight, so that Fitzsimmons could 
nol show up and claim the championship 
by default. 

When Fitzsimmons crossed over the 
line at Texarkana, he was arrested and 
charged with conspiracy to assault Cor- 
bett. Both fighters were released, how- 
ever, and a few days later accidentally 
met in Hot Springs in a hotel lobby. In 
view of the numerous threats cach had 
made against the other, spectators ex- 
pected them to come to blows the moment 
they saw cach other. Instead, they merely 
made scornful faces at one another as 
they passed. 

Maher and O'Donnell met in Nevada 
in a little-publicized match and Maher 
won easily. He then proposed to take on 
all comers except Corbett, stipulating 
that he had a preference for Mr. Fitz- 
simmons, who had lieked him three years 
before. 

With public interest working up to 
this prospeclive scrap, Promoter Stuart 
got busy again. He wired the respective 
managers that he at last had n spot 
where the bout could be held without 
interference. He stipulated that this 
place was “near El Paso.” Up to this 
time El Paso had been a sort of Law 
West of the Pecos” on a municipal seale, 
making and breaking ils own laws more 
or less at will; and Stuart saw no reason 
why Texas law should affect this bois- 
terous border city. 

Considerable national interest insured 
a successful fight. Plans went ahead, 
with the exact scene of battle veiled in 
secrecy. Just buy a ticket and stick 
around EI Paso; well lead you to the 
fight when the time comes,“ Stuart told 
inquirers. 

owever, thirty-six hours before the 
scheduled date, three companies of Texas 
Rangers rode into El Paso with the an- 
no ancement that there would be no fight. 
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At the same (ime, several companies of 
Mexican soldiers massed in Juarez, 
neross the Rio Grande from El Paso. 
Deputy sheriffs palrolled Che border be- 
tween Texas und New Mexico, and a com- 
pany of mililia assembled in the eastern 
corner of Arizona, to guard that stale 
against the fight invasion, 

"Things looked black indeed for Pro- 
moter Stuart. And then Judge Roy Bean's 
telegriun arrived. 

lle immediately accepted the offer 
und moved about in mysterious manner 
lo inform tieket-holders lo be at the 
depot at a designated hour. 


IN THE meantime, Impresario Benn was 

not idle, He dispatched a Lelegram to 
San Antonio, ordering a enrlond of beer. 
He enlisted the whole citizenship of 
Langtry to bedeck the town in holiday 
attire. 

On the morning of February 21, three 
special trains arrived; two from EI Paso 
and one from San Antonio. It was a 
gala day for Langtry and the Law West 
of the Pecos. 

Wily Benn purposcly scheduled the 
fight for lale afternoon, so that the fo)- 
lowers would be required lo spend sev- 
eral hours in Langtry before the show, 
and that meont liberal palronage of the 
Jersey Lilly. The price of beer was a 
dollar a botlle, a fifty<ent increase in 
honor of the occasion. 

Plons hod been, conducted in such 
secrecy that slate officials were caught 
unaware. The best that the governor 
could do, when he finally learned of the 
new plang, was to order two Rangers who 
hoppened to be in San Antonio, to Lang- 
try. They came in on the fight special. 

nae they told Judge Bean. “You 
can't hold tho fight here.” 

But Benn merely smiled. “If you gents 
like a good scrap, stick around.“ he Lold 
them. 

Mexican laborers carried cross lies and 
ge rap lumber on their backs to the edge 
of the blue green Rio Grunde. Another 
crew rolled emply beer kegs down Lo the 
river. Hastily they built a pontoon foot- 
bridge across lhe ehollow Rio, using (he 
emplies lo Mont the light structure. 

ean had selectcd n «and bor on the 
Mexican side as sile for the ring.“ Di- 
reclly beyond was a bench, Rrasg- covered. 
and from ten lo twelve feet higher than 
the bar. This formed a natural grand - 
stand.” Ringride patrons could sland up 
ond watch the Sight, yet those on higher 
ground could have a cleur view of the 
ring. North of the ring they stretched 
a mildewed canvus to cul off the view 
from the American side. 

Old Roy moved uboul with confident 
mien. The Rangers were helpless (o do 
anything. The spot on the Mexican side 
was fully two days’ march from the near- 
est Mexicon military post, and almost as 
far from uny Mexican town. Hence there 
wan no possibility of interruption from 
authorities over there. 

At the appointed hour Bean appeared 
from his lean-lo in his finest 9 
attire. Hie Leard was freshly trimmed: 
his suit was pressed and his old Stetson 
195 a fresh crease and was (ree from 

ust. 

“Follow me, gents. By gobs, the fight 
of the century's about to commence. Seats 
and beer for all, folks!” He waved his 
hond and strode down the gentle slope 
tawnrd the Rio Grande as one who ap- 
preciates his position as (the center of 
otlraction. Oscar ond several temporary 
helpers, pressed into service and paid in 
beer, followed with beer cases on their 
backs. ` 

There was o Slow, cold drizle sifting 
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down upon the scene of this strange 
world's champion prizefight; but, well 
fortified with beer and red-eye, specta- 
tors did not mind. Nor did they complain 
of the crude accommodations at ringside, 
in spite of the fact that ringside custo- 
mers had paid twenty dollars for their 
seats. 

The Rangers, ranch hands, outlaws and 
Mexican laborers gathered on the bluff 
overlooking the Rio Grande on the Texas 
side, and in spite of the canvas, had a 
clear view of the ring. A few straggling 
Mexican vaqueros pecred down from the 
high sandstone cliff or the Mexican side 
at the strange spectacle before them. 

Fitzsimmons, adorned in light green 
striped tights, climbed into the ring and 
the crowd roored a welcome. In one cor- 
ner of the ring a kinescope, the marvel 
of the oge, ground out moving pictures 
of the challenger. Maher stepped into the 
ring. The machine continued to grind. 

Referee Siler called the combatants into 
the centcr of the ring and gave them 
brief instructions. A hammer banged 
against the bottom of a tin watlerbucket 
sounded the starting bell. The big fight 
for the world’s championship finally was 
o reality: and Roy Bean took pride in 
the pert he had played in making it 
possible. 

The two fighters sprang to their feet 
and met near the center of the twenty- 
four-foot ring. Maher bored in, snapping 
his fists like a buzz-saw. They went into 
o clinch. Siler warned the champion 
against fouling. Maher drew first blood, 
from Fitzsimmons’ lower lip. 

It looked like the champion’s fight— 
for little more than onc minute. Suddenly 
Australian Filzsimmons side-stepped one 
of Maher’s terrific drives and hunched 
for delivery of a punch himself. 

His fist thudded flush ogainst Maher’s 
chin. Maher's length measured the ean- 
vus, his head striking the floor with a 
thud. 

Maher tried to rise; but after pulling 
himself to his hands and knees, he san 
bock down, inert. The fight lasted exactly 
one minule ond thinly: xe seconds, but 
the beer and red-eye lasted far into the 
night. The event brought the Jersey Lilly 
its greotest business to dote. Out of 
respect of this liberal patronage, Judge 
Bean closed court for the day. The sky 
was the limit—at the bor or the poker 
table. Always thereafter Roy Bean looked 
back upon that an one of the brightert 
spots of his career. 


BA RKEEPER BEAN squinted through 
the door and watched with sympa- 
thetic ond growing concern the miser- 
able movement of a bedraggled individual 
coming from the railrood tracks toward 
the Jersey Lilly. The figure would move 
one foot ahead of the other wilh extreme 
difficulty, a wobbly stick lending ques- 
tionable support to his tedious step. 
When it was obvious thal the Hure 
was headed for the Jersey Lilly, Bean 
said, “Oscar, lend the pore devil a hand 
up the steps.” 

“Brother.” the fellow muttered in fam- 
ished tone, “I’m hungry ond sick. Blood 
poison’s sel up in my leg. If you could 
spare me a little food and a liltle money 
lo gu to a doctor. I'd be grateful indeed. 
sir.” 

Bean poured the man a drink of forty- 
rod. “Oscar.” he instructed. “fetch 'im a 
hunk of that beef outer the pantry.” 

He turned to the sufferer. “I'm a 
sort of doctor, myself. pardner. Set down 
there on the cot and stretch out. I'll see 
what I can do.” 

The man strained over to the cot. He 
groaned as he pulled his pants leg up 
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to expose a short cul on his knee, red- 
dened to a deep crimson. 

Bean scrutinized the wound and the 
discoloration. Suddenly his expression 
registered a remarkable change. He whis- 
tled. “By gobs, this is serious,” he re- 
marked gravely. “Oscar, bring the saw 
and butcher knife. We got to operate at 
once. This pore devil's about—” 

He did not finish. As the words penc- 
trated the cunning brain of the hobo. 
the fellow made a flying leap toward the 
door. His fect touched the floor three 
fect inside, and they touched again six 
feet in front of the steps. They em- 
braced the ground running. The hobo 
was never seen in Langtry again, but 
Bean kept the crude walking stick as a 
souvenir of the occasion. The discolora- 
tion had not becn blood poison at all, but 
iodine. 

Bean's reputation for aiding the under- 

og spread not only to the remotest 
borders of the Trans-Pecos but on be- 
yond. In his later years, the grealer part 
of his pronis went to buy medicine, food 

nd other necessilies for the destitute 

Mexicans of the section. 

As iustice of the peace and leading 
saloonkeeper, Koy Bean gradually be- 
came a sort of alcalde to the neighbor- 
hood. performing wedding ceremonies, 
christening babies and arbitrating family 
troubles. 

Marriages conslitulcd a steady source 
of revenuc. Even Bean himself appre- 
cialed the humor of the situation. espe- 
cally in the days when he was nol a 
legal justice of the peace and thus had 
no lawful right to perform marriage cere- 
monies; ana he frequently inlerspersed 
his ceremonies with his unique sense of 
humor. 

“Juan,” he said in o typical ceremony, 
“do you take this woman for your lawful 
wife? The answer is Si, Senor.“ 

Obtaining the befuddled promise from 
Juan, he turned to the girl. "Maria, you 
want lo marry this sorry maverick?” 

With the proper answers extracted 
from the participating arties, Dean dis- 
missed them with, And Lard have mercy 
on yore pore souls! Five dollars!” When 
the young husband did not have the five 
dollars, as was frequently the case, Jus. 
tice Bean would permit him to work out 
the fee. 

“Judge.” a downhearted cowboy be- 
moaned one day, that weddin’ you give 
me shore didn’t take. I cain’t git along 
with that gal atal!” 

Bean stroked his benrd His face 
Drightened. “By gobs!” he exclaimed, “T 
guarantee all my weddin’s. If yores ain't 
satisfactory, why, I'll just divorce you: 
but it'n cost you len dollars.” He rea- 
soned that it was worth twice as much 
lo get out of a bad bargain as to get 
into il, and he found the cowboy willing 
enough to pay. 


THAT SET up the Law West of the 
Pecos as America’s original Di- 
vorce Mill.” Practically any reasonable 
grounds for divorce met with the ap- 
proval of the broadminded Court, pro- 
viding the complainant had the ten 
dollars. 

One Sunday Bean performed a double 
marriage ceremony and granted a twenty- 
five per cent discount becouse of the 
quantity purchase, as he explained it. 
About six months later the two couples 
came back. 

“You made a terrible mistake, Judge,” 
the spokesman explained. “Pedro loves 
my wife, and 1 love his. We want that 
mebbe you fix it up?” 

Again the judge stroked his beard. He 


consulted the women. They verified the 
man’s explanation. After considerable 
bargaining on the part of the principals. 
Judge Bean agreed to grant two divorcees 
and perform two wedding ceremonies for 
ten dollars—a “steal,” he emphasized to 
the happy couples. 

With more technical law gradually en- 
croaching upon lhe domain of the Law 
West of the Pecos on all sides, it was 
inevitable (hat eventually Judge Bean's 
aulhority to grant divorces would be chal- 
lenged. 

This challenge came in the person of 
an assistant district altorney from Del 
Rio. “You've got to cul out this granting 
divorces,” the young attorney ordered. 
“You don’t have any authority for such 
action.” 

Roy Dean eyed his hostile guest up 
and down. He spat toward the ancient 
brass cuspidor. ] marry em, don't 1? 
What I do, I certainly got a right to 
undo, if it ain't done satisfactory!" 

The attorney tried to explain that the 
procedure simply was not legal. 

„Well.“ Bean replied, “I don’t pay too 
much atlention to technicalities. I run 
— bere office on common sense princi- 
pies. 

"That may be.“ the prosecutor reflect- 
ed, “but the fact remains, you can't un- 
marry people. as you say.” 

“Mebbe | can't,“ astute Bean rejoined, 
“but I do.” 

So far as the attorney was concerned, 
that settled the matter. Dean must not 

rant any more divorces. It was several 

ours before (rain-time, however, and old 
Roy was not one to permit opportunily 
to go unheeded. 

He inveigled the lawyer into a poker 
game. By the time the Del Rio train 
sleamed into Langtry. the attorney not 
only had lost more than $200 to Bean— 
all the cash he had—but he was in debt 
to his opponent $30. 

As the assistant district attorney 
stepped aboard the train, he reassured his 
host that he would remit the 330 in a 
few days. 

„That's all right, young feller; just 
forget the thirty.” 

The attorney did—and his orders lo 
Bean about granting divorces, too. 

„Judge.“ announced a newly-arrived 
Texas Kanger, “I charge this man with 
carrying concealed weapons. I want him 
tried” 

More and more these Rangers were in- 
terfering with the proper dispensation 
of justice west of the Pecos; and Bean 
was growing impatient. Furthermore. 
it would be preposterous, he reasoned, to 
prohibit peaceful citizens from carrying 
guns, when every outlaw in the district 
always wenl armed. 

“Was this prisoner walkin’ or standin’ 
still when you arrested him?” he asked 
solemnly: 

The Ranger pondered the strange ques- 
lion a moment. Why. he was standing 
still, of course.” 

“As I thought. So, if he was standin’ 
still, he couldn't be carryin’ concealed 
piel Gel he announced in a tone of 
finality. “And if he was walkin’, he was 
a traveler; and you, as loco as you are, 
know 2 travelers gat a right to carry 
a gun. Case dismissed; and don't be 
clutterin’ up my place with such piffle. 
By gobs, that’s my rulin'!“ 


ESUS TORRES wore a contented smile 
as he alighted from the train. He 
hailed Judge Dean in jovial manner as 
he strode in quick step in front of the 
Jersey Lilly. He had o greeting for 
everyone he met as he walked briskly on 
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The groves ol judge Bean ond his aon. Sam, ot Del Rice. Tombatone on Roy's gravo is iosal. 


down the narrow street to his own little 


domain. 
“That lobo’s got somethin’ up his 
sleeve,” Bean commented to his friend 


Dodd. Looks like he won't ever learn 
who's law around here.” 

In a few days Torres’ change of man- 
ner was explained. Posters announced a 
special election for the purpose of naming 
a bona fide justice of the peace for the 
Langtry precinct. Torres had gone to 
Del Rio and persuaded the officials there 
that if they would order an election he 
could beat Bean; and he assured them 
that if elected he would run the office ac- 
cording to their advice and by their co- 
operation. It was the chance they had 
awaited to oust the defiant Roy. 

The Law West of the Pecos ignored 

the order with colorful disdain. “If 1 
want an election out here, by gobs PN 
order it!" he declared. Me made no 
electioneering effort whatsoever in his 
own behalf. 
Torres had a special motive for bring- 
ing aboul the election at this time. There 
were about 400 Mexican railroad hands 
building a three-mile cutoff; and in his 
cunning manner he had been able Lo work 
up considerable class hatred among his 
countrymen against Bean. 

The outcome was thal when the bal- 
lots were counted, Torres was declared 
justice of the peace. The fact that the 
majorily of the 400 railroad workers 
were not qualified to vote did not deter 
them or Torres in the least. 

Proudly the justice of peace-clect 
boarded the train, went to Del Rio and 
qualified for the office. Back in Langtry, 
he boldly invaded the Jersey Lilly and 
demanded that Bean turn over the office. 

Billy Dodd avoided on assassination of 
a public official-elect by the narrowest 
margin. Only by the most carnest argu- 
ment did he dissuade the thoroughly riled 
Bean from turning his guns upon the 
contemptuous Torres. 

“Well, by gobs,” he finally declared, 
“the statules says that a justice of the 
peace serves till his successor is duly 
qualified. If you can find a bona fide 
citizen of this precinct who'll swear that 
you're qualified to hold this here office, 
well, by gobs, you low-down, black-livered 
son-of-an Angora goat, I'll turn the of- 
fice over lo you; and not before. And 
that's my rulin'!“ 

They argued back and forth about the 
offiee for six months, old Roy continuing 
to exervise the duties thereto. Eventually. 
ever, Dodd and other citizens induced 
Rean to relinquish the place to avoid in- 
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terference from Del Rio. 

Within a few weeks the citizens per- 
suuded the authorities that it was time 
for another election, and they voted Judge 
Dean back into office. 

Dut Torres and his efſrontery at this 
time peronitied the changing scene, and 
nobody recognized that more than Roy 
Bean himself. 

Rangers frequented the domain of the 
Law West of the Pecos with disgusting 
regularity; Governor Cutberson gave out 
an interview, in which he declared that 
lawlessness west of the Pecos must end. 
The distriet atlorney became more and 
more technical in his altitude toward 
Bean's court. 

“Dilly,” Ray snid, his voice tired and 
slow, "I'm goin’ lo retire from office at 
the end of my lerm. I want you to run 
for my place. You know how to op’rate 
with these new-fangled ideas, and 1 don’t. 
All I know is the Jaws of common sense 
and six-guns; and they're guin’ oul of 
fashion, fast.” 

With his friend Dodd in office, Bean 
retired to the red-eye end of his beloved 
shack and there dispensed his wares and 
recounted the glamourous days of old 
Vinegarroon and the deeds of Langtry 
in its swaddling days. More and more he 
patronized his own establishment. Those 
who knew him well understood; others 
began to see in him only an old Westerner 
who had outlived his time and lost his 
grip. 

One morning he awoke and squinted 
out of his back window. Hos bloodshot 
eyes blinked. There had been rumors of 
the plans of a power company to build 
o dam on the Pecos. but old Roy refused 
lo believe il. Now, ne knew it was truc; 
for workmen were stocking sacks of 
cement on the siding. His old eyes 
dimmed in mist. 

Verification of this rumor seemed to 
take something out of the Law West of 
the Pecos, something from his stout old 
heart that never would return. He lost 
interest in his business; he drank more 
and more. News came to him of the 
“cleaning up” of El Paso and of the 
shooting of John Wesley Hurdin. 

“Billy,” he muttered sadly, ‘I’ve lived 
my life. I've come to the sunset of my 
trail. The country has moved along and 
left me; left me, without leavin’ a place 
for such old reprobales as me. Why. 
Billy, they're even crushin’ the spirit of 
the Pecos!" 

Three days laler, between sunset and 
dusk, he died peacefully in the arms of 
Billy Dodd, his friend. 


Early Spanish TREASURE Signi A 
Nebel br Wm. Mahan—Only 
compleic boal with indian and 
Spsnish signs, symboli, mesture- 
menl, alphabet, values and [hcir 
meanings: Plus twe maps. For sulo- 
graphed Isi edition $3 


TREASURE MAP OF PADRE 
ISLAND by Wm. Mahan—Aurten- 
tic Treue Area on PAORE 
ISLAND acceding lo history, les · 
end and octyal lingi. Fimi time 
ever discloied. Be one of tho tin 
te lind SPANISH TREASURES on 
PADRE ISLAND $2.00, 


TEXAS TREASURE MAP by Harley Smilh, Large 
bie 72 x 7 moche in 1 colors. Includes over t 
old forts, Spanith missions, ghott towns, stage 


routes, cattle rel, mincrol and rock formations, 
hislorical markeri and legendary Ircosute locations. 


La 
VK 


LITTLE TREASURES PUB CO. 


YOUR ANCESTORS? 


Let Us Try To Trace Those Wha Came 
West And Were Heard From No More. 


Mall CASH $3 


CHECK OA M. 0. 

For this jau teceire a MINIMUM of 10 hours compe- 
tent personal search fot Irate of ancestor. Iis name 
remaina in aclive file kor 70 days. If we hare found 
to Wace in 90 days, you will receive a personal 
letles lisling all sources covered in our search. 


THE SEARCHERS 


Gone Scott & Anoc. 
Tulasosa, Naw Melee 


For Queslionatre 
To Be Compleled And 
Returned To Us. 


Bou 278 


RUPTURE-EASER 


(A Piper Drage Tiyas) $ 


„8 d Cae 
rian 93.4 


- A strong, furm-fitting washable aupport 
for veducitte inguinal hernia Wack lacing ailjustable 
Snaps up in Gent Adjustable teg etrap Soft. flat groin 
pal. Nu steel or leather banda Unexcelled for comfork 
e used ae after operation suppurt, For men, samen. 
children. Send measure around the low ral part of abdomen 
ond ataie right, left side or double. Ir loc Te leute 
PIPIA BRACE co. 

Deet, H. 125 


BN) Wyandotte Kamos Cliy, Mo. 


MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE LAWS 51 


Easy (e tead GUIDE TO LAWS OF ALL STATES. Marriage 
requitemants, gtounds lor Annulment, Separation, 
Divorce, Allmony, Property Rights & Remarriage. 

Boohlets, Uepi. 184 611 Yucce SL Hollywood 28 
Cahfornia. j 


RELIEF 
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one mlautel 
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Truly Western 
(Continued from page 4) 


Lian who would be kind enough to con- 
tact me aa I am most interested in this 
old badmun. Laler he was in Goldfield, 
Nevada, in the “rush” there about 1906. 
Ile may have been in Rawhide, Nevada, 
also. And in 1910, or thereabouts, he was 
on trial fof his life in Roswell, New 
Mexico. I am currently trying to sort out 
rome biographical notes on Musgraves 
and would appreciate hearing from any- 
one who knew him at any lime in his 
career. 

All of us English Westerners want you 
lo keep up the good work. You're po 
lishing great magazines. Colin Rick- 

„ards, 143 Gray's Inn Road, Holborn, 


London, W. C. I., England. 


A Good Old Texas Family 
Lo Soaks: 


In the June "Gë TRUE WEST I en- 
joyed your article on “Comanche Am- 
ush” by Waller Gann. His characters 
ore some of our anceslors, Rich Coffcy 
and his wife, Sollte Maxwell. She was 
a sisler to Solomon (Horse) Maxwell 
and Ike Maxwell, a Campbellile preacher. 
Horse Maxwell had the old ferry on the 
Colorado River where Buchanan Lake is 
now. 

I would like to hear from some of the 
descendants of Rich Coffey. 1 have one 
linlype that is tinted and his buffalo 
robe, with lail tassel on top of hood, 
made sometime in the 1860s or 1870s. 

Some people don’t give a hoot where 
they were Seel ar or strayed lo, but 
“kinfolks” is all I’ve heard all my life. 
—Inez Ward, Rt. 1, Box 40, San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Buffalo Hunter 
Dear Sir: 


My wife, Mrs. Charles Dlake, ia the 
daughter of H. H. Raymond, the buffalo 
hunter who wrole the only authentic 
diary of buffalo hunting days around 
Dodge City known to exist. H. H. Ray- 
mond hunted buffalo with the Masterson 
boysa—But, Ed, George and Jim—during 
the years of 1872 and 1873. He also 
homesteaded and lived near the parents 
of the Masterson boys in Sedgwick 
County, 

Recently an article about him appeared 
in your magazines. After hearing Mr. 
Raymond's stories of fvontier days, we 
are always interested in all stories of 
that perlod.— Charles G. C. Dlake, 1328 
West 20th Street, Wichita, Kansas 67203. 


Alexandra 

Dear Sir: R 

We were exposed for the first time 
to the February issue of TRUE WEST, 
a truly great edition. The article on 
Alexandra was well writlen and so nos- 
talgic for us thal it broughl teare to 
our eyes. Our home will not be without 
this magazine for months lo come. 

Thought you’d appreciate praise from 
a new reader.—Mrs. Vivian Pilcher, 
1651 Gulf Avenue, Wilmington, Cali- 
fornia. 


Dear Editor: 

The article on the old ghost town of 
Alexandra, Arizona, located between 
Mayer and Crown King in the Bradshaw 
Mountains brought back memories of my 
younger days when we lived on an old 
ranch between Dewey and the Heron 
amelter east of Mayer. 
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Father was construction engineer 
when the Heron Smelter was built in 
the summer of 1903. When I was not 
in school I had to herd Angora goats 
and we had about 150 head. Lale one 
afternoon [ ran a rabbit into a hole. 
I left the goats to take care of them- 
selves, and proceeded to dig out the rab- 
bit. I was not paying any attention to 
time—the sun had gone down before I 
located them. They were already bedded 
down for the night in old Alexandra, 
near where one of the last dwellers lived. 
So I left them there and went on home. 
Father had come home from work and 
when he saw I had not Brought the 
goats in, he sent me back for them. 

The moon had come up and I could 
see fairly well, but I was soon seared 
when I heard a coyote howl. When I gat 
to the goats I could not get them to 


travel in the night, so had to leave 
them. When coming down the hill 
back of the ranch, fell in prickly- 


Pears and ten years later the spines were 
still working oul of my legs. 

Father quit his job at the smelter 
that fall and we sold the goats and 
started to Colorado with a four-horse 
team and a double-deck spring wagon. 
We went by the way of SE Verde, 
Stoneman's Lake, olbrook, urango, 
Colorado and over the Divide, down the 
Arkansas River to Canyon Cily, 
Colorado. 

I have not had a chance lo wander 
over the hills into the old town since, 
but I have now retired and may let you 
know when I again look the old town 
over. I was borm in 1895 in a little 
mining town near Weslcliffe, Colorado, 
and I enjoy every issue of your swell 
little magazine, and watch for every 
issue.— Rufus Willey, 1631 Beverly Nd. 
SW, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Sky-walching in the Old West 
Dear Siis: 

I am requesting permission to reprint 
the item, “Galisteo's Apparition,” which 
e in a back issue of TRUE WEST. 

ich your permission, this will be re- 
printed in our amateur bulletin, the In- 
terplanetary News Service Report. 

he Interplanetary News Service is 
a group sludying reports of unidentified 
flying objects and relaled subjects. We 
believe that there may well be a connec- 
tion belween this report of an apparent 
“balloon,” and our present-day sightings 
of unidentified flying objects, more com- 
monly known as “flying saucers." 

The descriplion given of the “balloon” 
is similar in many respects to reparts 
of mysterious “airships” seen in the 
late 1880s. Many reports of these ob- 
jecis were made in the years of 1896 
and 1897. 

We will certainly appreciale your co- 
operation in this matter. I am hoping 
to hear from you soon in regard lo this. 
—tLucius Farish, Route One, Plumenville, 
Arkansas 72127. 


Fatal Noose 

Dear Sirs: 

_ I have read with much interest "Mex: 
ican Hanging Affair” in your June, 1965 
issue. I have the hanging rope that was 
used to hang the Mexican. This rope was 
in the old Newt Prince collection of 
Westem Relics. He died in 1955 and I 
got it and part of his gun collection. A 
note was with the rope stating it was 
used to hang one white man, two Mex- 
icans and one Negro. I spent a lot of 
time and money getting all the informa- 
tion—J. Paul Turner, Star Route, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


W. Wallace Terry 
Dear Joe: 

I saw an article in a Sacramento, 
California, newspaper that may interest 
your readers. It slated that “W. Wallace 
Terry, who died recently, was buried 
in Lincoln. Terry was a native of Kan- 
sas, and spent his childhood and early 
years as a cow puncher on the Old Chis- 
holm Trail. His family homesteaded in 
Oklahoma, ech part in the historic 
land rush of 1889. At one time he was 
associated with the famed 101 Ranch 
Buffalo Bill Show. His gun collection 
brought him fame.” He may have friends 
among your subscribers. —William S. 
“BiN” Peterson, P. O. Box 657, Sparks, 
Nevada. 


Before Vandals 
Dear Editor: 

In the early 20s when I was employed 
by the U. S. Forest Service in Nevada, 
I spent many hours and traveled hun- 
dreds of miles around the northern, west- 
ein and central portions of the state. 
I visiled abandoned mining camps and 
ghost towns by the dozens. Roads were 
Just trails in many instances, and there 
were no antique hunters in those days. 
I found houses with most everything in 
them, graveyards not even disturbed 
and so many things. I could have packed 
off all kinds of interesting items, old 
papers. odds and ends, lellers, some 
ated back in the 1860s and 1870s. Later 
visiting some of these places, I find 
they have been looted, even the grave- 
stones and headboards taken away. To 
get lo the old towns, Bodie, Aurora, Fair- 
play, Bullfrog and so many more was 
a gambling chance in those days. A 
breakdown would mean a walk of many, 
many miles as seldom anyone would 
even know about you out in these wild 
areas. 

With a supply of water, canned goods, 
bedoll, col and a few extras, when nighl 
hit, I would stop the car in a clear spot, 
voll out the blankels and sleep till day- 
break. I never had an accident, never 
had a breakdown, and took in many of 
these old camps. In some cases only one 
or two families or a single man still lived 
there; sometimes there was no one. I saw 
quite a few wild horse bands on these 
trips out in the sage-covered country. 
Keep your good magazine coming. Sure- 
ly enjoy every story in it.— Walter S. 
Young, Dox 74, Genoa, Nevada, 69411. 


Polite Badmen 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks so much for the wonderful 
memories “In Defense of Ingalls, Okla- 
homa” in TRUE WEST, brought back. 
My only wish is that the author had 
written il sooner so that my moth- 
er and father could have enjoyed it loo. 
My father, Elvin W. McKaughan, lived 
there many years as a young man, mis- 
ing broom coin to help his widowed 
mother raise her large family. Later 
my youngest aunt, Miss Cora MeKaugh- 
an, became the school teacher and stayed 
until the town died away. 

In 1889 my father made the run in the 
Cherokee Strip, homesteading several 
miles north of Ingalls. I remember 
mother telling of the Dalton-Doolin gang 
coming lo their farm several times ask- 
ing her lo fix them a meal. She knew 
who they were, but in those days when 
a stranger came lo your door and asked 
for food you fixed it with no questions 
asked. While she was busy in the kitchen 
the men stayed outside Wel and 
currying their horses and would then 

(Continued on page 72) 


True Wes! 


A Combination Offer 
on Christmas Gift 
Subscriptions! 


Here’s another 
rip-snorting 
Western 
Christmas gift 
offer for you 
folks who want 
to give 
something 
REALLY 
DIFFERENT! 


frontier —~.- 


Times 


CAN THE 
GILA MONSTER 
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MEET MARK TWAIN! 


Ver Sew + bongs ering Rater — aman ` BPs teret 
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Easy, simple, economicat—in- 

stead of bucking nightmarish 
shopping crowds, fill in the 
blanks end write out a check—in 
ten minutes your gilt problems for 
these friends are past history! You 
couldn't send less expensive, more 
appreciated gifts than TRUE WEST |. 
and FRONTIER TIMES—gifts that last 
so long and remind your friends of you 
so regularly! 


NOW! BOTH AT ONE PRICE! 


(You save $5.00 on 5 one-year subscriptions) 


AND WHAT A TERRIFIC BOOST IT WILL BE FOR USI Thousands of people do not even 
know our magazines exist. Its a TREMENDOUS job getting ihe word around. So, your sending 
gift subscriptions is a THREE-WAY BENEFIT—to us, to you and to the folks who receive them. 


DO IT NOW BEFORE THE RUSH BOGS US UNDERI Include your renewal or extension at 
these special rates, if you wish. Where else can you present so much of the very HEART of Ihe 
Old West—AS IT REALLY WAS—lo your friends for len times the price? 


REDUCED GIFT RATES! 


e 1 one-year subscription o both magarines ......... 34.00 

[ó wuer TW, C sewer FT} 
© 2 to 4 one-year subacriptlong nn $3.50 aa. 
„ 5 or more one-year subscriptions ............020: $3.00 <a. 
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le per word, cath wilh order) 


= Books & Magazines 


E = Se SE 
GHOST TOWN GUIDE: Over 100 Califonia Ghost 
Towns hited with directions on how to roach them. 
Only $1.95. O. Abbott, 181] wei Rome vo Drive, 
Anoreim, calslorna, 

FREE CAM CATALOG—Standord brande Ter los. 
Van Alderson, Oo Vendorbilt, Dallas, Tewas 73214. 
OLO BOOKS: WESTERN, Southweslern, Ciel War, 
eic, See onylima, Berolyn Bariholomew, 332 Cer, 
Kesrvillo, Josos, CL 7-7745, 

FASCINATING NEW MAGAZINE lor boot colleciorsi 
Inloemalian tree. Send postcard lodar. 18A, Webster 
44, New York. 

BOOKS ON TEXAS, tho Southwest and Masico, Cota- 
logue free. L. v. Boling-Boots, Bos 364, Weoslaco, 
eat, 


AUTHENTIC SONGS AND POEMS ol the Ola West 


volumes 5 d 
and SUN ANO SAOOLE LEATHER. Write Jamas 
Brinda, Bator, Oregon, for your copies, 

SUDDEN WEALTM—An authentic, illustrelad, lunga- 
mental book for all treaiwro onthvsionts, Tho leading 
bes! seller in the edvanture fiold. Seo it al your Ir 
brory, Only $2.00 soltbound: 3).)5 hardbound. Order 
from Foul Anchor, Frontier Booh, your local boot- 
siora, or direci from Exanimo Breu. Boe W, Weeping 
Woler, Nobroska 4844). 


NEVADA TREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guido. 
Lorgo Folded Mop 800 Ploce Nome Glossary: Roil- 
roods, Campa, Camel Troil, ofc $150. Tħoron Fon, 
Lë Tosemile, San Jose 2b, Coliomio. 

LOCATE ANY BOOKSI Any subject. No obligation. 
1 Boohlinders, Boa 15070, Orlondo, Florida 


TREASURE HUNTERS MANUAL, Sirih Edition, Esan- 
imo hos only clov copies ol ibi: amaiing boot ol 
$10.00 57 % Acivolly live Books in one, Exonimo 
Prous, Bas W, Weeping Wolter, Nebrotte 6844). 

ARIZONA TREASURE HUNTEGS Ghowt Town Guido- 
Lorgo folded mop 188), smaller corly mop. 1.40 
placa namo N. N. mine, comps, Indien reses: 

0 


vations, oic. HS. ron Fos, INM Yoromilo, San 
Jose, Coliforie. 


METAL DETECTOR HANDBOOK, Complete guido to 


electronic lot finders. $2.00. Gola Bug. Boe 68, 
Alomo, Calilornia, 
THE BOTTLE TRAIL—One, Teo, Taree. Four - Five 
Pioneoe Bolile Hieren, $1.65 eoch, prepaid. EE 
Jones, P.O. Boe D. Naro Viso, New Mesico . 
TREASURE HUNTERS MONTHLY. Fee ie. news, leads. 
32.00 yearly; sample 25c. Gold Bug. Bos 68, Alamo, 
Coliforaio, 
WANTEO—SEVERAL COPIES EACH TRUE WEST No, | 
No, 2. No. J. Ne, 4 KaL end No. 9, No, 12, 
` FRONTIER TIMES No. I, No. 8, 
No. IJ. Describe condilion eoch seperola cop. price 
temped eavelopo oport echeled. Townsend 
Miller, II- g Bluebonnet, Austin, Teros NIA. 
TELLING TRUE WEST. FRONTIER TIMES, Mony dis- 
conlinued istvers priced below 1.00 oach from my in- 
ventory of hundreds. Others pricod higher. Con furnish 
all numba, Wie me isaves you neod, condition 
desivod. Stamped envelope eppreciated, Townsend 
Millor, 18 A Blucbonnet, Austin, Tea 78704. 
REDICGING THE WEST FOR OLO TIME BOTTLES 
Ge on Blumanitain, sites? pholographs of avor 
2 


files end relies, 1 ages, wiro bound 
pricin , color, typo, sito, Dl: (le vegprail mop o 
western vele, 428. OLO TIME BOTTLES FOUND 
IN THE GHOST TOWNS, (revised) by Lynn Blumon- 
mein. over 700 boliles pholographed, pricing. indes. 
Large Néi 180 mep of peace end Washinglon. 
2 HE ANTIQUE BOTTLE COLLECTOR by Groce 
sick, one of the most informative bottle bool 

on Ihe machel, 62-75. Old Time Bottle Publishing 
Compeny, Depi. 8. YS Rise cen Duve, Salem, 


ae 
RIEO TREASURES OF Li. 


WM D 
FORNIA. Over 100 vie decrbed, wilh map, 3250. 
R, A. Piace. P.O. Bon -F. Barteley $. California. 
MLE TIFICATION by Puinom. A. 


i le, gives ile ata and use. Pateal 
dales of toring soppen and crown caps. More than 
1,000 pictures letan Irom the old time Bite moloe's 
colelogs. Reteil 67.75 Posipeid. H, E. Pulnem, Boe 
517 Jamestown, Calilornia, 


Fee, GAS eee Ma. Adee hock ae ghee: 
. H. aid. Mon, A 2 
ard Lane Bithop, Californie: fe We 
THE MOST COMPLETE TREASURER MUNTERS Ca 
of Sauren Malarel. Feelures listiag of treasure oriic'es 
from over O mayor magatines and journals over the 
n 75 yen. leclede lists af mops, books, pub- 
shori ond addresses. 1210, Rorearth Astocisles, Bos 
801, Paih Amboy. New Joner. 
TRUE W I evatleble, woal lista salicted. AA 
about free Russell aad Remiogion prunti with orden. 
Wylands, 1881 Hacmil Way. Son Jose, Calilornia SIS. 
— — — 
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ooks & Magazines 


“BURIED TREASURE A LOST MINES” by Fronk Fish 
Succortul Treasure ospori. Fish spent 42 roon 
rosearching Ihia information, An ovihentic goide ond 
ine bor, Bees. de e gr. 
T. Prico 8 

Erio Scheler 10 Peyton 9 2 ve d MË, 
101 EASY WAYS TO FINO BURIED TREASURE. A 
book fer oll treasuee hunters, crommed full ol in- 
formation. Only $200 coth, choch or M.O. Treasure 
Empiro Press, Boa $), Seminola, Oklahoma 74848, 


TREASURE HUNTERS! Hore ore iho mot! complelo 
Iselings of Signs, Symbols, ond Moosurements ever 
compiled far locating TW”, Mine, and Arti- 
Iech, Over $00 listings end en years of actual om 

Menca went inio tha makiag of this publication. 
Money back guarantee. Send 12.00 io Georgia Pub- 
lishing Company, P.O. Bos 313), Dallas, Tenor. 
MISTORICAL BOOK by TRUE WEST ce MILES 
OF PHOTO HISTORY: % pictures, 10,000 words, $I 
ppd. Doris Whithorn, Pray, Montana, 


BACKWARD THROUGH A BOTTLE—Stories A pic- 
tures of ghost lowm, bolile ond relics of Territorial 
Arizona. 32.00, Kay Oenver, 894S E. Twentieth, Tuc- 
10A, Aritono, 

FOR SALE: My late Ausband’s collection of True 
Wesi and Feontios Times. Weile foe details. Mr. T. 
C. Andersen, 116 Fuller Avenue S., Lichield. Min- 
Actola. 

TRUE WEST—Frantier Times: early itsues lor sale, All 
issues mint. Weite lae list, Jay Oichloy, Elyria Avenue, 
Amherst, Ohio. 

FOR SALE. Complete set of Tve Weu and Frontier 
Times. R. W. Coe, 1401 North (ik Street, Boise, 
Idaho. 

NEW BOTILE BOOK: Header for the Benie- 
Dieu 1,000 boltles, including; suey of Great 
Bosin, rorsty ond illusieations, $2.73 Richord Bike, 1135 
Maehiold Drivo, Ogden. Ulah. 

ORIGINAL NEWSPAPERSI Civil War=Mencan War— 


Teros Rovoluliom=lindions—olben, Alamo, Sen Jo- 
cialo, Goliad, etc, Laut 2c relund on purchase, 
Write Jerry Gaddy, 415 Kansas Stroet, Paredeno, 


Tonos, 


TRUE WEST 13 fo G. Frontier Times ) to 3) oll 
bound, Best alles answer buyers only Charles Genler, 
Bou 10. Byron, Otlahoma. 
VALUABLE BOOK ON OUR CONSTITUTION. Dedico- 
to tlalement by J. Edgoe Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureou of Investigation. The Constitution os 
onginolly (emed and adopled, wilh explanations and 
interpretation, Received George Washington Monor 
Medal Award trom The Freedoms Faundation at Yol- 
ley Forge. Excellent lor students, businessmen, every- 
one in all wally of Gle. Send lor youn today. Cut 
ovt this ad. ploce it in en GEES with J) O, mail 
10 The Dengler Company, Dept, Ié, 
Proenia, Asiens. Be sure to hove your name and 
teturn addiess on your envelope. Salislaction guyoran. 
teed or your money relundad. 
HANOBOOK FOR Amateur gold pinpeclars. Ind 
Edition Hore it re chance lo become a real peor- 
ocior, (bag Booklet will leach you how il it done, 
ony others bed learned to why cant you? Geol les: 
tons, no stories, . W posipeid, “Gold” NI South 
Secramento Street, Leds, California 5242. 
PROSPECTORS' BOOK, Pon Geld "ep, doloils. 
$2.00; “Survive.” survival manual, $2.00; “Where to 
Prospect in SO States.” 22.00: "Guide for Rochhounds 
—Prowpectons.”” 32.00; “"Uadergrovad Treatures,” 0. 
prim old Bool dara hendbook, 12.00: Kloadite. 
reoriat old goldseelen guide, $2.00. Free brochure, 
Neugge! Publishing, Be 442, Tucson, Aritone. 
HISTORICAL NEWSPAPERS. Feee late. Richard Spell- 
mon, 1159 Stat Street, North Bergen, New Jene, 
FOR SALE complete Frontier Timos, Teva West 0, 1), 
1$, 18, 21-69, escept 14. Collection includes seven 
binders. Beat reetonoble offer tates all. Richard 
Zielen, 710 East Wood, Bloomington, illinois. 
“LAST BUFFALO of (ke Bloch Hille’ 2nd edition. 
Black Mille pro-Custer o- . Frank Thompson, 
Sooarfish, South Ootolo. 
THE BIGGEST sensation of oll times: A Bible with 
the only tre fest, With pelo of URIM MUM TUM. 
MIN corrected. For only $7.68 mailed onrwhare. Art 
for list of on becht ei the Bible, scrolle of all binds, 
Mas Yogi, BÉID CoMaraugus Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Caliloraio. 
TOUYM S BIBLE New Eugonics Fomily Forecast Tobio. 
Samp'e (fk, Ston'ey (Beere Wise, 211) Melvern, 
Darton. Ohio 45408. 
SEIS FOR SALE. Tro West No. $ through No, Wi 
(escep! No. 7 ond No, t2) 83200. Frontier Times 
complete escect No, I and No. 13. $2400, Copies 
cod to cacellent Landberg, 180! Ana Arbor, Austin, 
esas IM. 


Business & Employment 


Opportunities 
FREE LITERATURE lep To Voice Mastery.” 
New Ndas home training course. lnesperive, A 


derne ne voice can toom your eaming power, Carver 
Aids, ASF Smh Road. Lisle, IIIa. 

30) WAYS IO MAKE MONET -die living in the 
country Complete boot o! ideas. 31.00 pastpeid. Kol- 
ler, 1012 Windsor, Sante C.. Callernia SKI. 
MERICAN LEGAL Referral Services. dete 
ele, Bos 7 


wien, free. A. 
Tecate g. Califomia, Marsico. 


P.O. Bow 14484, ` 


Business & Employment 
Opportunities 


land, Los Angeles 0. Cole oa. 

HOMEWORK OPPORTUNITIESL 7S Componies seet- 
ing sPorelime Homeworternt Complete instsuctions, 
tie, 61.00. Opportunities, Bow 260)4-WK, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46226. 
$400.00 MONTHLY POSSIBLE , . . Home Iyping! Fill 
or part-time. instruction Mangal, $1.00. Pulte, Bon 
IBU. WE Ind-onapalis, Indiana 446208. 


Fishing & Hunting 
COLLAPSIBLE FARM-PONO-FISH-TRAPS, _ Animal 


traps. Povtpaid, Feee Intormatian, pictures. Shownee, 
DW Buena Vista, Dallas 4. Lese, 

FREE CATALOG . . . SAVES JI money on Reload- 
ing Equipment, Calls, Decoys, Acchory, Fishing Tochlo, 
Malds, Tools, Rode, Bronte. Rinnpeporis (IR), Toledo, 
Ohio 4614, 

CATCH THE LIMIT with imported lishing flys from 
HAROLD'S, Aulbentic design, aollective esel. 
Assoried A for 31.69. $0 for ).. Luce wallet with 
theepstia pod and walerproo! ripper, 27.75. Mate 


wonderful gilin, HAROLD'S, Depi. W-12, Sacramento. 
Calilornia . 

Indian Itelice 
FLINT ARROWPMEAQ MAKING ECRET, ancient 


WMustrated methods. Guaranteed. 31.00. Blacthowh, 


naue, Oregon. 
RARE ALLIGATOR GAR ARROWHEADS, Florida. A 


mutt on any relic collection, ten for $1.00, Blacthowt, 
dete. Oregon. 
GUN COVERS, SMIELOS, LANCES, Tomohawhs clubs, 


pisss bullolo shulls, museum items, Catalo de 


und list order. Far Wost TWeading Co., 4885 Monler- 
rey Road. San Jore, California, 

ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS. Avihenticily 
waranteed. 12 for $).00, List included. Indian Anti- 


cle, PO. Boa 1702, Odessa, lesas, 

INDIAN RELICES, ARROWHEADS AND Speorpoints, 
Classified with locations, Send $0 lor sample speor- 
Doint and list. c/o B & K Speciolties, P.O, Boe 147, 
Gardendale. Alabama, 

SELLING 4,000 ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS. Arrow- 
heads, Spearheads, flint knives, peace pipes bolh 
stone ond clov. Ancient Shulls 625.00. Birdstones, 
Bonnerstonos, flint end slano Maces ond Sceplres 
Sooo, Te gomo bolle, bell Seiler, bis 

orrowhecods. List free, Learn, Glenwood, Arkansas. 

J INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, Flint Scoalping 
Knife, Flint Thunderbird $4.00, Calalog Free. Arrow: 
head. Gleneood, Arkansas, 

SELLING INDIAN ARTIFACTS, $p aarheads, Cere- 
menial Flinis, Maces, Shults ($25.00), groge. 
Boatsiones, Allee Bowls ond Figurines, Vince's, 18 
Weit Downs. Stockton, California 9570. 

30 TEXAS ARQBOWHEADS $1).50; 100 - 922.50. Solis. 
fection Se ee Free Price Lisl. Shed's, 71 


Bielley, Abilene, Tea. 

INDIAN ARROWHEAOS: collected along the ploins 
of the Rio Grande, 12 somples J.; 100 for 315.00; 
$00 160.00: 1000 $100.00. Nice ot, ones. Prepaid: 


Oscar Cole, J. 


3010 Selinos Avenue, 
Toroi. 


Loredo, 


Rare Coins & Stamps 


LINCOLN PENNIES BEFORE 19)1, 10 Oiflercnt Ooles 
. Feee 19600 small dale cent lint 10 ordon 
foam thea od. Duncon, Boa A, Pylesville, Maryland. 
RARE SILVER DOLLARS: 168)-1684-1685-1899-1900-1901- 
1902 O Mini o 1890. 1881 5 mind Uncirculated, 3). 0 
aa. New Catalogue Sic, See. Boa 746, Sall Lobe 
Cie Ulah 64110. 

CASH FOR old documents, Conledaralo bill, cover, 


stamps, coins. elc. Bor J44, Monroeville, Alabama. 


Real Estate 


CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full price $265.00. 
O acres $10 month. Suitable collage vie, hunting, 
25 8 savesiment. Free salormation, Land Corpora: 
tian, 2768-W Bathunl, Downtview, Oalorio, Canada. 
GOVERNMENT LANOS . . Lee as $1.00 Acre. 
Millions Accel For Exclusive Copyrighted Report 
, «2 Pive “Land Opportunity Digest’ lishing londi 
availoble threvgheul U.S., send 3100. Salisfactson 
Guaranteed! Lard Disposal, Bos 16177-WJ, tadian- 
apol's, lad- ene 44216. 


Western Merchandise 
FANCY WESTEGN SHIRT SNAP FASTENERS. 7$ 


colors end hinds, Shisimoting supplies. free cato- 
logue. Campo Company, Bos IER Sanford 826 · 
tien. Los Angeles, California 90005. 
CONFEDERATES: Auihentie “'C.S.A." heavy brou- 
buchled belts Tapqroin steerhide. Beouty. Lows c’ 
Deen, . 50 postpaid. Stata siea. C. 5 A.. Notoris, 
Horida. 

BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED LONGHORNS: raadde "3 
hang an wall, Over 4 lool fram lip to tp $20.00 ce- 
peie: over $ faal $3000, aver & leei 360.00. Guoras- 
tee satufaction, Natsonal Products Company, P.O. Bes 
783, Larado, Tosos. 


True West 


— Miscellaneous 

FREE CAM CATALOG—Stondord brands for teas. 
Yan Aldenen, &302 Yonderbill, Dallos, Tenas 25214, 
“JERRY Moke your own ftom Fresh or Frozen Beel 
or game, Recipe $1.00, Bor III, Beush Prairie, Woh- 


“FREE” SOURDOUGH Recipes, from the “Ole 
Wout." Send 25c cever handling and mailing. Box 
174. Battleground, Washington. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN SONGS AND DANCES on 
Phonograph Records—Catalogue on reques irom 
Canyon Records, 834 N. Fih Avenue, Phoenix 2, Ari- 
ona. 


ATTENTION TREASURE HUNTERS! Here ip Ihe metal 
deteclor you have been looking fer, Designed ta 
tocalo GOLD only, SILVER. only, single COINS. 
Relic), Mineral, any Metal. Guaranleed, Only $5.00, 
GOL-TEC.TOR.” Box 79I, Seminole. Oklahoma 74648. 


Lilerary Agent Mead, Dept. 
JLA. DIS Broadway, New York 10, New York, 
AMERICAN INDIAN COLOR SLIDES, Superb mureum 
ipccimens covering archeology and ethnology of 
Western Hemisphere, Excellent lor teachers, col- 
leciors, artists, Free lisi, American Indian Myteym, 
335) Broadway, New York 32, New Tork, 
“SOURDOUGH™ recipo. Delicsaus chuckwagon bit- 
cuilt. hal cokes, donuts. $1.00, , 

“CHUCKWAGON BAR BO recipes. bci, beans, 
sie, Favorites with Sourdough. $1.00. Box II. Brush 
Prairie, Washington, 

“OVERLOOKED FORTUNES” in the rorer minerals 
and gemulones. Here ore a few of the 300 or more 
you May be overlcoking while mining, prospecting er 
em hyating: Uranium, vanadium, calumbiym, ton- 
slum, tungsten, nickel. cabolt, selenium, germanium, 
binmuth, platinum, beryllium. golden beryl, emeralda. 
etc. Some minerale warth 11 to $2 a pound, others 
325 lo $100 an punce. Same beryllium gemi worth 
a fortune; gel out of the agale clo info the big 
Money, an emerald the tize of your thumb may 
worth 1500 Io 310.00 or more. Learn how to Mind, 


ence. 


WINEMAKING, BEER, ALE—Slronges! methods, ivi 
trated. Grape, Dandelion, GREG oll fruit wines. 
KH 


$7.00. (GGupplen, hydromeler headquarters.) Eaton 
Company AAV. Hopland. Californias. 

THE PROSPECTORS CLUB—Dedicaled o the or- 
changs of ideas and information leading le re¢ov- 
ery of lost aor hidden Froasvres, ralree artifacts. 
For free information wrile A. T, Evens, 1401 Glen- 


wooed, Odena., Tenan. KS 
COUNTRY STORE—Borgoins galore! Catalog 2c. 
Fors, Box 914.TW, Memphis, Tennessee 38101. 
“LOSE 45 POUNDSI'—No dru b, exercises, hunger! 
Guaranteed Plon $1.00, GLICK, Bor 389-7, South 
Patodens, California, mas 
BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WIN ES—Sirongeir Formulat, 
92.0 jcomplele brew yypplici—hydromelesi catalog 
Og] —Research Enterprises, 2.7 Liese) Road, Wo. 
burn, Mosachuselis. 

BEER. ALE, WINES! POWERFUL METHODS, SECRETS! 
Iluutraled Booklet, $2.00. [tupplies catalog 10¢}. Inter. 
state Products, Box LOL Pelham, New Hampshire. 
THERMOGRAPHED BUSINESS Cords only $395 for 
1,000 poupaid Raised letter printing. Black and 
colom. Far typo ite chari and sample cardi write, 


SA Hill Company 1254 Gardenia, Houston, Teras 
18. 

FIND COINS. SOUVENIRS, MINERALS, treasure, 
even underwater. Finest transistor locators, nine 
models. Valuable information and delarls, 25c, 
IGWTT_, Williamsburg, New Mexico. 

OREGON GHOST TOWN E Treasure Mer 17.00. 


Grant W. James, 2916 N. E (9th, Portland, Oregon. 


PLACER GOLD, $7.00. Feckel gold. $2.0. Geld dust. 
$1.00, Altractively displayed. Moneyback quaranloc. 
Lesier Lea, Bow 1925, Mi, Shacia. Calilornia. 
FOR SALE: SUN COLORED BOTTLES Irom the old 
ghol Lesen And oullaw hideauls of the West An 
assortment of & purple or aqua blue bollles for 
$5.00 pluvi $1.00 for portage ond handling. Free price 
hist on other old beillei yeni with orders, Send | 
for price list alone, W. R. Mayfield, Bor 7. Elfrida. 
Acugna 85510. 
DRUG SUNDRIES. Compfeſe Ing of cobbre goods. 
Nationally advertited brands. Yilamim, elec, Write 
for free catalog. Federal Pharmacal Supply, Inc. 
11 North Western Avenue, Suila 110, Chicago 145. 
ROU. 


CET 
age Bookle aer“ 00 complela. 
AL Bor 451) d Gr Angolas 48. Eaiilaraia. 
GOLDEN MEAL WORMS 30—31.00,  1,000—3)-09, 
potage paid. Hank Neumann, Rovle 1, Bow 3924, Son 
Arr a Tenat, 
113 RANCH-HOME REMEDIES $1.00. Fres 58 page 
boca Soerdoughs of Aloska, Pariona, 1187 Morgan- 
Su. Lut, Missouri 83118. 
SALE OEER-BEAR Tropheys. Alto Panel Mounl- 
an Steer Morns. ter . Pree, S16 Weu ath, 
Bit 332 Palssde Colorado. 
Avi CAN ESKIMO PUPPIES. Also all siner Bas- 
wey A'L Regitlered. Nice ones. Jack Thorn, Hum. 
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Miscellaneous 


ATTENTIONI Samples of the Such-Thorn, 1675 Barbed 
Wire. $1.00. Limilad Quantilyl Sam Bowles, Har- 
old, South Dakols, = 
BEAUTIFUL, NATURAL COLOR PRINTS of Cnarles 
M. Russall's Maslerpieces, suiable lor framing. 

tach. Over 100 subject. Sond 10c for fist and sample 
reproduction, Strabeck, Siar Aeule Norih, Yachats, 


Oregon 97478. 
OLO AND SILVER INDICATORS=Alio Menican 


Dip Needle, Jacob Red, Hall Inilrumeni, Spanish 
fod and other instrumont). Fer informatian "end 
ID cons tp CLARENCE STADTER, P.O. Box 51, 
Plant Cily, Florida. 

BEER—& ai. Modern Val o tupplras lisli; errorlen 
brewing wilh hints, eic. $2.99. Niemannibrou Pet. 
P.O. Bor 41292, Los Angeles California. 

FREE STAINLESS BLADES FOR LIFE Or save 50% I 
Besil Twelve $1.0. Dala, Sample, lòs. (Three 25}. 
Dan Burns, AIS Sotemonl. Pasadena, California. 
MINIATURE STATUARY AS YOU LIKE IT, Acre 
Man-Antiqua or modern artilacti—Singla of group 
components depicling historical, agricultural, spor! 
or wetlern qubjecls, modeled to your specifications, 
cor Kennedy, 60) East Pack, Haslings, Nebraita 


UNCHARTED CAYES ond cave formalion photas taken 
on recent Brean- Heli subterranean expedition, infor. 
molion included, Sead $1.00, Bryan Holi, 31) Hork- 
lew, Indepandence, Missquzi. 


SMOKE FISH, GAME, build inexpensive eleciric 

moker. Instructions tet recipes, $1.00. Male 

iummer saytage, salami, jerhey Irom game. ſonlfuc · 

jom, recipes, .. Oldiimer Bob. Koolenal, Idaho 
40, 


FLAT BARBEO WIRE $1.0 fool. Flat with sin old types 
17.50. E D Webster, Lyons, Colyrado. 


FREE souvenir of Las Mei Send 2c coin le cover 
pandling and mailing to: Project Six Inc., Sow 779, Las 
Vegan, Nevada, 

WRITERS, ARTISTS for assignments, 
North Hollywood, California. 


BULLET HOLES. the decal thot lee Ike fhe real 
ibingl Torrific on car windowsi $1.00 doren. ECA Fire- 
arms, Box 2044 I. I. Fall Church, Virginie. 

FOUR WII, FORMS (Finen Quality) and “a 
Page Bootlai bi Laser. 61.00 Complete. NATION. 
AL, Bou 40 JI J. IW. Los Angeles 49. Calilornia. 


ARKANSAS SILVER Prospecting Map. $3.00 poilpau, 
Nel Research, 1518 Albi Avenue, Sealite, Washington. 


TRANSISTOR METAL DETECTOR. Build your own 
senbiliwe deleclor with simple, casy to follow initruc: 
Den! Full plant 12.00. Special Services, Bor 1751, 
Phocniz, Atitona 85001, 

CHUCKWAGON SOURDOUGH BBQ bicuts, bet, 

cakes, sauces, beans, slow, chihi elc. Genuine Cowboy 

recipes. Some from 1861, Ruth $2.00 for “Cooling 

Bool fer" lo Monroc, Bor 3417, Lennox, California. 

WINEMAKING, BEER, Ale. Stronges! methods. Illus 

trated. Many recipes. $2.20, (Supplies, Hydrometer 

Headquariers.) Eaton Company, 4! AL. Hoplond, 

Califorain, 

DON'T JUST SIT THERE and dream—OIG IT UP. our 

memberthip conuut of professional tressure hunters, 

peclogisis, mining engineer, clectrames tan, pro: 
cational researcher piloti, pholagraphers and iusi 
loin hard beaded business men, Ore of Ikese ma; 
be able lo help you TREASURE TROVE CLUB OF 

NEVADA, Bon $98, Sporks, Nevada. 

AECORDING TAPE—? inches reel ond iape If. J pori. 
aid Don Woodard, 3264 Esi! Green, Poradena, Coli - 
ornia 71107. 

LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, Sell, bone, prayer-plant 

experiments! Deia. catalog FREE, Research Associa: 

lion, Bow 71. IW. Olympia. achington. 

JEEPS LOW AS $62.50... Autos . . . Soak... 

Thaysoods Other, "eo is’ Direc! from Government! 

“How to Buy =n Your Stale ond 1985 Directory," sand 

$1.00. Surplus Disporal, 2730-WJ Wisconsin, Wash- 

sngion, D.C. 20007. 

7 RECIPES, No- To Cock Domeilic and Wild 
Rabbi 61.00, Lula Williami, 24) Eos! 7200 South, 
Midvale, Uiah. 

DISCOVER BURIED LOOT, gold, silver, cent: bal- 

Heficld and ghatt (wen relics, wilh mos? paowerlul, 

remtitive idrontlocized metal dateclen avaitable, 

Iro Year Warranty. Free lileralure, GOLOAK, Depl. 

G-10, 1544 W. Glenoaks, Glandale. Calilornia 91201. 

ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS. Landscapes - Indont, 

Old Timers. Tee Paymenls—Free infermalion, Write, 

7 70 R. Young, Jr., e Clover, Conon City, Cola: 

tado. 

PROSPECIORS - TREASURE HUNTERS! Melol Octec- 

lor 3.0 told WORLD WIDE on MONEY BACK 

GUARANTEE. Will locate metat many leel vader- 

qround, Woight B puncer. Uiefi have traced vader- 

ground veini, located covered ming (gl, located 

Ireasure arlictes, ofd Spanish graves, elc. Complete 
inteuchioni, Sead cosh, A. O. or chech—we pay poni. 

age or C.O.D. PLASTINO MFG. CO., 6%? West 

Ib. Denver 1$, Colorado, 


AVAILABLE NOWI 


B-R, Bos 570. 


FOUA TREASURE MAPS—Ay- 
fhentic Blhographic copies of lour maps from Treat 
ure Map Collection, Library of Congress, Wanbrng: 
ton. KI, Spanish map [1701) localing over 
mittions in Soulhwerl, 27. Norlhmeit leeature chart. 
#1, Spanich Man treasure chori. 34, Hidden Treas. 
ute from South Carolina to Columbia, All four, 
$2.00. Retoarch Associates, Bou BI. Perth Amboy. 
Naw Jeney, 


DOUBLE 
BARREL 


Books will be 
sent as gifts 
with gift card 
enclosed, H 
desired. 


THE BEST OF TRUE WEST. Capturod in thase 
true lates is tho Inumph and tragedy of whito 
maa aod red man, of prospecior and pionoor, 
Hare are stories thal rango fram a repoti of 
Prospecting hysteria lo a chilling account of a 
bowilched Navajo Medicina Woman: Irom 
long-secrat doi of outlaw haunis 10 a classic 
saga of three bad “Injuns,” all horse thiovas, 
an told by a grandion of ono of Ihem! 

In this rampler of the West, you will Sind 
a wide verialy of storios aboul our hetilago— 
selected to eicito, nlorm and. olways, Io on- 
tertoin. 


BRAVE WARRIORS by Norman B. Willsay, it 
one of the mos) thorough and fasemaling ac- 
counls evar written of Ihe dochene of ihe ladien 
Notrons—an ereiting. factual history of soven 
imporiant tribes and theie desporato fighi io 
defend their homes and land against Ihe weil. 
ward advance of the while man. Il is a 
maslerpiece of rescarch and wriling Ihal be- 
longs in the library of anyono inletelled in tho 
American Indian—or just intereslod in cacollent 
reading. 


BEST OF TRUE WEST 
Regular $6.95 — SPECIAL 15.95 


SRAYE WARRIORS 
Regular $6.50 — SPECIAL 95.50 


Beth Books 
Regular $19.45 — SPECIAL 910.45 


SAYE $3.00 BY ORDERING BOTH BOOKS! 


Order Now! 


Weslers Publications, Inc. 
P. O. Bor 3448 
Austin, Tenas 18704 


l enclote $ 
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head for the spring Lo bathe and clean 
up. They were always very well-man- 
neied and ahe never once feared for the 
lives of her young children or herself, 
even though must of the times my Cather 
was in the field. 

Wall hearing stories of some of the 
men Mr. Kerr mentioned in his artielo— 
Cal Owens and Hilly McGinty. And I 
hud the privilege of knowing Pawnce 
Dill personally. What a wonderful, beau- 
tiful, little old man, so devoted to help- 
ing his less fortunate redskinned friends. 
l can still see the “Colonel” running 
around with his fast, short steps, 50 
nigged-looking with his well-tanned face 
and run-over boots; yet so sophisticated 
Iokini with his beautiful long wavy 
white hair. What fun I always had, as 
a kid, when we drove lo Pawnee, inspect- 
ing the tepees, wagons, and cattle skulls 
in the yard and admiring the beautiful 
handwork inside the trading post. I atill 
think the Pawnees do the most beautiful 
beadwork of all the tribes. The day 
was always complete when we sat down 
to a huge barbecucd buffalo sandwich. 

Since I wasn’t born till my father waa 
fifty, Ingulls history is like a fairy tale 
remembered only through storics told to 
me, but I wae raised in Stillwaler, Okla- 
homa, and went all 1 school with 
Lhe Dalton, Doolin, and Iph children 
who were direct descendants of that 
proud little Lown.—Minniebell MeKaugh- 
an Perkina, 4921 Century Dr., El Paso, 
Texas 79924. - 


Clues to Missing Kin 
Dear Sir: 

If you can find a space to publish 
this letter, I would appreciate it. From 
lime to lime I notice lelters Lo you in 
which rsons are seeking information 
concerning lost kinfolk of days past. 

The University of Oklahoma Library 
docan't go In for this sort of thing, of 
course, but in the Phillipe Collection is 
a lot of material of the while and Indian 

ioncera of Indian Territory and Okla- 

boma Territory. Most of this is nol 
found exeept Ín special collections like 
this one. e worst part about it, most 
of lt has no index. However, we are try- 
ing to remedy this. Right now the 119 
volumes of the Indian-Pioneer Papers 
are being indexed. 

Anyway, thie collection is a goldmine 
of informatlon for folks. And if anyone 
would rather hire somebody Lo do the 
work for lhem, I'l! be glad to see what 
I can find. i i 

The maln trouble with this sort o 
rescarch is (hat rou keep running across 

ood yurns, with no way to verify 
(heir truth. 

Your publications have come a long 
way since lhat first one. More power 
lo ener ag Howe, P. O. Box 2666, 
Boulevard Slatlon, Norman, Oklaho- 
ma 73071. 


Fort Henrietta Mas Been Found! 
Dear Sirs: 

I am writing about your story Where 

Was Fort Menrietla?”. I know, a8 I wan 

born in the old stockade house at Fort 
Henrietta, and was named for the Fort. 
I um the only person named for that 
particular Fort. 

My molher, Beulah Barker, al one 
lime owned the Pedro place and she sold 
it to Ilarry Andrews. 

The Fort in later years belonged to 
Alpha Tecl and her son Jack. 

1 born October 3, 1922 in Alpha 
Tcel's house and it had been the stockade 
house. This is about a mile west of the 
river and (o the left of the Pedro place 
against the hill. : ` 

Lower Wells Spring and Upper Wells 
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Spring am: about thirty miles from Echo 
in what wan called Mule Canyon. 

My grandparents settled on Big Butler 
Creck twenty-five miles from Echo at 
Galloway, Oregon, in 1855. They came 
from Suhlimity, Oregon. If I am not 
mislaken I think that my mother got 
her water supply from the well that the 
soldiers used. 

In the picture in your magazine ate 
men that ] have known all of my life. 

Jess Mathes and Shine Markham are 
both still muni The rent of the men 
mentioned in the piclures are gone. 

So, everybody is wrong about where 
the Fort was built I know—I was bom 
lhere.—Henrietta Helms MeLoulh, Box 
14, Walla Walla, Washington. 


A Trip on the Cow 
Dear Mr. Small: 
After reading the interesting articles 
in your magazines, I thought you might 
be interested in an incident that hap- 
pened to me as a very little girl, down 
in Oklahoma. 

I was born in n sod house built into 
the bank, on a claim in Indian Territory, 
in 1905. The claim was on Skip-out 
Creck, ond neighbofs were few and for 
between. When J was still too young to 
go to school, my older sister invited me 
to visit her. We lived in Cheyenne, in 
Roger Mills County, Oklahoma, and she 
wos a milliner in Jtoosevelt, Oklahoma. 
The distance from one of the places to 
the other would be but an hours drive 
today, but then it involved going by hack, 
42 two-seated buggy, with fringe) and a 
ancing team, to the railroad, probably 
five miles owny at Strong City. This 
hack come to the door and, with a mil- 
road tieket and a note pinned on my 
bosom to identify me, I set out on the 
journey. 

The conductor took me under his wing 
and instructed me where to sit. How 
well I remember his leaving me instruc- 
lions to watch for him out the window. 
And as the train pulled to a slop for a 
second and then moved on, I saw the 
conductor standing holding a large wood- 
en gate open, for the train Lo pass 
through, and giving it a swing lo close 


it ag he awung onto the back of the (rain. 
He laughingly said to me afler, The 
C. O. and W. can’t gel through if I don't 


open the gate.” Later I learned this was 
the initials of the line, and we must have 
opened three or four gales for the “Cow” 
on the trip. 

Jn 1910 our family traveled by covered 
wagon to Colorado from Cheyenne. We 
encountered unimproved road conditions, 
forded the quicksand of the Canadian 
River and were crossing New Mexico 
when there was an invasion of army 
worms. I still shudder at the thought, 
for there were worms everywhere. e 
were accustomed to putting matlresses 
on the ground at night when we made 
camp but there were just loo man 
crawlers. My mother finally prevail 
on the man at the wagonyard at Clay- 
ton, New Mexico, to let us use the floor 
of the rest house. I have since seen 
invasions of grasshoppers, but nolhing 
can compare with that sickening mess 
of worms—Mrs. Alice M. Kroeger, Box 
167, Cody, Nebraska. 


Winter Is Coming On 
Dear Joe: 

I'll bet my fellow readers of your mag- 
azines can help me. I am making a col- 
lection of old-time remedies for the com- 
mon cold. I don’t care how crazy they 
sound, just so Jong as someone has tried 
then. 

I am especially interested in old In- 


dian remedies, and chose used by the 
carly settlers. After all, doctors were 
scarce on the fronticr and the people 
had io have their own good treatments 
or they didn't survive. 

I will be most grateful to everyone 
who replics.—Wayne Pennington, Suite 
1300, G40 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10019. 


Columbus: Raid 
Dear Sir: 

I just finished reading the story in 
TRU ST, “I Could Have Saved 
Columbus” and I cally enjoyed it Ar 
thur McKinney that Juan Favela men- 
tional was my own cousin. His father 
was William McKinney. My father wae 
Thomas C. “Kip” McKinney who was 
with Sheriff Pat Garrelt and John Poe 
when Pat Garrett killed Billy the Kid 
at the Pete Maxwell home at Ft. Sum- 
ner. He used to tell us of things that 
happened when he was a Texas Ranger 
and deputy of Garrett. He was buried 
in Carlsbad, New Mexico, in 1916. 

Reading the story brought back many 
memories. My mother often wondered 
why Columbus was so unprepared for 
the attack and now I know. Arthur's sis- 
ter and her husband were also wounded 
at Columbus. 

My husband subscribes to your maga- 
zines and we enjoy reading of so many 
old-timers we have known. Keep up the 
good work.—Mrs. Alva MeKinney Huff- 
man, Route 1, Hotchkiss, Colorado. 


A Few Memories 
Dear Sir: 

Your magazine is a dream of old times 
to me. My grandfather, Tim Parada, 
emigrated from the East Province of 
Que about a hundred years ago. I am 
eighty-seven years of age. 

Grandfather staked a claim near Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, farming with the hele 
of his la family. My mother coul 
not speak English. Grandfather hauled 
freight to Arizona, also helped build 
the railroad across the continent. Grand- 
mother died while Grandfather was on 
a trip. le was the custom to open the 
grave so the husband could see his wife. 
Her body had turned to stone—they said 
because of a stream running through the 
grave. 

Your August 64 issue is my favorite 
because of the cover. I know all the 
chinaware. That is a box of seeds, isn’t 
it? The chum is great, only I didn’t 
have that gadget. Mine was hand-worked. 
That looks like a fluting machine, to 
flute ruffles. We had slat bonnels, not 
starched. Those tight sleeves were so 
tight they cut your arm. 

Once my mother was in a room sewing 
with a group of girls Sam Bass ap- 
peared at the door and begged the girls 
to hide him. At that time ruffles were 
the rmge—dresses had ruffles from belt 
to hem. There was a huge pile of ruffles 
on the floor. The girle told him to crouch 
down and they completely covered him 
—lo all appearances just a heap of 
ruffies and a room full of girls very 
busy sewing—machineas noisily hummin 
away. The officers came to the door an 
inquired if they had seen the famous 
bandit. Surprised and frightened, the 
girls, of course, hadn’t seen the awful 
man. Another very narrow escape 
for Bass. 

Ny cousin, a Parada, taught dancing 
lessons lo the elite of San ncieco 
about 1890. My Uncle Tol Parada of 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, was in the run 
in the Nation. You ean be sure I do 
not miss a word In your magazine. 
—Leena Marchand, Llano, Texas. 


True West 


Our 21st Annual Round-up! . 
WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS we 


by famous Western Artists...in full Color 


Thinkin’ of EI 7 
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501 ` ‘Thinkin’ of You—With Best Wishes Down from the Hills—Best Wishes 503 A Tree for the Ranch—May the 
et for a Happy Holiday Season hei 1 a ey Christmas and a Happy Wonderful Spirit of Christmas be 
ew Year 


Greetings from our Outfit te Yours 
—With Best Wishes for the Season 
and a Prosperous New Year 


with you all through the Year 


— F 


510 “The Lord is my Shepherd“ he 


— 23rd Psalm and greeting 


Silent Night — Ma 
Christmas abide wi 
out the coming Year 


the Spirit of 
you through- 


Special Delivery—Appropriate verse 


Cow Country Christmas — Western 
verse by S. Omar Barker 


LOST. 


Lost...and Found for Christmas— 
Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, 
too! 


aod Food for Chien 


Christmas Eve Callers—Appropriate 
verse by artist 


Feeding Off the Ridges—Best Wishes 
for the Season and for Every Day 
of the Coming Year 


Mail Quartet—Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year in music form 


Holiday Stage Best Wishes for a Peace On Earth—May the Peace and Christmas Handouts — Greeting is a The Lord’s Candles—Western verse 
Real Old Fashioned Christmas and Joy of Christmas be with you today warm and friendly six-line descrip- by S. Omar Barker 
a New Year filled with Cheer and all through the Year tive western verse 


creetings 7 


from our outfit 


to yours 


— "` 


~ 


" Christmas Eve In a Line Camp 


Appropriate verse—Merry Christmas Wood tor the Christmas Fires—Verse 
Merry Christmas 


and Best Wishes for a Happy New accompanied by greeting—May the 
Year Peace and Joy of Christmas be with 
you through all the Year 


Artist Bob Lorenz celebrates his 21st year in the field of western art in a new location— 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. Our 1965 selection features Lorenz and other prominent artists— Total Quantity 15 25 50 75 100 150 200 300 500 


Phippen, Lougheed, Wieghorst, Kleiber, elc. Finest quality heavy-grade paper, single folded 
to 4347 x 6347, with matching white envelopes. Extra envelopes always included with each Without Name $2.85 3.95 7.95 11.75 14.95 21.95 28.95 42.75 69.95 


Christmas Eve at the Church—With 
Best Wishes for a Happy Holiday 
Seaton 


order. Cards may be ordered with of without your name custom printed in red to match : 

greetings. These exclusive cards available by mait only. Your order carefully filled and With Name $3.95 5.25 9.45 13.75 16.95 24.75 31.95 47.00 76.45 
shipped within 24 hours right up ‘til Christmas. Canada residents remit In U. S. Dollar value. Wyoming residents add sales tax. 
HOW TO ORDER: Wrile quantity of each card you want in the box below illustration. Cards Names to be 

may be assorted at mo extra cost. Order all of one hind, or as many of each as desired. printed on 

Circle total quantity and cost on price list. You may order by personal letter or fill out cards 


coupon and mail this entire page with cash, check or money order to: 


Box 3232 SEND CARDS Tir 
The lazy 51 Rane Cheyenne, Wyo. mere. ]]ÿ ͤ m ] ] 
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THESE DE LUXE VOLUMES are 
handsomely-bound in Glowing 
Shades of Red, Tan, Blue — 
Stamped in Genuine Gold! You 


ZANE GREY will be proud to own them 


America’s Most 
Beloved Western 
Story-Teller 


RES 


ERVATION CERTIFICATE 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 11576 


Send me at once the three Zane Grey books de- 
scribed above: THE THUNDERING HERD, ROB- 

BERS’ ROOST and THE DUDE RANGER. I enclose 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE; within a week after re- 
ceiving my books, I will either return them and 
owe nothing, or keep them for the special introduc- 
tory price of ONLY $1.00 (plus a few cents mailing 
charges) for ALL THREE fine volumes. 


Also reserve in my name additional * 
bound volumes in the Zane Grey Series will 

entitled to receive them as they come from the press, 
on approval, for only $2.89 each (plus a few cents 
malling charges). I am to receive advance descrip- 


HT 


tions of all future volumes. I need never send money 
in advance; if not completely satisfied, I may return 
any book within one week of receipt. I may cancel 
mg N at any time. (Books shipped in U.S.A. 
oniy. 


(Ls am a oos i oa aa aa a a a n 


A RIP-ROARING * 
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3 of ty e Western 
Ever Written 


BY THE 
IMMORTAL 


a , FOR ONLY; 


T 12 887 vam) 


Now ae / 


THE THUNDERING HERD. 
When the plainsman 
asked Tom Doan why he 
wanted to hunt bufalo, 
Tom replied “I can ride 

I'm quick on the 
draw — and I ain't seen 
man nor beast yet I'd run 
from!" 


“You'll do.“ the raw- 
hide-rough plainsman 
said, “I reckon I'll need 
every hand I can get. 
Them Indian varmints is 
almin' to run every hide- 
huntin’ white man off the 
Plains — YOUR SCALP WILL 
DO AS GOOD AS ANY!" 


ROBBERS’ ROOST. The 
Hank Hays Gang was ot 
large! These blood-crazed 
killers were wanted—prap 
OR aLive—for robbery... 
rustling ... murder 
. jailbreaking ...and 
now for KIDNAPPING a 
beautiful young girl! 


But the girl was doomed — 
to perish! No one dared 


THE DUDE 


enough! 


Le 7 e 8 à 
TEL! TAKE a$ FOR ONL) 


— 
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3 VOLUMES 
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. 
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YOUR FIRST 3 
H 
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. 

go near their hideout... g 
where Hank Hays himself * 
had boasted of a e 
bers' Roost whar no posse 4 
could ride in 20 years!" e 
e 
Ernest Howard was a < 
new tenderfoot on the 
Red Rock Ranch, 
The ranch manager 
wouldn't even let him 
go near a horse. His 
daughter treated Er- 
nest like dirt/ And the 
foreman hated him bit- 
terly — tried to xt him! 


. 
. 
. 
But the Tenderfoot had H 
an ace up his sleeve. The 2 
others didn't know it, but 2 
HE was the new owner of H 
Red Rock Ranch! . 
wanted to find out why A 
the manager had $200,000 * 
in the bank while the 
ranch itself was ` 
barely breaking even! 
He would find out, too 
if he lived long 


FOR WESTERN FANS! 


Stories 
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“Rob- 


RANGER. 


He 


to introduce you to the luxurious, matching, hard-bound volumes of 
“The Zane Grey Library No 3 To ST Séi More Books 


H™ THEY ane — the greatest Western thrill- 
ers ever written — all by the King of Western 
Writers, ZANE GREY! Use the Reservation Cer- 
tificate to get the THREE Zane Grey classics de- 
scribed above — plus no-obligation information 
on how to get additional Zane Grey Westerns in 
matching, low-cost deluxe editions! 


What a treat is in store for you! You'll re-live 
the trials and triumphs of Hell-Bent Wade... 
Arizona Ames... Nevada — ALL of Zane Grey's 
unforgettable heroes! You'll thrill to round-ups 
and hold-ups. stampedes and stage rides, gam- 
bling and gunplay! Look at these adventures 
awaiting you: 


lah — 2 Welck blood!” 


Story of a great wild stallion. a fiery 
beds — * the man who was strong enough to 
tame them both! 


Brave days of old 


His blazing six-shooter spread 
terror among the toughest badmen! 


SHADOW TRAIL, Quick-shooting Wade 
Holden Rene 5 with rawhide-tough rustlers. 


FEUD. Violence and death on 


— ‘River. 


RT GOLD. Spine-tingling ad- 
ventures Gr — and women crazed 
by the lure of riches. 


WEST OF THE PECOS. A hard-rid- 
ing. tg young man 
turns out to be a girir 

THE LOWE STAR RANGER.One man 
against the toughest killers in the 
wild Texas borderland 


CALL OF THE 
Sona of Genth and danger! 


ing 


F. Pioneer Huett battles 


A party sets out to capture 


D Siess lui 


Other volumes include: The Vanishing Ameri- 
can; Fighting Carayans; The Hash Knife Outfit; 
The Mysterious Rider; Twin Sombreros; The 
Heritage of The Desert; Western Union; Under 
The Tonto Rim; The Fugitive Trail; EK erd of 
Guadaloupe: Thunder Mountain; To e Last 
Man; The Man of The Forest; many more Zane 
Grey ich LA one complete! 

iD NO MONEY 

Just mall "RESERVATION CERTIFICATE to 
examine Phenol first three volumes, shown and de- 
scribed ve. With them will come an introduc- 
tory invoice for only $1.00 (plus a few cents 
maiting charge) as parmeni N FULL for ALL 

La ey and instructions on how to get 
your other beautiful yolumes at the low price of 
$2.89 each. If not fully satisfied, you may return 
all three introductory books, or any later volume 
in the series; you may cancel your reservation at 
any time. 


You have nothing to lose — and a lifetime of 
thrilling Westerns to enjoy! So send your risk- 
free Reservation Certificate NOW to: 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 11576 


